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LE  BLOC  POPULAIRE 


Fascist,    Separatist    Quebec    Party 
Potential  Threat  to  North  America 


IN  August  1942  the  Province  ol 
Quebec,  out  of  its  habitant  culture 
of  human  toil,  hand-tools  and  thrift, 
gave  birth  to  a  new  political  party 
■founded  on  the  fascist  basis  of  race, 
religion  and  an  economic  structure  of 
so-called  'professional  organizations.' 
This  party  is  the  Bloc  Populaire.  It  is 
openly  against  the  war,  it  is  anti- 
British,  and  its  policy  would  lead 
toward  the  secession  of  Quebec  as  a 
separate  nation  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  The  program  of  the  Bloc 
Populaire  reveals  that  it  would  attempt 
to  establish  on  this  Continent  an  eco- 
nomic medievalism  of  the  hloly  Roman 
Empire.  That  such  a  party  with  its  anti- 
conscription,  anti-war,  anti-British,  anti- 
p'-cgressive  program  has  been  left  to 
operate  without  hindrance  for  nearly 
two  years  while  other  organizations  giv- 
ing full  support  to  the  war  have  been 
banned  is  proof  of  the  power  of  cleri- 
cal fascism  in  Quebec  and  the  extent 
of  its  infiltration  into  the  political  con- 
trol of  the  rest  of  the  Dominion. 

Today,  it  Is  estimated  that  this  party 
controls  one-third  of  the  Quebec  vote, 
and  it  is  reaching  out  to  place  candi- 
dates in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

Although  this  is  seemingly  an  exclu- 
sively Canadian  affair,  what  happens  in 
Quebec  is  of  Interest  to  every  resident 
of  this  Continent,  and  Technocracy, 
with  its  joint  Canadian-United  States 
membership,  is  concerned  with  political 
developments  which  may  affect 
Canada  and  have  repercussions  extend- 
ing into  the  United  States.   The  hlonor- 


able  W.  D.  hierridge,  prominent 
Canadian  and  former  Canadian  mini- 
ster to  Washington  stated:  '.  .  .  the 
day  may  come  when  something  unbe- 
lievable will  happen.  The  United  States 
may  have  to  intervene  in  Canada.  .  .  . 
■Washington  cannot  afford  to  have  an- 
other France  in  North  America.' 

Also  of  vital  concern  to  all  residents 
of  North  America  is  the  economic  and 
strategic  significance  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  It  is  a  vast  and  strategic- 
ally located  'empire.'  It  is  rich  in  min- 
erals; it  has  the  lion's  share  of  Canada's 
waterpower;  it  has  tremendous  timber 
resources;  it  has  fine  agricultural  lands. 
Strategically,  Quebec  straddles  the 
mighty  St.  Lawrence  River,  gateway  to 
half  the  Continent;  it  looms  over  the 
industrial  area  of  United  States  and 
the  neighboring  Province  of  Ontario. 
Few  of  us  have  any  concept  of  its  area. 
Quebec  is  egual  In  size  to  the  New 
England  States,  plus  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  Most 
of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, trade  and  small  manufacturing, 
but  despite  this  Quebec  has  some  of 
the  largest  industrial  installations  In 
Canada  and  has  a  large  share  of  the 
country's  industrial  output. 

Within  the  next  year  there  will  likely 
be  an  election  in  Canada  which,  in 
combination  with  the  election  in  the 
United  States,  will  result  in  consider- 
able national  indecision  and  turmoil  In 


both  countries.  The  Bloc  Populaire  Is 
another  flame  under  the  political  pot 
in  Canada  which  Technocracy  has  de- 
scribed In  recent  releases,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  votes  the  Bloc  Populaire  Is  to 
Quebec  what  the  C.C.F.  Is  to  the  rest 
of  Canada.  Between  them  and  the  old- 
line  political,  the  next  election  will  pro- 
duce a  confusion  worse-confounded. 
Both  the  C.C.F.  and  the  Bloc  are 
founded  on  a  deep-seated  social  dis- 
content. The  C.C.F.  pretends  toward 
leftist  reform;  the  Bloc  Is  based  on  ex- 
treme racial  nationalism  with  an  ultra- 
conservative  economic  policy  designed 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  grosser  abuses 
and  substitute  a  paternalistic,  authori- 
tarian control  within  the  province.  On 
a  Dominion-wide  basis  one  situation  for 
which  the  Bloc  Is  possibly  jockeying  is  a 
split  in  pov/er  between  the  three  major 
parties  with  the  Bloc  holding  the  bal- 
ance of  power  and  exerting  great  In- 
fluence in  Dominion  politics. 

The  Bloc  Populaire  was  founded  by 
Maxime  Raymond,  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, now  seriously  III  and  unable  to 
take  an  active  part  In  its  program. 
Some  slight  shuffling  and  loss  may  oc- 
cur before  new  leadership  is  selected, 
but  the  Bloc  Is  such  a  'natural'  to  the 
Quebec  setup  that  It  Is  not  likely  to 
suffer  much  in  the  long  run.  A  co- 
founder  Is  Rene  Chaloult  of  Quebec, 
v/ho  for  years  has  been  agitating  for 
the  'economic  independence'  of  French 
Canadians.  Chaloult  was  once  accused 
in  the  hlouse  of  Commons  at  Ottawa 
of  'sowing  the  seeds  of  bloodshed  and 
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revolution  In  this  country.'  It  is  sug- 
gested, however,  that  the  new  leader 
may  be  one  Edouard  Lacroix,  a  million- 
aire, who  is  alleqed  to  have  financed 
the  activities  of  the  party. 

FASCISM  OF  BLOC  POPULAIRE 

It  is  in  the  proposals  and  policies  of 
the  party  as  publicly  stated  by  Maxime 
Raymond  that  the  observer  can  read 
the  unmistakable  signs  of  fascism, 
cloaked  though  they  are  by  the  adroit 
Machlavelianism  Imparted  to  Raymond 
at  Laval  University. 

In  answer  to  a  question  regarding 
the  objectives  of  the  Bloc,  Raymond 
replied  that  the  party  desired  'autono- 
my' for  the  provinces  and  equality  for 
the  two  chief  'races.'  Its  economic 
policy  Is  based  'on  the  family  as  an  in- 
stitution' and  on  'professional  organiza- 
tion.' 

Hitler's  fascist  party  started  out  as 
a  separatist  movement  for  Catholic 
Bavaria  and  the  Rhineland  to  join  with 
Catholic  France.  The  Bloc,  under  the 
name  autonomy,  would  set  up  a  cleri- 
cal fascist  state  In  Quebec  allied  In 
concept  to  the  clerical  fascist  states  of 
Europe  and  South  America.  Raymond 
evades  a  direct  admission  of  'separa- 
tism' but  states  that  abuses  from  the 
rest  of  Canada  have  caused  the  Idea 
of  separatism  to  arise  in  Quebec  'out 
of  the  injustices  which  the  French 
Canadians  have  suffered.' 

This  insistence  on  harping  on  the 
'abuses  and  injustices'  to  which  the 
French  Canadian  people  have  been 
subjected  has  also  a  familiar  ring  echo- 
ing from  the  'injustices'  suffered  by  the 
Germans,  Italians,  Japanese,  and 
other  fascist  people  who  have  used  the 
word  'race'  upon  which  to  Inflame  the 
emotions  of  their  people.  One  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  Bloc  is 
shov/n  in  Its  phrase:  '.  .  .  for  the  two 
chief  races,  equality.'  In  reality  this 
reference  to  race,  which  occurs  again 
and  again  in  Bloc  pronouncements.  Is 
the  means  by  which  Quebec  'national- 
Ism'  can  be  emotionalized.  It  is  closely 
associated  with  the  demand  for  the 
autonomy  of  Quebec,  the  maintenance 
of  the  French  language  in  Quebec,  and 
the  Imposltlor.  of  French  as  an  'official' 
language  in  the  provincial  services  of 
the  other  provinces  as  well!  Associated 
with  this  Is  the  effort  to  capitalize  on 
the  religion  of  the  people  of  Quebec 
which  Is  overwhelminoly  Roman  Catho- 
lic. As  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
the  Church  exerts  a  qreat  influence  on 
the  lives  of  the  people.    The  Bloc  Pop- 


ulaire  states  that  Its  economic  policy  Is 
based  on  the  family  and  the  'family  Is 
the  matrix  of  society'.  The  appeal 
which  this  Is  likely  to  have  to  the 
humble  Roman  Catholic  peasant  and 
factory  worker  in  Quebec  cannot  be 
overlooked.  One  election  pamphlet 
Issued  by  a  Bloc  candidate  proposed 
that  the  parents  of  every  baby  born  in 
Canada  would  get  $100  a  year  for  10 
years  and  that  every  newly  married 
couple  would  get  $1,000  a  year  for  10 
years. 

It  Is  when  we  come  to  analyze  the 
economic  proposals  of  the  party  that 
the  truly  fascist  character  of  It  Is  ex- 
posed. Professing  to  be  the  enemy  of 
capitalist  concentration  of  wealth  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  power  of  a  state 
monopoly  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bloc 
proposes  that  'order  can  be  reintro- 
duced into  society  only  by  the  agency 
of  a  powerful  professional  organiza- 
tion'. It  is  necessary  to  establish  'be- 
tween the  family  and  the  state  inter- 
.mediate  bodies  fulfilling  economic  and 
social  functions  which  the  state  has 
been  obliged  to  assume  so  as  to  main- 
tain order  in  the  face  of  evolution  .  .  .  .' 
A  statement  by  Maxime  Raymond  goes 
on  to  sav  that:  'These  intermediary 
bodies  will  .  .  .  emerge  from  private 
enterprise  by  association  of  the  differ- 
ent elements  which  compose  It — em- 
ployers, workmen,  employees,  techni- 
cians— to  set  up  independently  a  kind 
of  government  of  economic  life.  .  .  .' 

Stripped  of  its  cloudy  verbiage,  this 
is  the  corporate  state  structure  as  per- 
fected by  the  Duce  of  Italian  fascism 
— Mussolini,  the  Heel  of  hleels.  Ac- 
cording to  a  description  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  the  basis  of  the 
svstem  is  found  in  the  act  of  1926  'reg- 
ulating the  legal  and  economic  repre- 
sentation of  employers  and  workers  In 
all  industries  (Including  agriculture) 
trades  and  professions.  For  each  cate- 
gory of  employers  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding category  of  workers  (manual 
and  non-manual)  the  law  provides  that 
syndlcal  associations  may  be  formed 
and  incorporated  .  .  .  they  must  be 
organized  to  protect  not  only  the  eco- 
nomic but  the  moral,  educational  and 
professional  Interests  of  their  mem- 
bers .  .  .  .'  In  other  words,  these  are  the 
'professional  organizations'  proposed 
by  the  Bloc  Populaire. 

Britannica  goes  on  to  say:  'The  act 
contemplates  the  formation  of  such  as- 
sociations for  all  branches  of  produc- 
tion and  all  forms  of  activity,  with  the 
exception  of  the  civil  services,  state  in- 
dustries    .     .     .    which      are     otherwise 


provided  for.  .  .  .  Fascist  syndicalism 
works  through  class  collaboration  and 
aims  at  organizing  the  guild  state.  .  .  .' 

The  act  setting  up  the  so-called  'pro- 
fessional organizations'  In  the  case  of 
Italy  provided  for  the  formation  of 
syndicalist  organizations  for  each  cate- 
gory of  workers.  These  In  turn  are  fed- 
erated Into  provincial  unions,  which  in 
turn  are  grouped  Into  national  fed- 
erated and  finally  into  seven  confed- 
erations. On  the  other  side  are  six 
federations  of  employers  of  labor.  The 
functions  of  these  are  neatly  described 
in  the  words  of  Maxime  Raymond  when 
he  says:  '.  .  .  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  reintroduce  between  the  family  and 
the  State  Intermediate  bodies  fulfilling 
economic  and  social  functions.  .  .  .' 
The  purpose  of  the  entire  setup,  of 
course,  Is  to  provide  strict  regulation 
and  control  of  the  work  and  economic 
life  of  the  people. 

A  further  description  of  the  fascist 
economics  of  Italy  is  given  in  'An  Out- 
line hHistory  of  the  World  Since  1914" 
published  by  Barnes  and  Noble,  N.Y.: 

"Early  in  1919  Edmondo  Rossoni  united 
the  principles  of  Syndicalism  with  Pascisnn 
and  organized  the  Fascist  Syndicates. 
They  were:  opponents  of  Comnnunism  and 
Socialist  trade-unionismr  advocates  of 
ultra-nationalism;  defenders  of  private 
property;  proponents  of  economic  repre- 
sentation rather  than  geographic  repre- 
sensation  in  government;  and  opponents 
of  class  war  but  champions  of  class  col- 
laboration." 

Compare  this  to  the  economic  pro- 
gram of  the  Bloc  Populaire  In  the 
words  of  Maxime  Raymond:  'The  first 
efforts  of  the  Bloc  in  the  economic 
field  will  be  the  conservation  and  In 
some  cases  the  restoration  of  private 
initiative.  ...  As  much  as  possible  we 
intend  to  leave  big  industry  to  private 
enterprise.  .  .  .'  This  proposal,  how- 
ever, contains  a  joker,  a  seeming  con- 
tradiction. The  Bloc  flatly  declares  that 
the  Province  of  Quebec  would  take 
over  the  power  companies  and  handle 
all  power  as  a  'provincial  monopoly.' 
This  is  not  nationalization.  It  Is  a  pro- 
posal to  set  up  a  power  monopoly  to 
dispossess  all  non-Quebeckers  and  to 
centralize  economic  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  proposed  autonomous  province. 
Hydroelectric  power  Is  the  key  to  eco- 
nomic power  In  Quebec.  He  who  con- 
trols that  controls  everything. 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  QUEBEC 

Quebec  produces  49  per  cent  of  the 
power  output  of  Canada.  It  produces 
100  per  cent  of  the  aluminum  (Ship- 
shaw);  36  per  cent  of  Canada's  lumber; 
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63  per  cenf  of  the  boots  and  shoes;  55 
per  cent  of  the  newsprint;  100  per  cent 
of  asbestos;  75  per  cent  of  cotton 
textile  manufacturing. 

Realistically  it  nnust  be  realized  that 
the  population  of  Quebec  is  increasing 
af  a  greater  rate  than  the  rest  of  the 
Dominion.  In  the  decade  I93I-I94I 
Quebec  increased  15.5  per  cent  while 
the  whole  of  Canada  increased  only 
10.05  per  cent.  Quebec  now  consti- 
tutes 29.07  per, cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation whereas  in  1921  It  was  only  26.87 
percent.  In  1941  Quebec's  population 
was  3,33  1 ,882  of  whom  80  per  cent  are 
of  French  descent. 

In   the   matter  of  enlistments   in   the 
Armed   Forces  of  Canada  as  released 
late  in    1943,  the  Province  of  Quebec 
was   rated   at    13.7   per  cent  of  all   its 
eliglbles.    As  compared  with  this  Nova 
Scotia   and    Prince   Edward    Island   had 
enlisted  37.9  per  cent  of  their  eligibles 
New    Brunswick    35.3;    Ontario    32.8 
Manitoba     30.9;     Saskatchewan     27.1 
Alberta     31.7;    and     British    Columbia 
34.8.    The  average  for  all  of  Canada 
outside  of  Quebec  was  35.7  per  cent 
of  its  eligibles. 

Says  the  'Financial  Post'  published  In 
Toronto,  Ontario:  'It  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  educational  program  In  Que- 
bec is  antiquated  in  that  it  fails  to  train 
the  young  French  Canadian  to  take  his 
place  In  business  and  Industry.  The 
present  system  provides  an  excellent 
classical  education,  but  almost  wholly 
neglects  the  teaching  of  science  or 
commerce  ...  It  Is  a  fact  that  technic- 
ally trained  French  Canadians  are  a 
minus  quantity.  .  .  .'  The  'Financial 
Post'  goes  on  to  point  out  that:  'For 
over  300  years  the  teaching  of  Quebec 
youth  has  been  in  the  hands  of  well- 
intentioned  religious  orders.  ...  As  a 
consequence  there  is  a  deep-rooted 
and    powerful    opposition    to   changes'. 

SEEDS  OF  FASCISM 

This  provides  some  information  on 
the  soil  In  which  the  Bloc  Populaire  is 
planting  its  seeds  of  dissent.  Much 
more  could  be  written.  There  are 
already  many  sores  of  dissension  be- 
tween Quebec  and  the  rest  of  Canada. 
It  is  not  Technocracy's  intention  to 
probe  Into  these.  We  are  attempting 
only  to  enlighten  not  to  disparage.  The 
security  of  this  Continent  and  its  social 
welfare  are  the  objectives  of  Techno- 
cracy. These  can  be  achieved  only 
through  the  speedy  winning  of  the  war, 
the  defeat  of  fascism  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform. 


consolidated  operating  technique  for 
the  technological  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  on  this 
Continent  to  all. 

While  United  States  and  Canadian 
citizens  (including  French  Canadians) 
are  dying  to  defeat  fascism  abroad  In 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  Bloc  Populaire  Is 
operating  as  an  unmolested  party  pro- 
posing a  fascist  setup  on  this  Contin- 
ent. The  Bloc  has  consistently  opposed 
conscription  and  overseas  service  for 
Canadians.  The  Bloc  is  against  Can- 
ada's participation  in  the  war.  It  favors 
'a  benevolent  neutrality  like  Eire.'  In 
answer  to  a  direct  question,  M.  Ray- 
mond replied:  'In  no  case  should  our 
country  help  to  defend  any  national 
whatsoever  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth solely  and  simply  because  that 
nation  Is  a  member.' 

The  Bloc  Populaire  may  live  or  die, 
but  If  it  dies,  an  equivalent  organiza- 
tion will  take  its  place,  for  this  is  not 
an  accidental  product  of  agitation  but 
an  outgrowth  of  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  Quebec,  just  as  the  Falang- 
ist movements  are  an  outgrowth  of  the 
cultural  backgrounds  of  the  hacienda 
cultures  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
These  two  cultures  are  the  vestigial 
remnants  of  European  feudalism  on  this 
Continent.  Until  they  become  Ameri- 
canized, in  the  sense  that  they  conform 
to  the  social  and  technological  pat- 
terns of  the  rest  of  the  Continent, 
there  will  continue  to  arise  fascist 
movements  from  them  that  will  be  a 
menace  to  the  rest  of  the  Continent. 
In  the  case  of  Quebec,  greater  uni- 
formity and  consolidation  with  the  rest 
of  Canada  Is  required  as  opposed  to 
qreater  Independence  and  separation. 
The  members  of  Technocracy  urge 
greater  cooperation  and  unity  within 
the  Dominion  and  are  against  the  divi- 
sion of  Canada — politically,  culturally 
or  technologically. 

The  Bloc  Populaire  in  Quebec  is  the 
Canadian  counterpart  of  the  Catholic 
Centerist  Parties  of  Europe.  We  must 
never  forget  that  hieinrlch  Bruening 
and  the  Catholic  Centerist  Party  dom- 
inated Republican  Germany,  and  when 
the  time  came,  the  Catholic  Centerist 
Party  of  Germany  was  voluntarily  dis- 
solved to  make  way  for  the  German 
fascism  of  hHItler's  National-Socialist 
Party. 

The  social  destiny  of  this  Continent 
cannot  be  achieved  as  long  as  the  ma- 
jority of  this  Continent  permits  alien 
political  movements  or  financial  and 
economic  interest  to  subvert  the  inter- 
ests  of  the    people   as   a   whole.    The 


political  or  economic  Balkanization  of 
the  Continent  is  treason  to  the  Contin- 
ent as  a  whole  and  to  the  individual 
countries  concerned,  and  Technocracy 
stands  opposed  to  any  such  trend  on 
the  Continent  no  matter  where  It  may 
be  manifested. 

- — Continental   hieadquarters. 
Technocracy  Inc. 

Toward  Education 

"As  a  result  of  the  second  World 
War  and  the  fourth  world-revolution, 
we  are  likely  to  witness  striking  changes 
in  both  education  and  religion,  and  to 
find  much  more  attention  given  to  the 
problems  of  leisure.  .  .  . 

"We  still  go  on  with  a  curriculum 
which  has  as  its  foundation  the  ideals 
and  subject-matter  which  were  worked 
out  by  Italian  educational  reformers 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  children  of  the  de- 
cadent feudal  nobility  and  the  rising 
town  oligarchy  of  those  days.  If  we  are 
going  to  educate  for  democracy,  we 
must  teach  material  that  will  fit  people 
to  live  in  democratic  society  and  teach 
It  In  ways  compatible  with  democratic 
processes. 

"There  will  not  only  be  more  patri- 
otic education,  in  terms  of  the  new 
concepts  of  patriotism,  but  we  are  also 
likely  to  see  a  marked  increase  In  the 
relative  attention  given  to  scientific, 
technical,  vocational,  and  physical  ed- 
ucation. 

"Unless  we  operate  our  new  me- 
chanical economy  efficiently  to  pro- 
duce for  use,  there  Is  little  prospect 
that  civilization  can  endure  on  its  pres- 
ent technological  foundations.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  do  run  our  produc- 
tive equipment  with  full  efficiency  to 
produce  for  use,  not  only  mere  sub- 
sistence, but  a  high  standard  of  living, 
v/Ill  be  made  available  to  everybody 
with  a  minimum  of  time  and  physical 
effort. 

"This  will  mean  the  greatest  revolu- 
tion in  the  history  of  human  experience, 
hiitherto,  the  efforts  of  mankind  have 
been  devoted  primarily  to  gaining 
mere  subsistence  for  the  many  and 
riches  for  the  few.  Our  new  technology 
Is  capable  of  providing  plenty  for 
everybody." 

— Harry   Elmer   Barnes,  from 
The  Progressive,  July  24,  1944. 
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OUR  STAKE  IN  AMERICA 


Our  Survival  Depends  on  Maintenance  and  Full  Utilization 
of  Land  Area,  Resources  and  Technology  of  our  Continent 


AS  one  American  to  another  let  us 
talk  over  a  problem  that  Is  Im- 
^  portant  to  all  of  us.  We  are 
not  going  to  ask  you  to  contribute  any- 
thing; there  are  already  too  many 
people  and  agencies  asking  you  to  give 
to  them.  We  are  not  trying  to  sell  you 
anything;  you  must  be  getting  tired  of 
salesmen  by  now.  We  are  not  trying 
to  reform  you  nor  to  make  you  Into  a 
'better'  person.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  the  destiny  of  your  soul  nor  the 
nature  of  your  past  behavior,  hlow  you 
use  or  misuse  your  private  life  Is  your 
own  affair.  The  problem  Is  simply 
this,  we  are  all  together  in  the  same 
boat  on  a  turbulent  sea.  The  problem 
of  one  Is  the  problem  of  all,  and  the 
concern  of  all  Is  the  concern  of  each. 
It  Is  a  question  of  survival  or  disaster. 
It  deals  with  our  stake  In  America. 

Our  country  Is  In  peril,  both  from 
forces  without  and  from  forces  within. 
But  we  are  not  appealing  to  your  pa- 
triotism. Our  schools  have  never  taught 
us  much  about  national  patriotism,  ex- 
cept as  a  vicious  something  that  leads 
nations  to  war.  It  was  called  'nation- 
alism'. The  patriotism  we  learned  was 
a  devotion  to  commercialism.  We  were 
taught  to  yearn  for  success.  Success 
always  meant  to  acquire  money — get 
It  honestly  if  you  can,  but  get  it!  The 
motion  pictures  glamorize  the  wealthy. 
The  quest  of  the  radio  heroes  and 
heroines — and  the  villlans  too — Is  for 
more  wealth.  In  church  we  are  told 
that  money  Is  not  everything,  but  we 
notice  that  It  Is  the  'successful'  people 
who  get  the  most  sincere  pats  on  the 
back.  So,  war  or  no  war,  we  have  this 
major  interest  in  common — to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

We  are  a  selfish,  arrogant,  commer- 
cially-minded people.  We  of  this  gen- 
eration cannot  be  expected  to  be  al- 
truistic nor  patriotic.  Even  most  of 
the  boys  who  volunteer  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  when  Interviewed,  give  some 
selfish  reason  for  doing  so.  Rarely  do 
they  say  It  Is  for  the  national  safety 
or  the  general  welfare  of  their  country 


that  they  want  to  fight.  Some  per- 
sonal grudge  or  revenge,  or  the  desire 
for  a  better  standard  of  living,  or  the 
urge  for  adventure,  or  an  escape  from 
+he  problems  of  home,  prompts  our 
young  men  to  volunteer  for  war  serv- 
ice. This  being  so,  it  Is  quite  useless 
to  appeal  to  Americans  on  the  basis 
of  patriotism.  Our  political  leaders 
ask  us  to  be  patriotic  and  buy  bonds. 
But  when  most  of  us  buy  bonds.  It  Is 
for  other  reasons:  Our  employer  puts 
pressure  on  us;  we  have  a  near  relative 
In  the  Armed  Forces  whom  we  hope  It 
will  enable  to  return  sooner;  or  we 
have  some  surplus  money,  and  that 
seems  to  be  as  good  a  place  as  any  to 
invest  it;  or  we  are  afraid  of  social 
disapprobation  If  we  don't;  or  we  buy 
a  bond  to  kiss  a  movie  queen  or  to  see 
the  'Great  Glldersleeve'  In  person. 

Since  Americans  are  not  especially 
patriotic,  and  there  is  little  hope  that 
they  will  Immediately  become  so,  we 
shall  address  you  as  an  individualistic, 
selfish  seeker  after  success.  You  will 
understand  us  better  that  way.  We 
are  all  in  the  same  boat.  Our  security 
Is  threatened.  We  have  a  stake  in 
America — an  economic  stake,  and  that 
is  our  main  concern. 

In  America,  we  have  a  rich  Conti- 
nent. We  have  farm  land,  grazing 
land,  forests,  mines  and  parks.  We  have 
streams  and  lakes  that  serve  for  fishing, 
transportation,  hydroelectric  power 
and  water  supply.  We  have  factories, 
railroads,  highways,  homes,  schools 
and  churches.  We  have  machines  and 
trained  people  to  operate  them.  These 
are  the  things  that  provide  us  with  our 
high  standard  of  living.  These  consti- 
tute our  stake  In  America.  For  our 
own  selfish  welfare,  we  must  see  to  It 
that  this  area,  its  resources  and  its 
machines  remain  In  our  hands — that 
Its  production  may  provide  us  with 
safety  and  the  material  things  of  life. 
Our  struggle  for  money  is  merely  as  a 
means  to  this  end.  The  money  itself, 
so  far  as  most  of  us  Is  concerned,  has 
no  value;  It  Is  just  an  Intermediate  step 


between    production   and   consumption 
of   goods    and    services. 

So  our  problem  is  basically  how  to 
protect  ourselves  and  how  to  provide 
for  ourselves.  In  the  pioneer  history 
of  America,  the  Individuals  and  small 
groups  relied  largely  upon  themselves 
for  safety  and  provisions;  and  they 
lived  a  hard,  rugged,  penurious  life  as 
a  consequence.  But  we  have  learned 
that  there  are  some  things  that  come 
easier  and  are  more  effective  when  we 
do  them  together  than  when  we  try 
to  do  them  separately  as  rugged  indi- 
vidualists. We  have  found  that  the 
transportation  problem,  for  example. 
Is  better  handled  If  large  numbers  of 
us  organize  to  build  a  railroad  system 
and   operate   It   as   a    unit. 

We  further  note  that  any  Interfer- 
ence with  such  a  system,  due  to  finan- 
cial conflicts,  such  as  labor  strikes,  high 
rates  of  charge  or  competition,  tends 
to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 
If  the  system  of  railroads  should  be 
closed  down  for  only  a  few  days,  a 
great  many  of  us  would  suffer  seriously, 
especially  those  of  us  In  large  cities. 
Our  private  stakes  in  America  demand 
that  the  railroads  keep  operating.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  many  other 
lines  of  production  and  service — to  the 
post  office,  the  telephone  system,  the 
factories  and  the  power  system.  This 
principle  especially  applies  to  national 
defense.  Should  the  defense  of  this 
country  depend  upon  each  Individual 
providing  himself  with  a  weapon  and 
using  it  according  to  his  own  Ideas,  this 
Continent  would  be  a  'sitting  duck'  for 
any  third  rate  military  organization. 

So,  you  see,  there  are  times  and 
ways  In  which  we  must  work  together 
for  our  own  selfish  Interests — not  that 
we  want  to  help  the  other  fellow,  nor 
that  we  care  a  hoot  what  happens  to 
him,  but  because  In  doing  so,  we  help 
ourselves. 

If  Americans  were  patriotic  and  un- 
selfish In  the  war  effort,  they  would  not 
send    10,000  boys  to  the  Island  of  Sai- 
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pan  to  be  killed  or  maimed  to  estab- 
lish a  base  for  obsolescent  types  of 
war  planes,  nor  would  they  send  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  Americans 
to  fight  and  die  horrible  deaths  in 
Italy  and  France.  Rather,  they  would 
build  Flying  Wing  Bombers  which 
could  fly  from  this  Continent  to  the 
countries  of  the  enemy,  destroy  his 
cities  and  factories,  and  make  him 
plead  for  peace.  If  we  were  not  sel- 
fish, we  v/ould  not  seek  to  burden  our 
children  and  grandchildren  with  debt 
and  taxes  in  order  for  us  to  make  war 
profits  now;  we  would  immediately  in- 
stitute a  program  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion, and  end  the  war  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

But,  being  selfish  and  caring  little 
for  the  general  welfare  or  the  national 
security,  we  shall  do  what  is  necessary 
to  prolong  the  war  so  long  as  It  Is 
profitable  to  us.  After  that,  we  shall 
seek  to  use  our  resources  and  tech- 
nology to  help  reconstruct  other  con- 
tinents, and  make  corporate  profits  for 
our  merchants.  We  may  even  Institute 
another  'New  Deal',  in  order  to  save 
price  values,  although  it  may  mean 
that  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  must 
be  ill-fed,  ill-housed  and  ill-clothed  as 
a  result.  We  did  it  before,  so  why 
can't  we  do  it  again? 

The  Continent  of  North  America  has 
the  area,  the  soil,  the  resources,  the 
energy,  the  technology  and  the  trained 
men  and  women  to  build  and  maintain 
a  permanent  defense  of  this  Continent, 
and  to  provide  an  abundance  of  goods 
and  services  for  its  entire  population. 
It  Is  not  a  matter  of  depriving  others 
in  order  that  we  may  have  more  for 
ourselves,  as  It  Is  in  the  scarcity  eco- 
nomies of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  only 
requisite  is  to  unite  and  operate.  Then 
we  could  have  all  we  could  consume. 
The  standard  of  living  of  all,  except 
about  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of 
American  families,  (those  who  are  now 
in  the  highest  income  bracket,)  would 
be  materially  raised. 

This  is  not  a  mere  wish-hope;  It  Is  a 
mathematical  certainty  that  can  be 
demonstrated  to  anyone  with  a  think- 
ing brain.  But  we  know  the  American 
people  well  enough  to  realize  that  a 
certain  knowledge  of  this  possibility 
alone  will  not  motivate  them  to  move 
in  that  direction.  They  can  think  of 
ten  thousand  excuses  for  not  doing  so. 
Consequently,  we  shall  now  bring  to 
your  attention  four  trends  which  must 
be  plain  to  all,  but  with  which  we  are 
not  prepared  to  cope. 


First,  let  us  consider  the  skyrocketing 
debt  structure,  which  has  been  boom- 
ing upward  for  over  a  decade  now,  but 
especially  within  the  last  three  years. 
Do  any  of  you  know  the  solution  to 
that  problem?  The  New  Deal  tried  to 
pump-prime  the  debt  out  of  existence, 
when  it  was  relatively  just  a  baby,  but 
the  debt  just  grew  and  grew.  So  far, 
we  have  tried  to  get  along  with  It  by 
Ignoring  It,  which  Is  fine  as  long  as  it 
works. 

Second,  there  Is  the  trend  of  tech- 
nological development,  which  the  war 
has  accelerated  beyond  our  former 
conception  of  possibility.  More  and 
better  machines  are  producing  more 
than  we  can  consume.  Even  our 
Armed  Forces  abroad  must  intention- 
ally waste  large  stores  of  supplies  in 
order  to  dispose  of  them,  in  spite  of 
the  demands  of  Total  War  and  the 
journey  of  several  thousand  miles  by 
slow  ships  across  the  ocean.  We  have 
the  capacity  to  produce  abundance. 
Are  we  going  to  use  this  or  let  it  lie 
idle?  If  we  use  it,  we  must  distribute 
the  abundance;  if  we  let  it  lie  idle,  we 
will  have  a  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lem. 

The  third  trend  Is  that  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  have  not  escaped  that 
problem  for  long.  By  mobilizing  eleven 
million  men  and  women  into  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  by  constructing  a  huge 
new  war  industry,  we  were  able  for  a 
short  while  to  absorb  the  bulk  of  the 
unemployed.  But  the  employment 
peak  has  been  passed,  and  a  decline 
Is  in  progress — not  critical  yet,  but 
developing.  Add  to  this  the  demobil- 
ized Armed  Forces  and  the  war  work- 
ers, and  what  do  we  have?  We  have 
a  problem  on  our  hands,  and  how! 

And,  fourth,  the  trend  toward  gov- 
ernment relief.  As  people  become  un- 
employed, local  relief  agencies  fail  to 
meet  the  need;  business  is  unable  to 
give  them  jobs,  so  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  provide  them  with  a  liveli- 
hood. We  had  22  million  Americans 
on  relief  last  time;  the  probability  Is 
for  more  In  the  near  future.  The  gov- 
ernment is  already  financing  the  sup- 
port of  over  half  the  population — the 
people  In  the  Armed  Forces,  the  war 
workers,  government  employes  and 
other  workers,  as  well  as  their  depen- 
dents. The  government  is  subsidizing 
business  with  war  contracts,  and  agri- 
culture with  parity  payments.  We  who 
have  an  income  will  be  called  upon  to 
support  this  relief  burden.  Private  en- 
terprise   can    never   again    provide   for 


the    populaton;   it   is   definitely   a   gov- 
ernment enterprise  from   here   on  out. 

Well,  we  could  convince  you  by 
means  of  charts,  statistics  and  mathe-  ■ 
matics  that  this  Continent  could  pro- 
duce an  abundance  and  provide  leisure 
for  everyone.  Furthermore,  we  could 
convince  you  of  the  impossibility  of 
surviving  for  long  in  the  face  of  the 
present  trends.  But  we  would 'be  sur- 
prised if  many  of  you  were  motivated 
to  do  anything  about  it,-  even  though 
It  were  to  the  advantage  of  your  selfish 
interests  to  do  so.  You  can  relax;  we 
are  not  going  to  urge  you  to  get  the 
lead  out  of  your  pants  and  start  mov- 
ing. We  know  you  are  too  content 
with  your  present  lot  to  do  that.  All 
we  ask  is  this:  That  you  keep  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  blueprinted  plan  of 
Continental  operations  that  will  secure 
the  safety  of  this  Continent,  and  at 
the  same  time  raise  your  standard  of 
living  and  increase  your  freedom  of 
activity.  This  plan  is  in  the  hands  of 
our  government;  all  of  your  congres- 
sional representatives  are  acquainted 
with  it.  They  will  use  it  when  you  want 
them   to,   not  before! 

This  plan  is  the  Victory  Program  of 
Total  Conscription,  scientifically  de- 
signed by  Technocracy  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Total  War  and  the  peace  to 
follow.  This  is  not  the  social  program 
of  Technocracy,  which  may  have 
alarmed  you  a  few  years  ago,  but  is 
a  program  designed  to  operate  under 
the  constitutional  authority  of  our 
present  government  in  time  of  emerg- 
ency. It  can  be  abandoned  any  time 
enough  of  us  do  not  like  It.  It  is  de- 
signed specifically  for  the  duration  of 
this  war  and  six  months  thereafter. 
This  is  a  free  program;  nobody  has  a 
monopoly  on  it;  anyone  can  get  in  on 
It.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  it,  any 
Technocrat  can  furnish  you  with  the 
details;  or  you  can  write  to  your  con- 
gressman for  a  copy. 

When  your  present  seat  begins  to 
get  uncomfortable,  will  you  please  re- 
call to  mind  that  there  Is  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  for  your  own  selfish  interest 
as  well  as  ours  proceed  to  hound 
your  governmental  representatives  un- 
til they  take  action  on  it?  After  all, 
you  elected  them  to  look  after  your 
welfare,  did  you  not?  When  a  serious 
crisis  develops,  and  a  mass  movement 
gets  rolling,  make  sure  that  It  moves- 
in  the  direction  of  your  personal  ad- 
vantage. Of  course,  you  do  not  have 
to  wait,  but  we  are  quite  sure  you  will. 
— Wilton   Ivie 
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THE  ROAD  TO  VICTORY 


Only  Through  Unity  of  Purpose  and  Sufficient  Airpower 
Can   America   Emerge   Victorious   in   War  and    Peace 


THE  immediate  interest  of  America 
is  the  winning  of  a  military  vic- 
tory in  this  total  war.  The  road 
to  that  victory  is  through  airpower. 
Although  America  has  produced  more 
than  60,000  aircraft  in  the  last  year, 
we  lack  airpower;  if  America  were  to 
double  that  production  in  the  next 
year,  we  would  still  lack  airpower.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  airpower  is  not 
created  by  the  production  of  any  given 
number  of  aircraft;  it  must  have  inte- 
grated design  to  accomplish  a  given 
purpose — early  victory  In  this  total  war, 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
years  that  follow. 

In  April  of  1939  when  hiitler  and  his 
business  associates  cast  the  dice  for 
the  first  throw  in  the  gamble  for  eco- 
nomic domination  of  the  world,  Amer- 
ica— the  country  that  developed  the 
airplane — was  in  possession  of  nineteen 
poorly  egulpped,  obsolescent  bombers, 
called  Flying  Fortresses. 

A  year  and  a  half  later  we  were  pro- 
ducing and  sending  to  the  probable 
fighting  fronts  of  the  world  these  now 
obsolete  bombers,  still  equipped  with 
thirty  caliber  machine  guns  swung 
singly  In  hand-operated  turrets,  and 
not  equipped  with  tail  guns.  (By  con- 
trast the  inferior  Nips  had  equipped 
their  planes  with  rapid  fire  cannon,  of 
the  type  that  was  developed  at  the  be- 
hest of  Billy  Mitchell  In  1926  for  Amer- 
ican planes.) 

We  were  In  even  worse  shape  in  the 
line  of  pursuit  aircraft.  We  had  the 
splendidly  designed  and  armed  Alraco- 
bra,  which  was  tied  to  the  ground  with 
a  motor  that  would  make  a  greyhound 
bus  laugh  in  derision.  We  also  had  the 
P-40,  product  of  the  bullheadedness  of 
the  brass  heads  of  the  general  staff. 
In  comparison  to  the  pursuit  planes  of 
the  enemy,  the  P-40  was  a  combination 
of  piper  cub  and  model  T  Ford.  These 
planes  were  shipped — not  flown — In 
great  quantities  to  England  under  lend- 
.iease  agreement,  only  to  remain  on  the 
docks  in  unopened  crates  for  months. 
These  short-ranged,  low  altitude  planes 
were   more  than    useless   to   the   British 


because  they  were  occupying  usable 
dock  space.  Some  of  them  were  finally 
used  as  advanced  trainers,  and  the  bal- 
ance was  shipped  to  Libya  where  they 
proved  to  be  a  match  for  obsolete 
French  and  Italian  aircraft  and  ground 
forces.  All  in  all  they  proved  to  be  just 
exactly  what  the  general  staff  wanted 
— vision  extenders,  suitable  instruments 
to  keep  the  air  forces  completely  com- 
plementary to  the  infantry. 

Let  us  review  for  a  moment  the  his- 
tory of  the  struggle  for  airpower  in 
these  United  States.  It  has  been  a 
struggle  that  has  revolved  principally 
around  the  life  of  one  man  who  had 
the  guts,  in  spite  of  his  position,  to 
defy  time  honored  tradition.  In  1921 
he  proved  that  even  in  the  face  of  the 
Inferior  airpower  of  that  day,  sea- 
power  as  an  independent  weapon  was 
doomed  to  the  depths  of  Davy  Jones' 
Locker.  He  is  the  man  who  com- 
manded the  allied  air  forces  during  the 
last  war,  the  man  who  Is  probably  more 
responsible  for  turning  back  the  Ger- 
man horde  than  any  other. 

For  his  pains,  we  allowed  him  to  be 
stripped  of  rank  and  command,  and 
finally  court-martialed  for  being  right. 
That  man  was  Billy  Mitchell. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  history  familiar  to 
every  school  child  that  the  first  sus- 
tained flight  In  a  heavier  than  air 
machine  was  made  by  the  Wright 
brothers,  but  from  that  time  on  the  few 
men  who  worked  tirelessly  to  develop 
and  perfect  this  new  potentially  power- 
ful weapon  were  neglected,  both  by 
history  and  fortune.  When  the  war 
that  these  men  had  visualized  came  to 
America,  their  efforts  were  completely 
nullified  by  a  form  of  legalized  robbery 
known  as  the  'to  save  harmless'  clause 
which  was  written  Into  all  contracts  for 
aircraft.  This  clause  allowed  any  com- 
pany who  held  aircraft  contracts  with 
the  government  to  use  any  patent  on 
aircraft  and  be  held  harmless.  Business 
by  now  had  recognized  that  there  was 
heavy  sugar  to  be  made  In  aircraft.  In 
Ohio  a  coalition  was  formed  to  extract 


the  juicy  profits  out  of  this  new  found 
business  frontier. 

Were  they  successful?  Definitely! 
And  their  methods  were  typical.  They 
selected  an  obsolete  British  model, 
known  as  the  DH-4,  better  known  later 
as  the  'flaming  coffin,'  which  the  British 
had  long  since  discontinued  making. 

Thousands  of  these  flaming  coffins 
were  built.  The  few  of  them  that 
reached  France  were  of  little  use,  as 
was  later  proved  when  these  planes 
were  used  without  modification  for 
training  and  operational  work  during 
peace  time.  Because  of  the  unreliable 
engine,  crashes  were  frequent  and  re- 
sulted In  almost  certain  death  of  the 
pilot,  since  the  gas  tank  was  placed 
directly  behind  him. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  but  few  out 
of  the  thousands  of  flaming  coffins  that 
were  manufactured  found  their  way  to 
France,  the  aircraft  Industry  was  able 
to  ship  hundreds  to  Japan  In  crates 
labeled  as  'household  goods'  and  'furni- 
ture.' We  can  derive  but  small  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  they  probably 
caused  Japan  more  trouble  than  they 
did  us. 

During  the  peace  after  the  war,  the 
war-spawned  air  trust  continued  to 
steal  and  shelve  the  developments  of 
the  inventors  under  the  'save  harmless 
clause,'  which  had  not  been  canceled, 
thereby  delaying  the  progress  of  avia- 
tion for  years. 

During  that  period,  the  air  force, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  ground-rid- 
den Generals  and  the  battleship  Ad- 
mirals, was  relegated  to  a  seat  of  less 
and  less  Importance.  Only  the  verbal 
bombs  of  Billy  Mitchell  and  the  score 
or  more  of  Army  and  Navy  officers, 
who  backed  him  to  the  limit,  prevented 
the  air  force  from  being  completely 
ditched. 

Meanwhile  many  Congressional  In- 
vestigating committees  and  various 
boards  of  inquiry  Investigated  condi- 
tions In  the  Army  and  more  especially 
in  the  Army  Air  Force.  Volume  after 
volume  of  testimony  definitely  showing 
the   necessity   of  a   separate   air   force 
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were  compiled,  yet  through  the  politi- 
cal knavery  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
brass  heads,  legislative  action  was 
always   either  forestalled   or   nullified. 

The  tragedy  of  the  crash  of  the 
dirigible  Shenandoah  on  political  duty 
touring  State  fairs,  (against  the  better 
judgment  of  its  commander,)  was  the 
fuse  that  set  off  the  national  explosion 
that  culminated  in  the  court-martial  of 
Mitchell. 

Mitchell  was  tried  under  article  96, 
called  'Old  Mother  hlubbard,'  which 
provides  that  officers  can  be  tried  for 
anything  that  proved  to  be  displeasing 
to  their  superiors.  In  short,  Mitchell 
was  tried  for  daring  to  remind  the  con- 
servatives that  there  was  a  great  new 
branch  of  the  service,  aircraft,  which 
was  being  ignored  in  the  administra- 
tion of  national  defense.  hHe  was 
proved  guilty  of  being  right  about  the 
need  for  a  separate  air  force,  with  fly- 
ing officers  to  adjudicate  quality  of 
material,  tactics  and  personnel.  (Eng- 
land had  long  since  adopted  that  stra- 
tegy), hie  was  guilty  of  being  right 
about  the  impotence  of  sea  power  In 
the  face  of  aircraft,  more  especially 
heavy,  land-based  bombers — an  item 
which  has  long  since  been  born  out  by 
the  events  which  have  occurred  in  this 
the  latest  global  conflict. 

We  refer  expressly  to  the  sinking  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Repulse, 


two  new  capital  ships  of  hlis  Majesty's 
Navy,  by  Japanese  aircraft  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1941;  and  more  recently  to  the 
battle  of.  the  Coral  Sea  which  was 
hailed  as  a  great  naval  victory  until  the 
details  were  released  showing  that  the 
naval  guns  that  routed  the  Japanese 
task  force  were  seventeen  heavy,  land- 
based  bombers,  and  that  the  only  guns 
that  were  fired  by  either  fleet  were 
anti-aircraft  guns. 

Mitchell,  however,  was  neither  clair- 
voyant nor  prophet;  he  was  merely  a 
man  with  intelligence  enough  to  seek 
out  the  facts  about  airpower,  and 
attempt  to  present  them  for  the  best 
Interests  of  his  country.  Among  the 
things  that  he  and  fellow  officers  de- 
veloped were  the  elements  of  the  blitz, 
para-troopers,  strafing  planes,  and 
dive-bombers  as  were  used  by  Ger- 
many on  Poland,  France,  and  Belgium. 

Mitchell,  however,  was  merely  the 
ball  carrier  In  this  game.  Among  those 
who  ran  interference  are  most  of  the 
commanding  generals  in  the  airforce 
today,  many  of  whom  were  severely 
disciplined  for  their  activity  in  at- 
tempting to  develop  quality  for  U.  S. 
airpower  and  establish  it  as  a  weapon 
in  Its  own  right.  One  general  was  re- 
tired, another  was  sent  to  the  exile 
post  of  San  Antonio  as  Mitchell  had 
been,  and  still  another  was  forcibly  re- 
tired   for   railroading   through    the   de- 


This  is  how  a  formation  of  lead-spoufing  Lightning  P-38  fighters  look  to  an  enemy 
tail-gunner.  These  planes  have  been  used  as  ground  strafers,  dog  fighters,  tanic 
destroyers,  medium  attack  bombers  and  photographic  ships. — Erik  Miller  photo  from 
Lockheed. 


velopment  of  the  Flying  Fortress  which, 
when  it  finally  appeared  as  approved 
by  the  brass  heads,  was  much  less  the 
weapon  it  could  have  been  had  the 
air  force  had  the  power  to  adjudicate 
and  approve  its  own  weapons. 

Even  then  the  Flying  Fortress  prob- 
ably would  not  have  been  approved 
when  it  was  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
overwhelming  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  airpower  created  by  Mitchell's  ar- 
ticles, activities  and  court-martial. 

Pursuit  planes  were  developed,  and 
for  a  then  unknown  reason  placed  on 
the  shelf.  Among  these  designs  were 
the  P-38  and  P-47,  both  long-range, 
high-altitude  fighters.  The  first  flights 
of  the  P-38  were  made  In  1935,  but 
the  plane  was  rejected  repeatedly  with 
various  excuses.  The  first  models  were 
built  with  air-cooled,  radial  engines. 
The  general  staff  favored  V-type, 
liquid-cooled  enqines  In  spite  of  lower 
horsepower  and  greater  weight  per 
horsepower. 

The  P-47,  now  the  white  hope  of  the 
allies,  was  first  flown  in  1937  and  was 
promptly  ignored  by  the  Army.  Why? 
Because  it  used  a  2000-horsepower,  air- 
cooled  engine;  it  had  a  range  of  3000 
miles,  in  comparison  with  600  for  the 
P-40;  and  was  a  weapon  which  with  its 
guns  alone  was  capable  of  sinking  a 
destroyer.  It  definitely  was  not  the 
type  of  plane  to  be  a  complement  to 
the  infantry,  but  was  a  weapon  of 
great  striking  power  in  its  own  right. 
These  planes  were  not  adopted  by  the 
Army  and  put  into  production  until  un- 
favorable publicity  about  the  planes 
then  in  use  aroused  public  opinion  and 
forced  their  use. 

If  the  Interests  of  our  country  had 
been  in  the  minds  of  our  leaders  over 
their  own  personal  security,  many  les- 
sons could  have  been  learned  from  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  especially  from 
the  battle  of  Britain.  Although  the 
British  had  been  as  short-sighted  in  the 
matter  of  quantity  of  aircraft  as  we, 
their  quality  was  high  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  observed  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  battleship  when  attacked 
even  by  obsolete  aircraft.  They  heeded 
the  warning  of  our  airpower  enthusiasts 
and  established  a  separate  air  arm 
staffed  with  flying  officers  for  admini- 
stration and  procurement.  Although 
the  tradition  of  sea  kept  the  size  of 
Britain's  air  force  down  to  a  minimum, 
the  planes  that  were  in  it  were  more 
than  equal  to  the  planes  of  the  enemy. 
That  fact  alone  saved  Britain  from 
either  Invasion  or  capitulation  as  a  re- 
sult of  enemy  pressure. 


Latest    version    of   the    P-47    Thunderbolts   with    electrically    operated    'bubble'    canopy.     This    plane    carries    a 
maximum    load    of  2000   Dounds   of   bombs   when    used    as   a   fighter-bomber. 


They  were  hampered  by  an  aircraft 
monopoly  such  as  ours,  which  con- 
stantly sought  to  protect  itself  above 
and  beyond  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Among  the  planes  of  the  RAF,  the 
Spitfire,  the  Hurricane  and  the  plastic 
plywood  Dehaviland  Mosquito  Bomber 
are  outstanding  among  the  planes  of 
the  world.  The  tremendous  firepower 
of  the  Spitfire  and  Hurricane  coupled 
with  their  high  performance  was  re- 
sponsible for  defeating  German  air- 
power  over  Britain.  Both  the  Spitfire 
and  the  Hurricane  are  powered  with 
2000-horsepower,  Napier  Sabre  en- 
gines. (We  are  even  now  producing 
for  our  own  use  the  much  publicized 
Rolls  Royce  Merlin  Engine,  which  de- 
velops barely  over  iOOO-horsepower, 
and  was  just  recently  equipped  with  a 
turbo-supercharger.) 

Another  lesson  that  we  should  have 
learned  from  the  battle  of  Britain  is 
that  land  or  sea  operations  cannot  be 
carried  out  successfully  without  first 
gaining  control  of  the  air  over  them. 
This  was  proved  twice  in  the  battle  of 
Britain — once  by  obsolescent  German 
aircraft,  which  drove  British  sea  power 
out  of  the  Skagerrak  and  the  Kattegat, 
and  made  the  Clyde  Navy  Yard  un- 
tenable— so  much  so  that  many  British 
warships  were  brought  thousands  of 
miles  to  American  yards  for  repairs. 
Again   air  control  was  necessary  when 


Germany  contemplated  invasion  of 
England,  but  was  frustrated  by  the 
RAF  who  took  and  held  the  mastery  of 
the  skies  by  virtue  of  superior  quality. 
Airpower  has  taken  from  navies  the 
function  of  strategic  offensive.  In  the 
past,  warships  carried  the  battle  to  the 
shores  of  the  enemy.  Today,  If  the 
enemy  possesses  any  kind  of  airpower, 
this     Is     Impossible.      In     plain     words, 


navies  are  limited  In  scope  of  opera- 
tions to  areas  that  are  not  dominated 
by  airpower — even  obsolete  airpower. 

The  story  of  Norway  points  out  the  fu- 
tility of  attempting  to  maintain  posi- 
tion in  the  face  of  superior  enemy 
airpower.  The  British  troops  that  were 
landed  in  Norway  were  able  to  main- 
tain their  position  only  as  long  as  they 
were   out  of  reach   of  enemy   aircraft. 


A  formation  of  P-47  Thunderbolts  which  are  being  used  against  our  enemies  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Pacific  areas.  Each  carries  eight  50-caliber  machine  guns,  four  in  each 
wing. — Republic   Aviation    Corporation    photos. 


As  soon  as  German  airbases  were 
moved  up,  British  positions  were  un- 
tenable. 

The  naval  convoy  system  has  been 
much  touted,  but  in  reality  it  is  of  little 
use  except  on  the  high  seas  out  of 
reach  of  hostile  aircraft.  Britain,  ar- 
dent advocate  of  sea  power,  was  quick 
to  recoqnize  this  and  Institute  an  air 
umbrella  over  inbound  shipping.  It  was 
the  iob  of  this  air  umbrella  to  intercept 
and  destroy  outbound  enemy  bombers 
before  they  could  attack  British  ship- 
ping, hlere  the  lack  of  quantity  of  air- 
craft seriously  handicapped  Britain.  In 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  three- 
fifths  of  all  shipping  that  was  destroyed 
within  500  miles  of  Britain  was  des- 
troyed by  enemy  aircraft. 

As  the  effective  range  of  aircraft  in- 
creases, the  area  of  operation  of  sea 
craft  diminishes,  and  the  effective 
range  of  airpower  is  increasing. 

A  lesson  we  have  apparently  forgot- 
ten completely,  in  spite  of  myriads  of 
banners,  signs  and  posters  designed  to 
make  us  remember,  was  Pearl  Harbor. 
That  lesson  was  soundly  administered 
and  with  airpower.  We  were  caught 
with  our  planes  down,  such  as  they 
were.  We  probably  never  will  be  told 
the  full  story  of  the  pasting  that  we 
took,  but  we  know  that  at  least  three 
battleships,  including  the  target  ship 
Utah,  were  sunk  along  with  a  score  or 
more  smaller  vessels. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  hiarbor  there  was 
much  agitation  for  less  battleships  and 
more     aircraft     carriers.      Well,     there 
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This    B-29    Superfortress    has    a    wingspread 
engines  equipped  with  turbo-superchargers. 

FRONT    COVER:     The    B-29    photographed 
Mount   Rainier. — Boeing  Aircraft  Company 


were  less  battleships — several  less  in 
fact — but  the  building  of  battleships 
was  not  abated  but  rather  increased. 
Several  ships  laid  down  as  cruisers  were 
converted  to  aircraft  carriers  and  com- 
pleted just  in  time  to  replace  carriers 
that  had  been  sunk — by  enemy  air- 
craft. 

The  aircraft  carrier  Is  not  the  answer 
to  airpower;  but  is  rather  an  exfiedient, 
Implementing  the  range  of  the  aircraft 


Flying  Wing  Bomber,  designed  by  Technocracy.  Five  fleets  of  these  super-bombers 
— 5500  planes — could  drop  275,000  tons  of  bombs  in  one  single  raid!  With  a  full  load 
of  50  tons,   a    Flying   Wing   could   cross  the   Atlantic   in   8  to    10   hours. 


of    141    feet.      It    has    four    Wright    Cyclone 


against    the    snowy    slopes    of    Washington's 
News  Bureau  photos. 


it  carries.  It  defies  all  the  laws  of  mod- 
ern strategy  in  the  handling  of  both 
aircraft  and  ships. 

Modern  strategy  demands  that  air- 
craft be  either  protected  by  bomb- 
proof shelters  or  dispersed;  aircraft 
carriers  permit  neither.  In  fact,  they 
enforce  an  even  closer  confinement 
than  on  the  ordinary  airfield. 

The  deck  of  the  aircraft  carrier  must 
be  perfectly  flat  and  plainly  identified 
for  its  own  aircraft,  making  it  the 
answer  to  a  bombardier's  prayer,  hluge 
stocks  of  highly  Inflammable,  high-oc- 
tane gas  must  be  carried,  which  means 
uncontrollable  fire  once  the  carrier  Is 
hit.  Carrier  guns  are  necessarily  small 
due  to  limited  space,  thus  when  Its 
planes  are  away.  It  is  no  match  for  the 
smallest  naval  craft.  Aircraft  carriers 
dare  not  venture  within  the  range  of 
land-based  planes  for  the  reason  that 
carrier-based  aircraft  are  always  in- 
ferior to  land-based  aircraft.  The  rea- 
son for  this  Is  apparent  when  you  con- 
sider that  a  plane  landing  at  from  80 
to  90  miles  an  hour  must  be  stopped 
by  arresting  gear  on  a  deck  700  feet 
long — just  a  little  more  than  a  city 
block.  Frequently  the  deck  of  the 
carrier  Is  used  as  storage  space  for 
planes  thus  cutting  the  stopping  dis- 
tance in  half.  For  this  reason  the  car- 
rier aircraft  must  be  made  much 
studier,  resulting  in  heavier  craft  which 
cuts  down  on  range  and  performance. 


The  short  deck  also  means  that  in 
order  to  take  off  carrier  planes  nnust 
have  a  higher  horsepower  to  weight 
ratio,  causing  a  handicap  In  range. 
Contrast  this  with  land-based  planes 
that  have  thousands  of  feet  to  gather 
or  lose  speed,  adding  tremendously  to 
range  and  performance.  The  latest  air- 
field in  New  Foundland  has  a  concrete 
runway  1200  feet  wide  and  10,000 
feet  long,  which  allows  the  heavily 
loaded  planes  ample  distance  to  take 
off,  and  ample  distance  to  lose  speed 
after  landing  without  overstressing  a 
normally  built  airplane. 

Additional  weight  must  be  added  to 
the  carrier  plane  In  the  form  of  fold- 
ing wings  to  compensate  for  lack  of 
storage  on  the  carrier,  and  In  emerg- 
ency flotation  gear  to  protect  the  pilot 
and  save  the  plane  If  forced  down  at 
sea. 

If  the  carrier  Is  wounded,  not  mor- 
tally, but  enough  to  cause  It  to  ship 
enough  water  to  list,  (and  this  happens 
frequently  In  battle,)  its  planes  cannot 
land  on  its  decks,  and  the  carrier  be- 
comes a  'tiger  without  teeth.' 

Thus,  the  carrier  Is  definitely  not  a 
part  of  airpower,  but  must  be  rele- 
gated to  Its  proper  position  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  Navy  to  do  Its  duty  In 
convoy  service  in  serving  as  eyes  for 
the  Navy,  In  hunting  down  and  destroy- 
ing pigboats.  But  it  must  keep  out  of 
the  range  of  hostile,  land-based  air 
power. 

Airpower  would  Insure  early  military 
victory,  and  by  Its  power  would  guar- 
antee peace  after  the  war. 

Many  plans  are  now  being  advanced 
for  maintaining  peace  after  this  war, 
all  of  which  entail  the  use  of  an  Inter- 
national court  and  a  polyglot  interna- 
tional police  force.  The  former  would 
adjudicate  rights  and  privileges,  and 
the  latter  wou-fd-  enforce  these  deci- 
sions. 

The  fault  of  such  plans  lies  not  only 
In  the  fact  that  the  administrative  set- 
up would  be  unwieldy  and  necessarily 
complicated,  but  that  the  operation  of 
such  a  set-up  Is  retrospective  and 
curative  rather  than  preventative. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  'justice'  always 
goes  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  would 
not  be  long  until  some  nation,  having 
'justice'  meted  out  to  it,  would  be  at 
the  throat  of  a  neighbor  nation  loudly 
crying  foul  to  the  police  and  court, 
thus  embroiling  the  world  In  another 
war  to  end  wars. 

America's  problems  and  future  are 
great  enough   to   occupy  the   interests 


of  all  Americans  for  many  years  to 
come  without  borrowing  trouble  from 
Europe  or  Asia. 

An  In-terval  of  peace  Is  all  we  need 
to  weld  this  Continent  into  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth,  and  at  the 
same  time  raise  our  living  standard  to 
the  level  of  our  high-energy  civiliza- 
tion. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  do  this: 
Unity  of  purpose,  which  can  be 
achieved  by  Total  Conscription  of 
men,  machines,  materiel  and  money 
with  national  service  for  all  and  profits 
to  none,  and  airpower,  as  an  independ- 
ent weapon,  which  can  be  produced 
only  by  eliminating  friction  and  dissen- 
sion created  by  business  and  politics. 
The  production  of  such  airpower,  will 
require  the  unity  and  cooperation  of 
an  unshackled  America,  operating 
under  the   plan   of  Total   Conscription. 

The  specification  of  such  airpower 
and  the  operating  technique  have  been 
available  to  the  American  people 
since  before  our  entrance  into  this 
war.    They  are  these: 

(1)  Equipment.  24,200  Flying  Wings 
plus  an  equal  or  greater  number  of 
long  range  pursuit  or  fighter  planes, 
similar  in  size  to  existing  heavy  medium 
bombers.  Technocracy's  Flying  Wing 
bomber  specifications  are: 

Wingspread:  330  Feet 

Ceiling:  35,- 40,000  Feet 

Bombload:  50  Tons 

Cruising  Range:  I  2,000  Miles 

Speed:  Over  300  m.p.h. 

Firepower:  Sufficient  to  blast  from  the  sky 
any  enemy  planes  before  they  could  get 
within  their  own  firing  range.  Hence,  no 
fighter  escort  would   be  necessary. 

(2)  Bases:  22  permanent  bases  lo- 
cated on  the  coasts  and  on  the  islands 
surrounding  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. These  bases  shall  have  bomb- 
proof equipment  storage  and  crew 
quarters  as  recommended  by  Billy 
Mitchell.  (Even  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment  Is   useless   after   being   bombed!) 

(3)  Operations:  Bombers  shall  be  op- 
erated In  squads  of  I  I ,  squadrons  of 
I  10,  and  fleets  of  I  100.  One  fleet  shall 
be  based  on  each  of  the  22  bases.  In 
major  operations,  bombers  shall  be  op- 
erated In  groups  of  five  fleets  (5500 
bombers  which  shall  rendezvous  over 
the  target.  Six  fleets  would  thus  be  left 
to  guard  the  Continent.  In  such  a  raid 
275,000  tons  of  bombs  would  be  drop- 
ped. No  return  trip  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

Such  airpower  from  its  bases  on  or 
near  this  Continent  could  reach  out 
and    prostrate    the    ve'y    heart    of    the 


enemy's  industries,  not  the  outer  fringe 
of  his  defenses.  This  airpower  is  suffi- 
cient to  so  thoroughly  batter  the 
enemy  territory  from  above  that  It 
does  not  have  to  be  held,  but  can  be 
left  to  dig  out  of  the  ruins  (If  It  has 
the  strength)  for  the  next  generation, 
with  or  without  the  help  of  kind 
American  entrepreneurs. 

The  choice  Is  up  to  the  people  of 
America.  A  choice  between  business, 
politics,  profit,  poverty,  disease,  scar- 
city and  war;  or  abundance,  security 
and  peace. 

— Royal  Chappie. 

Significant  Quotes 

"The  United  States  will  emerge  from 
the  war  with  greatly  Increased  produc- 
tive capacity,  and  an  unprecedented 
concentration  of  economic  power  In 
the  hands  of  monopolistic  and  semi- 
monopolistic  concerns  and  organiza- 
tions. The  system  will  be  fairly  rigid 
and  full  of  contradictions — It  will 
neither  be  the  promised  land  of  free 
enterprise  nor  yet  a  decaying  economy 
ready  to  trade  Its  birthright  for  the 
pottage  of  governmental  regimenta- 
tion and  subsidies.  No  fundamental 
reconstruction  of  the  existing  system  Is 
visible.  The  much  discussed  plans  for 
increasing  Its  stability  and  efficiency 
do  not  go  beyond  good  will  of  em- 
ployers, streamlined  taxation,  compen- 
satory spending  by  government,  public 
works  and  some  kind  of  regulation  of 
wages.  On  almost  every  point,  diver- 
gent solutions  are  proposed,  and  It  is 
not  clear  which  solution  postwar  Amer- 
ica will  choose." 

—The  New  Republic,  July  24,    1944. 

"The  concentration  of  control  In  do- 
mestic production  has  been  Increased 
by  huge  war  contracts.  When  contract 
cancellation  begins  the  prime  contrac- 
tors, who  are  large  companies,  will 
shake  off  the  smaller  firms  which  are 
the  ones  least  able  to  stand  the  shock. 
And  so  contract  cancellation  may 
cause  a  concentration  of  industrial 
power  even  greater  than  at  the  height 
of  war  production." 

— The  Progressive,  July   17,    1944. 

"Sentiment  for  a  liberal  pricing  pol- 
icy on  products  of  reconverted  war 
plants  is  gaining  ground  at  the  OPA. 
Although  policy  makers  still  have  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  inflation  spiral,  they 
feel  that  prices  will  have  to  be  well 
above  prewar  levels  to  provide  profit 
inducements  to  manufacturers." 

— Newsweek,  July  24,    1944. 
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Technology 
at  War 


THE  technology   of  North   America 
is   reaching  out  to   protect  and   to 
assist  our  fighting  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  portable 
power  plants  are  soon  to  be  used  as 
invasion  weapons.  In  areas  where  power 
plants  have  been  destroyed,  or  in 
which  no  plants  have  existed,  these 
portable  units  can  be  rolled  in  and 
within  a  few  hours  can  be  generating 
electricity  for  military  needs,  whereas 
it  would  take  several  months  to  rebuild 
a  power  house. 

The  key  car  of  the  640-ton  Power 
Train  contains  a  steam  turbine  which 
drives  an  electric  generator.  Steam 
to  whirl  the  windmill-like  turbine  3,000 
times  a  minute  comes  from  the  boiler 
car.  To  produce  80,000  pounds  of 
steam,  10,000  gallons  of  water  an  hour 
are  pumped  through  the  boilers  of 
which  only  300  gallons  are  lost  in  the 
power  making  process. 

Each  train  also  includes  a  car  with 
bunks  and  working  and  living  space 
for  the  'power  house'  crew,  and  an 
auxiliary     equipment     car     containing 


This  roving  power  station,  an  eight-car  train,  generates  5,000  kilowatts  on  10  tons  of 
low-grade  coal  per  hour — enough  electricity  to  light  the  homes  of  a  city  of  60,000 
population. — Westinghouse    photo. 


boiler  feed  pumps,  air  compressors 
and  other  small  machinery. 

Unlike  an  ordinary  power  station, 
the  Power  Train  has  been  purposely 
designed  to  operate  on  a  poor  quality 
coal  and  a  minimum  quantity  of  water. 
It  can  produce  its  power  output  in 
temperature  extremes  of  from  40  de- 
grees below  zero  Fahrenheit  to  95  de- 
grees   above. 

Below  is  pictured  the  life  line  of  the 
invasion  of  western  Europe — a  life  line 
made  here  in  America.  Each  of  these 
steel  pipelines  is  designed  to  rush  oil, 
gasoline,  sometimes  even  water,  from 
supply  depots  to  the  battlefront  at  the 
rate  of   170,000  gallons  a  day. 


A  single  petroleum  nioeline  carries 
enough  fuel  to  free  250  trucks  for 
other  purposes;  a  single  pipeline  can 
fuel  a  plane  direct  from  a  tanker  even 
when  the  plane  and  ship  are  1,000 
miles  apart,  and  over  terrain  no  truck 
could  negotiate. 

In  North  Africa,  one  flexibly  jointed 
pipeline  cut  across  90  miles  of  marsh- 
land, 12  rivers,  47  streams  and  bur- 
rowed under  five  railroads  and  34 
roads. 

Today  American  resources  and  tech- 
nology are  being  used  to  defeat  the 
military  forces  of  fascism  abroad.  To- 
morrow they  must  be  used  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  living  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 


Right:   Reserve  tank  which  furnishes  pumping  stations  with  gas.  Capacity:    10,000  barrels. 
Below:    Stringing    pipe    across    Italy.     These    pipelines    are    vitally    important    in    supplying 
the   fuels  for   modern   warfare. — Official    Signal   Corps   photos. 


THE  GENERAL  WELFARE 


Deplorable  Condition  of  Civiiion  Health  and 
Education  Demands  Attention  of  all  Americans 


IN  this  third  year  of  Total  War  the 
strength  and  miqht  of  the  North 
American  Continent  stand  revealed 
as  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  huqe  buildings,  together  with  the 
machinery  that  has  gone  into  them, 
are  monuments  to  the  achievement  of 
the  American  engineers  who  designed 
them;  to  the  scientists  in  the  fields  of 
chemistry,  physics  and  electricity;  and 
to  the  skilled  workers  who  have  made 
this  North  America  of  ours  not  only 
the  'arsenal  of  democracy,'  but  the 
workshop,  manufactory  and  laboratory 
as  well. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  be- 
cause, as  if  In  answer  to  the  appealing 
and  inspiring  words  of  a  well-known 
song,  God  did  bless  America!  Due  to 
sufficient  land  area,  favorable  climatic 
conditions,  rich  deposits  of  ores  and 
fossil  fuels,  and  the  advantageous  loca- 
tion of  our  rivers  in  respect  to  Irriga- 
tion, drainage  and  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment, we  have  been  enabled  to 
produce  an  abundance  far  In  excess  of 
our  ability  to  consume. 

This  fabulous  wealth  of  resources  is 
now  being  utilized,  for  the  most  part, 
to  kill  off  our  fascist  enemies  and,  so 
we  are  told,  to  destroy  fascism  and 
establish  In  Its  stead  the  'Four  Free- 
doms.' The  job  that  America  has  taken 
upon  herself  Is  this:  To  establish  peace 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  other  three 
partners,  to  police  the  world  and  save 
free  enterprise  and  de.mocracy.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I  the  slogan  was  'Save 
the  World  for  Democracy.'  Now  we 
are  urged  to  'Save  Democracy'  only. 
Is  not  the  world  worth  saving? 

Let  us  take  stock  of  the  years  be- 
tween World  War  I  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  one — the  first  Total  War 
In  history. 

According  to  a  report  made  by  the 
chief  of  Americanization  Bureau  in 
1920,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
would-be  soldiers  of  World  War  I 
flunked  the  United  States  Army's  test 
of.  literacy,  which  was  based  on  'the 
ability  to  read  as  well  as  children  of 
the  second  grade.'  These  were  not 
foreigners    who    could     not    read     our 


language.  There  were  700,000  native- 
born  illiterates  in  the  first  draft  and 
3V?  million  native-born  adults  who 
could  not  read  any  language. 

Years  before  the  depression  wrought 
its  havoc,  our  young  adults  suffered  not 
only  from  lack  of  education,  but  also 
from  lack  of  health.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  youth  between  the 
ages  of  2  I  and  3!  was  disqualified  be- 
cause of  physical  defects.  One-fourth 
of  all  college  students  was  rejected. 
The  National  Council  of  Education 
stated  that  three-fourths  of  our  25  mil- 
lion school  children  were  then  suffering 
from  physical  defects.  The  Professor 
of  Physical  Education  at  Columbia 
University  informed  us  that  Tii°/^  of 
our  school  children  were  under-fed, 
and  that  50  to  75%  had  defective 
teeth.  According  to  the  records  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
1920,  our  national  income  was  spent  In 
this  way:  For  past  wars,  68%;  for 
future  wars,  25%;  for  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  departments,  3%;  for 
public  works,  3%;  for  education  and 
science,  only  l%!  This  amounted  to 
less  than  $50  per  year  per  child.  Could 
It  be  that  this  meagre  expenditure  for 
the  education  of  our  future  citizens  re- 
flected a  lack  of  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  American  youth,  or  did  it 
'just  happen'? 

Such  was  the  record  of  the  'luscious 
twenties',  a  decade  of  roaring,  boom- 
ing business  that  ended  in  the  'great 
crash  of  '29'.  Remember  that  elusive 
'road  to  prosperity'  that  was  always 
'just  around  the  corner'?  During  the 
'thin  thirties'  the  huge  steel  producing 
plants  of  the  United  States  were  mak- 
Inq  shovels  and  wheelbarrows  for  the 
WPA.  No  one  wanted  30-,  or  40,000- 
ton  battleships;  the  only  tanks  being 
manufactured  were  for  storage — row 
upon  row  of  steel  silos  to  store  the 
ever-growing  mountains  of  wheat  and 
corn. 

The  steel  mills  all  but  closed  down; 
some  actually  did  give  up,  others  laid 
off  thousands  of  their  skilled  workers 
and  installed  in  their  stead  little  steel 
rollers,    with    electric    motors    to    drive 


them.  These  were  lined  up  in  long  rows 
like  soldiers  on  parade  in  front  of  the 
furnaces  and  a  few  men  at  the  control 
board  pushing  the  buttons  while  these 
little  rollers  did  the  work  that  thousands 
of  men  had  done  before.  When  these 
men  went  home,  their  paychecks  stop- 
ped. 

The  farmer  continued  to  plow  for 
plantlna,  but  his  crops  were  plowed 
under.  Later  we  paid  him  not  to  grow 
corn  and  wheat  and  hogs.  Ripened 
fruit  was  allowed  to  rot  under  the 
trees;  tons  of  oranges  were  burned, 
because  few  people  had  money  to  buy. 
Great  scientists  of  world  renown 
showed  us  how  to  make  gasoline  from 
corn  and  potatoes  and  cheap  paper 
pulp  from  native  American  trees,  but 
there  was  no  profit  to  established  busi- 
nesses in  such  operations,  so  the  efforts 
of  these  men  were  Ignored. 

All  this  was  during  the  'thin  thirties'! 

Then  one  peaceful  Sunday  morning, 
America  was  shocked.  Pearl  hiarbor 
had  been  bombed!  War — a  bonanza 
for  business — had  saved  the  day  for 
free  enterprise  again.  Such  slogans  as: 
'Call  up  the  Men',  'Work  now  to  Unite', 
'Fight  for  Victory',  'Work  for  Victory', 
'Buy  Victory  with  Bonds',  greeted  the 
public  from  every  corner  billboard. 

The  steel  workers  poured  back  to  the 
mills  and  furnaces  of  the  expanded 
plants,  turning  out  more  steel  than  all 
our  fascist  enemies  combined.  While 
men  and  women  worked  on  the  indus- 
trial front  fashioning  the  weapons  and 
tools  of  war,  our  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  were  fighting  for  victory  all 
over  the  world. 

But  In  spite  of  our  military  successes 
abroad  and  our  high  production  rates 
at  home,  the  Inevitable  results  of  the 
'luscious  twenties'  and  the  'thin  thirties' 
are  still  with  us  In  the  'frightful  forties'. 
A  few  headlines  from  the  news  of  the 
day  tell  the  story:  'One-fourth  of  all 
boys  18-19  found  unfit  for  Army',  'Ju- 
venile Crime  in  U.  S.  Increases  alarm- 
ingly', 'One  out  of  every  three  unfit 
for  Army'. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   18) 
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News   of  the   Organization 


MSU's  in  Action 


D 


URING  the  past  two  months  the  Sound  Fleet  of  Tech- 
nocracy has  been. called  upon  to  furnish  the  familiar 
MSU's  in  the  fifth  war  loan  drive. 


The  Sound  Fleet  Dispatcher  reported  204  separate  assign- 
ments in  the  month  of  June.  (Reports  on  July  assignments 
are  incomplete  at  this  time.) 

In  cities  throughout  the  Los  Angeles  area,  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  American  Red  Cross,  Civilian  Defense 
organizations,  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  the 
American  Legion  and  other  organizations  sponsored  pa- 
rades, rallies  and  other  events  in  connection  with  the  bond 
drive,  and  the  members  of  Technocracy's  Sound  Fleet  from 
these  cities  were  dispatched  to  render  whatever  service 
was  required. 


Top:  One  of  the  participants  in  the  program  at  Monterey  Park 
uses  AC  equipment  furnished   by  Sound   Fleet. 

Left:   Speaker  addresses  the  group   assembled   at  Monterey  Park. 
Alhambra   Civilian   Defense   Band  furnished  music. 

Lower   Left:  One  of  the   MSU's  which  furnished   sound   facilities 
for  the   Fourth  of  July  event. 

Below:    Monterey   Park   Boy   Scout  Troop   uses   MSU   in   their  War 
Bond  Drive. — Techphotos  by  Du  Ree. 


Two  Mobile  Sound   Units  of  Technocracy's  Sound   Fleet,   which   were   used    by  the    United   States  Treasury   De- 
partment  in   the    Fifth    War    Loan    Drive,    on    Broadway    between    Fourfh   and    Fifth   in    Downtown    Los  Angeles. 


Letters  received  from  these  various 
groups  by  the  Gray  Fleet  Control  in- 
dicate the  extent  of  functional  service 
rendered  by  these  efficient  MSU's. 

One  of  these  letters,  addressed  to 
Assistant  Dispatcher  Rose  Livingston 
and  signed  by  F.  F.  Gualano,  Com- 
munity Chairman  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment    War     Finance     Committee, 


stated: 

"The  Monterey  Park  Fifth  War  Loan 
Committee  desires  to  express  its  ap- 
preciation for  your  cooperation  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  members 
of  Technocracy  Inc.,  in  furnishing  the 
sound  equipment  and  automobiles  at 
the  Fourth  of  July  Parade  and  celebra- 
tion and  for  their  use  during  the  pre- 
ceding week. 

"Kindly  accept  our  thanks  for  your 
assistance  and   patriotic  cooperation." 

In  a  letter,  dated  June  29,  Milo 
Thompson,  Commander  of  Van  Nuys 
Post  No.  193  of  the  American  Legion, 
commended  the  sound  technicians  for 
placing  'themselves  and  their  cars  at 
our  disposal  during  the  entire  day'  and 
stated  further  that  their  help  and  co- 
operation added  'in  no  small  measure 
to  the  success  of  our  activities.' 


On  July  5  and  again  on  July  8,  by 
special  permission  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  two  of  the  Mobile 
Sound  Units  were  parked  on  Broadway 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  in  Down- 
town Los  Angeles  from  ten  a.m.  to 
seven   p.m. 

An  amplifier  was  set  up  in  the  W.  T. 
Grant  Building  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  shoppers  Inside  the  store,  while 
MSU's  attracted  those  on  the  streets. 
Authorized  agents  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment made  all  announcements. 

On  July  8,  a  similar  activity  was  car- 
ried out  in  hluntlngton  Park,  where  the 
City  Police  had  reserved  three  spaces 
in  front  of  the  W.  T.  Grant  Building 
for  two  MSU's.  Amplifier  arrange- 
ments were  the  same  as  those  in  the 
Downtown   district. 


Left:    Front  view  of   MSU   with   model   of  Technocracy's   Flying   Wing    mounted   on 
top.     (Note  pictures  above.) 

Lower  Left:  Authorized   agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  using   microphone  from 
MSU  for  bond  drive  announcements. 

Below:    Thousands    of    Los    Angeles    residents    were    attracted    by    the    MSU's    and 
paused   to    hear   announcements. — Techphotos   by   Du    Ree. 
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Servicemen   enjoy   picnic    dinner   at   one   o-f  Technocracy's   tables 
at  GrifRth  Park,  July  2. — Techphoto  by  DuRee. 


Orchestra  and  entertainers  on   program  sponsored   by  Hollywood 
USO    for    servicemen    at    Griffith    Park. — Techphoto    by    Thomas. 


Servicemen  Go  to  a  Picnic 


ON  Sunday,  July  2,  the  War 
Council  of  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles and  the  Hollyv^^ood  USO 
sponsored  a  picnic  for  nearly  250  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  at  Griffith 
Park  in  Los  Angeles.  At  the  request  of 
the  USO,  the  Sound  Staff  of  techno- 
cracy furnished  Mobile  Sound  Units 
and  AC  equipment  for  the  event. 

Members      of     Technocracy     trans- 
ported    the     servicemen     and     women 
from  the  fHollywood   USO  to  the  park 
in   official  cars  of  the  Gray   Fleet. 
Picnic  dinners  were  furnished  by  the 


sponsoring  groups  and  by  the  women 
of  Technocracy,  who  had  prepared 
baked  hams  and  other  delectable 
dishes. 

Entertainment  was  arranged  by  Ihe 
USO  and  included  songs,  pantomimeb, 
acrobatic  acts  and  music  by  an  or- 
chestra. 

Acknowledging  the  service  of  Tech 
nocracy's  Sound  and   Gray   Fleet,   Rex- 
ford   Bellamy,   Program   Director  of  the 
USO,  stated  in  a  letter  to  Rose  Living- 
ston, Assistant  Dispatcher  of  the  Fleet: 


Staff  operating  AC  equipment  to  furnish  sound  for  Griffith  Park  picnic.  One  of 
Technocracy's  Authorized  Speakers  prepares  to  make  anouncements. — Techphoto 
by  Du   Ree. 


"Please  accept  the  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  cooperation  of  members 
of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  in  making  the 
servicemen's  picnic  at  Griffith  Park  on 
July  2,  a  huge  success.  While  this  af- 
fair was  carried  on  under  the  auspices 
of  the  USO  and  the  War  Council  of 
Los  Angeles,  its  success  was  due 
largely  to  the  sincere  and  hard  work 
of  you  and  your  associates. 

"Our  thanks  Is  given  for  the  more 
than  200  service  men  who  were  thus 
given  a  very  enjoyable  time." 

Further  appreciation  was  expressed 
In  the  following  letter  received  by  Mrs. 
Livingston  from  Paul  Cruger,  Chairman 
hlollywood  District  War  Morale  Com- 
mittee: 

"Please  convey  the  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  War  Morale  Com- 
mittee of  the  Los  Angeles  City  War 
Council  and  the  United  Service  or- 
ganization for  the  splendid  help  and 
cooperation  furnished  by  your  group 
from  Technocracy,  Inc.,  at  the  USO 
picnic  given  at  Griffith  Park  on  Sun- 
day, July  2. 

"Your  system  of  transportation  was 
a  feat  we  are  grateful  for.  You  saved 
a  difficult  situation  that  would  have 
prevented  many  of  the  service  person- 
nel from  attending  the  outdoor  event. 

"We  thank  you  again  for  jumping 
Into  the  problem  and  feeding  many  of 
the  service  men." 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  all 
over  the  Continent  are  familiar  with 
the  Official  Gray  Cars  of  Technocracy, 
as  one  of  these  gray  cars  means  a 
'lift'  down  the  highway.  On  numerous 
occasions  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet 
has    transported   veterans    of   this   war 
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OPERATIONS 


and  of  former  wars  to  functions  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  un- 
able to  attend. 

These  'Operations'  pages  indicate 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  activities  of 
the  Sections  of  Technocracy  in  the  Los 
Anqeles  area. 

While  scores  of  members  in  the  Or- 
ganization are  serving  with  the  Armed 
Forces  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  Tech- 
nocrats at  home  on  all  parts  of  the 
Continent  are  carrying  on  organiza- 
tional work,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of 
wartime  activity. 

There  Is  a  job  to  be  done — that  of 
informing  the  people  of  North  America 
of  the  trends  that  are  shaping  our 
destiny — and  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.  Technocracy  invites  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  interested  In  the  future 
of  our  Continent  to  Investigate  this 
Organization  and  Its  Victory  Program. 


On  this  page  are  pictures  of 
groups  of  Service  personnel  enter- 
tained at  the  picnic  in  Griffith 
Park  on  Sunday,  July  2.  Copies 
of  these  pictures  are  being  sent 
to  these  young  men  and  women 
from  the  offices  of  this  Organiza- 
tion. 

— Techphotos  by  Thomas. 
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THE  GENERAL  WELFARE 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   13) 

Many  of  the  rejections  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  combined  failure  and  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  our  educational 
authorities.  Illiteracy  persisted  through 
the  two.  previous  decades  and  Is  still 
with  us.  According  to  a  Washington 
dispatch,  Army  figures  for  rejections 
are  341  per  IQOO.  Doctors  report  that 
leading  causes  of  these  rejections  are 
jlllteracy,  syphilis,  poor  eyesight  and 
mental  diseases.  Of  the  first  million 
men  examined,  60,000  were  rejected 
due  to  venereal  diseases.  Four  million 
have  been  rejected  for  mental  Instabil- 
ity, poor  eyesight  and  hearing,  illit- 
eracy and  flat  feet. 

Furthermore,  statistics  released  by 
ihe  United  States  Census  Bureau  and 
+he  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  In  Chicago,  show  that  the 
percentage  of  mental  cases  is  increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate.  In  1941  there 
was  one  patient  in  a  mental  Institution 
-for  every  22  I  outside.  When  inductees 
came  up  for  the  scrutiny  of  Army  and 
Navy  medical  men,  75  out  of  every 
1000,  or  approximately  one  out  of  13 
was  rejected  for  nervous  or  mental  in- 
stability sufficient  to  cancel  military 
usefulness.  Thirty  oer  cent  of  the  cas- 
ualties now  being  Invalided  home  from 
the  war  zone  are  psychiatric,  or  have 
some  well-defined   psychiatric  aspects. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  revealed  by 
such  statistics  as  these,  Technocracy 
asks:  What  have  we  done  since  World 
War  I  for  the  General  Welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  Continent? 

Technocracy's  program  of  Total 
Conscription  would  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum this  human  and  material  waste.  By 
eliminating  illiteracy,  juvenile  delin- 
quency will  largely  disappear.  Army 
and  Navy  authorities  have  stated  that 
thev  have  developed  a  system  of  ed- 
ucation which  will  produce  the  same,  or 
better,  results  In  a  few  months  or  even 
a  few  weeks  of  intensive  training  than 
our  present  system  is  doing  In  four 
•years.  Under  Total  Conscription  this 
training  will  be  available  to  every 
young  man  and  woman,  whereas  at  the 
present  time  only  those  with  sufficient 
money  to  pay  entrance  fees  Into  our 
colleges  are  privileged  to  attend. 

At  regular  intervals  every  citizen 
will     be     given     a     complete     physical 


and  mental  check-up  to  reveal  the 
necessity  for  any  •  medical  or  dental 
attention.  Treatment  will  be  avail- 
able to  all,  regardless  of  age  or  social 
position.  This  may  sound  like  a  tre- 
mendous job,  but  note  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  Army  medical 
corps   Is   functioning   for   its   personnel. 

Major  General  Robert  hHIIIIard  Mills, 
head  of  the  Army  dental  division,  re- 
ported that  since  Pearl  Harbor  the 
dental  corps  has  made  1,800,000  new 
sets  of  false  teeth;  has  fixed  220,000 
dentures;  made  56,000  bridges;  filled 
31,142,000  cavities;  and  given  3,235,- 
000  gum  treatments.  Every  day  94,000 
men  sit  in  dental  chairs. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  city  of 
Mobile,  Alabama,  was  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  an  epidemic  of  men- 
ingococcus meningitis,  with  new  cases 
developing  at  the  rate  of  eight  per 
week.  Mobile  doctors  blame  lack  of 
hospital  care  for  the  city's  astounding 
death  rate — 25%.  In  contrast.  Army 
and  Navy  death  rate  in  this  particular 
disease  Is  about  3%.  A  recent  article 
In  Time  magazine  stated: 

"The  Army  proudly  announced  that 
during  1943  only  27  out  of  every  1000 
men  cauqht  a  venereal  disease,  the 
lowest  infection  rate  ever  recorded 
(1942  rate:  40.5)." 

But  In  the  records  for  civilians,  who 
do  not  have  regular  examinations,  the 
statistics  do  not  look  as  promising.  It 
Is  known  that  2,000,000  persons  In  the 
United  States  are  constantly  Infected 
with  gonorrhea;  that  at  least  10,000,- 
000  persons  either  have  or  have  had 
syphilis;  that  over  100,000  persons  die 
yearly  of  syphilis;  that  one  out  of  seven 
cases  of  blindness  Is  due  to  syphilis; 
and  that  out  of  all  the  cases  that 
crowd  our  asylums,  one  in  every  ten  is 
a  victim  of  syphilitic  infection. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  haphazard 
methods  of  distributing  the  necessities 
of  life  to  civilians  with  the  smooth-flow- 
ing distribution  of  the  same  human 
requirements  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
Office  of  War  Information  points  out 
that  the  United  States  soldier  receives, 
in  addition  to  his  cash  compensation, 
his  food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  and 
dental  care,  and  hospitalization.  ThI; 
brings    his    total    earnings    up    to    the 


egulvalent  of  $1700,  plus  allotments  to 
his  family.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
dustrial worker  and  the  'white  collar' 
worker  each  receive  an  average  wage 
of  $1690,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  Out  of 
this  he  must  furnish  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, medical  and  dental  care,  hospital- 
ization, pay  dues,  buy  bonds,  pay  taxes, 
furnish  transportation,  etc.,  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

This  Is  a  clear  indication  that  na- 
tional service  under  Technocracy's  Vic- 
tory Program  would  not  only  be  'ac- 
ceptable' but  would  be  a  'boon'  to  the 
American  who  today  is  harassed  by 
taxes.  Interest,  debts,  mortgages,  and 
all  of  the  other  worries  that  make  his 
days  miserable  and  his  nights  sleepless. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  years 
ago,  our  founding  fathers  saw  fit  to 
adopt  a  motto  which  appears  on  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States.  Para- 
doxically, this  revolutionary  motto, 
'Annult  Coeptis  Novus  Ordo  Sec- 
lorum,'  also  appears  on  every  dollar 
bill  circulated  in  the  United  States. 
Translated  this  reads,  'Time  makes  way 
for  the  new  order  of  security.'  Only 
the  Installation  of  Total  Conscription 
will  insure  that  security  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

— Geoffrey  F.  Scollick. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  In  the  winter  of 
I9I8-I9I9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chlef,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  nation-wide  membership  organ- 
ization. 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  afTiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or 
endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid 
by  the   member  to   his   local   Section. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  almost 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed   Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy    unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and   politicians  are  not  eligible. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome   in  Technocracy. 
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FOR  ITS  SECURITY  THIS  CONTINENT  MUST  HAVE  A  RING 
OF   PERMANENT   DEFENSE  BASES  AS  SHOWN   ON  THE 

ABOVE  MAP. 

(See  'The  Road  to  Victory',  page  7.) 
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PATRIOTISM  DEFINED 


IN  time  of  war,  fhe  word  'patriotism'  is  bandied  about 
promiscuously.  Apparently  no  one  worries  much  about 
the  correct  usage  of  the  term.  Looking  at  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word,  we  find  that  Webster's  Dictionary  terms 
patriotism:  'Love  of  country;  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
one's  country.'  Using  'devotion  to  the  welfare  of  one's 
country'  as  a  yardstick,  let  us  measure  some  of  the  so-called 
acts  of  patriotism  we  are  witnessing  today. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  appeals  have  been 
made  for  the  purchase  of  war  bonds  as  a  token  of  patrio- 
tism. As  long  as  we  are  waging  this  war  under  the  merchan- 
dising practices  of  the  Price  System,  war  bonds  must  be 
sold  to  maintain  economic  stability. 

The  'ten  per  cent'  slogan  has  been  so  loudly  acclaimed 
by  the  Price  System  ballyhoo  artists  that  workers  in  war 
plants  and  offices,  fearing  the  social  disapprobation  of  their 
employers  and  fellow  employes,  have  been  keeping  up  ap- 
pearances by  buying  bonds  and  then  cashing  them  In  as 
soon  as  the  60-day  limit  has  expired.  In  this  way  they  can 
purchase  more  bonds  without  a  new  cash  outlay.  With  few 
exceptions,  those  who  are  buying  bonds  and  are  not  cashing 
them  in  consider  them  a   'sound  financial  investment.' 

Can  this  kind  of  bond  buying  be  interpreted  as  showing 
'devotion  to  the  welfare  of  one's  country'?  Indeed  it  can- 
not! 

Then  there  are  those  Americans  who  proudly  display  as 
their  badge  of  patriotism  the  blisters  and  callouses  they 
have  worn  on  their  hands  from  digging  in  their  victory 
gardens.  Underneath  the  'noble'  surface  of  their  patriotic 
reasons  for  planting  will  be  found  the  yearning  to  'putter 
around  In  the  yard'  or  the  fact  that  the  family  likes  fresh 
vegetables  better  than  those  obtained  in  the  markets.  A 
few  are  sincere  in  the  absurd  idea  that  they  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  welfare  of  this  country. 

Technocracy  has  long  contended  that  the  attempt  to 
recondition  the  people  of  America  to  the  hand-tool  methods 
of  an  agrarian  society  Is  a  fascist  trend.  We  cannot  pro- 
duce for  a  highly  integrated  society  in  such  a  manner.  This 
victory  garden  nonsense  is  not  only  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  people,  but  it  Is  a  wanton  waste  of 
our  resources  of  time  and  materials — resources  that  could 
have  been  utilized  in  producing  modern  technology  for  the 
large-scale  operation  of  America's  farm  lands,  rather  than 
in  providing  hand  Implements  for  the  tilling  of  picayune 
plots. 


There  are  many  other  appeals  to  the  American  public 
that  are  being  made  in  the  name  of  'patriotism,'  but  most 
misleading  of  all  Is  the  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  'free' 
enterprise. 

An  analysis  of  the  term  'free  enterprise'  reveals  that  it 
means:  'Freedom  to  chisel;  freedom  to  profit  at  the  expense 
of  others;  freedom  to  maintain  an  artificial  scarcity  In  the 
midst  of  potential  plenty;  freedom  to  operate  for  private 
benefit  against  the  public  welfare;  freedom  to  contract  with 
foreign  firms  —  even  enemy  firms  —  agreements  that  are 
detrimental  to  our  country;  freedom  to  wantonly  destroy 
our  natural  resources;  freedom  to  foster  poverty,  slums, 
crime  and  malnutrition.'  Does  the  upholding  of  such  prac- 
tices denote  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  our  country? 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  America's  finest  young  people 
will  have  lost  their  lives  or  their  health  In  the  effort  to 
defeat  fascism  abroad.  They  are  patriotically  devoting  their 
lives  to  our  country.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Americans  at 
home  to  keep  fascism  from  entering  through  the  back  door 
here,  in  order  that  those  Americans  will  not  have  suffered 
and  died  in  vain. 

Did  you  mean  it  when  you  said,  'I'd  like  to  take  the  profits 
out  of  war,'  or  was  that  just  a  remark  to  'salve  your  con- 
science' when  you  thought  of  that  boy  lying  in  the  muck 
and  mud  of  a  foreign  battlefield?  When  that  boy  comes 
back — If  he  does  come  back — he  will  be  asking,  'What  were 
you  doing  while  I  was  risking  my  life  for  our  country?'  Is 
your  answer  going  to  be,  'I  was  too  busy  making  money  In 
a  war  plant  to  be  concerned  about  the  destiny  of  the  Con- 
tinent.' Or  will  you  be  able  to  look  him  squarely  In  the  eye 
and  say,  'I  helped  to  put  all  Americans  on  the  same  basis 
of  sacrifice  and  opportunity  and  I  offer  you  an  America 
mobilized  for  peace,  ready  to  meet  a  destiny  of  abundance 
and  security  for  all  Americans.' 

That  is  what  our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  for  today 
— peace  and  security.  Are  they  going  to  find  it  when  they 
get  home?  It  is  time  for  Americans  to  make  up  their 
minds  whether  they  want  to  be  in  the  ranks  of  the  'ten 
percenters,'  the  'victory  gardeners'  and  the  'status  quoers' 
or  whether  they  will  display  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country  by  demanding  an  American  solution  to  an  Ameri- 
can problem — Total  Conscription. 

North  America  needs  loyal,  patriotic  citizens  today  as 
never  before.  Americans,  wake  up  and  go  Into  action! 
Show  your  patriotism  NOW! 
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THE  POLITICAL  FARCE 


At  the  Expense  of  Their  Own  Welfare  Americans 
Are  Again  Being  Asked  to  Vote  for  the  Status  Quo 


THE  American  politician  is  one  of 
the  people — 'one  of  the  comnnon 
people,'  he  insists.  His  routine  of 
life  is  much  like  that  of  other  Ameri- 
cans: He  was  once  a  'cute  little  baby;' 
then  he  grew  older  and  went  to  school, 
and  behaved  much  like  other  Ameri- 
can boys;  after  school,  he  got  a  job, 
married,  bought  a  home  and  settled 
down  to  a  'respectable'  life.  To  this 
extent,  he  does  not  differ  especially 
from  the  average  citizen.  Then,  what 
is  it  that  causes  him  to  take  on  the 
physiological  characteristics  of  the 
louse? 

There  are  a  number  of  pathways 
that  lead  to  political  office. 

In  college,  or  even  In  high  school, 
some  individuals  get  Interested  In  a 
political  career.  They  run  for  student 
offices,  and  their  ego  Is  flattered  by 
the  publicity  and  back-slapping  that 
goes  on  —  they  feel  important,  and 
they  want  more  of  the  same.  If  they 
are  successful  in  not  opposing  the  au- 
thorities and  at  the  same  time  In  not 
displeasing  the  students,  and  If  they 
maintain  the  'right'  social  attitude, 
they  are  encouraged  to  enter  politics 
later  on  when  they  have  become  'solid' 
citizens  in  the  community. 

THE  ROAD  TO  POLITICS 

The  most  common  passageway  Into 
politics  is  through  the  doors  of  the 
legal  profession.  The  lawyer  has 
learned  the  art  of  word-quibbling, 
evasion  and  duplicity.  His  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  past,  with  his  'preced- 
ents' and  'past  decisions;'  he  is  re- 
actionary or,  at  most,  conservative. 
His  talents  and  his  Integrity  are  for 
sale  at  a  price.  He  has  the  business- 
man's point  of  view  In  regard  to 
property  and  finance.  So  he  is  likely 
to  be  a  trustworthy  guardian  of  the 
status  quo. 

Then,  on  occasion,  the  businessman 
himself  may  enter  politics.  He  under- 
stands the  'needs'  of  business.  He 
has  'friends'  and  connections.    There  is 


something  about  a  successful,  nice  busi- 
nessman that  warms  the  heart  of  the 
voters;  perhaps  he  typifies  their  own 
secret  ambitions  in  life.  So,  frequently 
we  find  the  businessman  being  pro- 
jected into  politics  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  business. 

Finally,  we  may  consider  the  'sin- 
cere damn  fool.'  He  is  the  man  with 
lofty  ideals,  who  wants  to  improve  the 
fare  of  the  other  'common'  people. 
Sometimes,  when  conditions  are  tough 
for  business,  and  the  population  is  be- 
coming turbulent,  one  of  these  fools — 
a  professor,  a  clergyman  or  just  an 
amateur  social  reformer — is  thrown  to 
the  voters,  and  on  occasion  becomes 
elected.  He,  too,  soon  becomes  a 
louse  or  dies  a  sad  and  disillusioned 
man. 


RULES  OF  THE  GAME 

The  game  of  politics  has  its  rules 
and  these  must  be  adhered  to,  or  the 
player  soon  becomes  an  ex-office- 
holder. We  are  not  trying  to  make 
any  distinctions  between  the  various 
party  attachments  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  there  are  none.  Any  differ- 
ences that  may  be  displayed  to  the 
voters  are  merely  window  dressing, 
and  are  only  used  as  bait  to  attract 
the  suckers.  The  behavior  in  office  is 
always  the  same.  Politics  itself  is  a 
pattern  of  behavior.  It  is  a  skin  game, 
like  the  game  of  the  louse.  Like  the 
louse,  the  politician  is  'a  parasite,  liv- 
ing on  the  body  of  its  host,  deriving 
warmth  and  nourishment  therefrom, 
and  contributing  nothing  in  return.' 
The  analogy  is  so  close  that  It  is  fitting 
and  proper  for  us  to  refer  to  a  poli- 
tician as  a  louse. 

The  job  of  the  politician  is  by  na- 
ture two-faced.  He  retains  his  posi- 
tion in  office  by  being  clever  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  chiselers 
in  the  community,  and  at  the  same 
tinne  in  convincing  the  common  voters 
that  he  Is  on  their  side.  He  has  a 
code   which    he    must  follow.     The   Ten 


Commandments  of  the  politician  may 
be  stated  somewhat  as  follows: 

1 .  Get  votes.  Don't  worry  how  you 
get  them;  just  get  them.  This  you  must 
do  above  all  else;  for,  thereby,  you  get 
Into  office  and  stay  there. 

2.  Promise  all  things  to  all  people. 

Be  a  friend  to  all  people  and  at  the 
same  time  an  enemy  of  all  their  en- 
emies. This  is  not  as  difficult  as  It 
would  appear,  for  they  are  simple- 
minded  and  are  easily  fooled.  When 
you  cannot  pay  off  on  the  promises, 
it  is  always  easy  to  shift  the  blame 
onto  others  or  onto  circumstances. 

3.  Carefully  guard  the  rights  of  the 
chiseler.  Be  good  to  the  businessman; 
for  it  is  he  who  has  the  money — and 
propaganda  at  election  time  costs 
money.  There  is  also  another  reason; 
the  businessman  knows  ways  of  reward- 
ing his  'friends.' 

4.  Always  claim  to  be  a  'common' 
man.  Smile  at  the  voters,  and  con- 
vince them  that  you  are  as  mediocre 
as  they  are,  even  though  It  sickens 
you  to  do  so.  Be  a  good  back-slapper 
and  baby-klsser;  that  will  get  you  more 
votes  than  your  brains  will. 

5.  Never  let  your  right  hand  know 
what  your  left  hand  is  doing,  and  vice 
versa.  Play  the  ends  against  each 
other,  but  be  safely  sheltered  in  the 
middle.  Foster  and  protect  crime  and 
vice,  for  they  are  necessary  to  busi- 
ness; but,  for  the  sake  of  the  'good' 
people  and  the  reformers,  pretend  on 
the  surface  to  be  crime's  bitter  enemy. 

6.  NeVer  give  the  suckers  an  even 
break.  You  can't  play  square  and  win. 
Never  pass  a  law  without  a  loophole 
in  it.  It  gives  business  to  the  lawyers, 
and  the  'successful'  people  can  always 
slip  through  it;  while  the  'common' 
people  are  fooled  into  thinking  it  Is  for 
their  welfare. 

7.  Keep  the  people  confused.  They 
are  more  easily  fooled  when  In  that 
state.  Promote,  or  at  least  'keep  on 
ice,'     inter-sectional     and     Inter-group 
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"This  November,  democracy  goes  into  action  and  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  his  opinions  on 
the  momentous  problems  of  the  nation.  The  political  battle  now 
rages — republicans  versus  democrats.  To  change  or  not  to  change, 
that  is  the  question.  .  .  . 

"There  will  be  millions  of  reasons  behind  the  votes  cast  in 
November,  but  unfortunately  there  will  be  no  planned  intention 
of  installing  a  new  social  orcler.  .  .  .  The  process  of  disillusionment 
is  slow   but,   like  the  mills  of  the  gods,  it  grinds  exceedingly  fine. 

"In  time  the  ballot  of  America  may  be  used,  not  to  elect 
incompetents,  but  to  install  a  new  social  order.  If  it  provides  this 
means  of  social  advance  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
this  Continent  In  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner  it  will  have  per- 
formed a  greater  service  than  was  ever  dreamed  for  it  by  its  most 
ardent  supporters.  Within  the  next  few  years  the  citizens  of 
America  will  be  called  upon  by  the  march  of  events  to  make  their 
decision." 

—From  TECHNOCRACY  Magazine, 
A-20   issue,    November,    1940. 


jealousies  and  disputes.  Never  let 
the  people  think  on  the  real  issues  of 
the  day. 

8.  Tax  the  suckers  for  all  the  traffic 
will  bear.  Indirect  taxes  are  better 
than  direct  taxes;  for  example,  let 
crime  'tax'  the  people  and  you  collect 
from  crime.  Always  pretend  to  econ- 
omize; education,  public  health  and 
research  are  good  places  to  econom- 
ize— they  do  not  pay  off  very  well, 
and  the  public  neither  understands  nor 
appreciates  their  usefulness,  especially 
if  they  suspect  there  is  'extravagance 
and  waste  of  public  funds.' 

9.  Never  do  more  for  the  common 
welfare  than  necessity  compels  you  to. 

The  people  are  most  easily  controlled 
when  they  are  ignorant,  superstitious, 
tired  from  toil  and  living  In  poverty. 

10.  Maintain  loyal  opposition.  Form 
and  keep  up  connections  with  compet- 
ing political  parties,  labor  union  com- 
bines, and  'reform'  and  fraternal 
groups.  They  may  come  in  handy  as 
scape-goats,  or  you  may  even  let  them 
have  control  when  the  going  is  becom- 
ing too  tough  for  you  to  handle  and 
thus  they  will  get  the  blame.  Also, 
when  you  work  with  them  inside  of  the 
inner  circle,  you  can  organize  unlim- 
ited confusion  on  the  periphery.  Keep 
the  status  quo  intact  at  all  cost. 

With  the  game  of  politics  being 
what  it  is  and  the  rules  being  what 
they  are,  it  is  useless  for  one  to  hope 


for  any  improvement  in  the  social  or- 
der under  political  management.  It  is 
useless  to  vote  one  set  of  politicians 
out  and  put  another  set  in,  so  long  as 
the  game  and  the  rules  remain  the 
same.  It  is  the  same  as  trying  to  stop 
racetrack  gambling  by  changing  the 
jockeys. 

Politics,  like  business,  is  endemic  to 
a  scarcity  economy.  Whenever  an 
area  is  subject  to  a  scarcity  economy, 
there  are  ten  thousand  opinions  as  to 
how  the  scarcity  should  be  distributed. 
Each  person  in  that  area  has  from  one 
to  a  dozen  different  opinions  on  the 
matter.  Out  of  these  opinions,  there 
develop  a  dozen  or  more  social  philo- 
sophies. So  we  are  plagued  with  such 
philosophies  as  communism,  socialism, 
fascism,  feudalism,  democracy,  repub- 
licanism, farmer-labor  progressivism, 
new  dealism,  townsendism,  free  money- 
ism,  end  poverty  in  California  and 
many  other  philosophical  panaceas — 
all  representing  varying  opinions  of 
how  the  scarcity  should  be  divided. 

GUARDIANS  OF  SCARCITY 

In  such  a  rubbish  heap  of  opinions 
is  an  ideal  place  for  the  politician  to 
flourish.  There,  it  is  easy  for  him  to 
raise  the  hopes  of  the  people,  to  di- 
vide them  against  each  other,  and  to 
create  confusion.  And  the  politician 
always  proclaims  himself  as  the  'man 
of  the  hour.'    In  the  meantime  he  fails 


utterly  to  do  anything  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living.  He  is  the  guardian 
of  scarcity,  and  he  is  going  to  see  that 
scarcity  is  what  we  have,  even  if  he 
has  to  destroy  the  abundance — like 
the  new  deal  did  and  is  still  doing. 
The  politician  fears  abundance  above 
all  else. 

Abundance  is  much  easier  to  dis- 
tribute than  is  a  scarcity;  but  there  is 
no  room  for  opinions,  no  room  for 
philosophy,  and  hence  no  room  for 
politicians.  When  an  abundance  is 
distributed,  it  is  merely  distributed.  It 
is  an  engineering  job.  Opinions,  philo- 
sophy and  politics  are  but  Interfer- 
ences; they  are  in  the  road  and,  if 
abundance  is  distributed,  it  Is  done 
without  these.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  distribute  an  abundance,  and  there 
will  always  be  only  one  way — give  it 
to  the  consumers.  It  cannot  be  sold, 
it  cannot  be  traded.  It  cannot  be  used 
as  a  means  of  reward  for  service  ren- 
dered— it  must  be  given  away;  it  is  no 
more  complicated  than  that. 

AN  ENGINEERING  JOB 

When  any  operation  is  reduced  to 
one  principle,  opinions,  philosophy  and 
politics  vanish  from  it.  For  example, 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  water 
there  Is  no  philosophy  of  distribution; 
the  job  is  turned  over  to  the  engineer, 
and  distribution  follows.  in  desert 
areas,  where  water  for  irrigation  is 
scarce,  the  distribution  of  the  scarcity 
is  subject  to  numerous  opinions  and 
political  hokum.  Only  when  a  concen- 
sus of  opinion  is  reached,  is  the  en- 
gineer permitted  to  go  to  work. 

Since  America's  resources,  tech- 
nology and  trained  manpower  make 
abundance  imminently  possible  for  all 
the  citizens  on  this  Continent,  we  have 
reached  a  social  crisis — the  first  time 
this  kind  of  crisis  has  faced  the  people 
of  any  area  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
For  the  first  time  on  any  continent,  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods 
and  services  has  become  purely  an 
engineering  job.  The  politicians  of  all 
parties  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada see  only  one  problem  before 
them:  Flow  to  maintain  scarcity  and 
deprive  Americans  of  abundance.  In 
the  face  of  our  rising  technology,  that 
is  becoming  increasingly  more  difficult. 

Americans  have  millions  of  opinions 
about  how  a  scarcity  should  be  dis- 
tributed; but  impending  abundance  is 
rendering  these  opinions  null  and  void. 
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Abundance  is  forcinq  them  to  turn  to 
an  engineering  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  and  to  abandon 
ti.eir  opinions,  to  forsake  their  philo- 
sophies, to  ignore  their  politics  and 
business.  All  'postwar  plans'  advanced 
in  America  to  date  are  plans  for  main- 
taining and  distributing  a  scarcity. 
None  are  designed  for  the  production 
and  distribution   of  abundance. 

Technocracy  presents  the  only  social 
design  that  is  capable  of  meeting  the 
emergencies  of  this  Continent  and 
that  includes  the  emergency  created 
by   an    imminent   abundance — its    pro- 


gram of  Total  Conscription.  Techno- 
cracy did  not  design  its  program  of 
Total  Conscription  as  a  'postwar  plan,' 
but  designed  it  specifically  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  total  war.  Total 
Conscription,  however,  will  serve 
equally  well  to  meet  the  emergency 
of  peace;  it  is  the  only  program  which 
can  guarantee  a  smooth  transition  into 
peacetime  operations.  It  is  the  only 
program  which  can  meet  the  challenge 
of  our  new  technology  and  the  abund- 
ance  it   is   capable  of  producing. 

No  matter  how  sincere  you  may  be 
when  you  go  to  the  polls  to  vote,  re- 


member this:  You  are  voting  for  the 
status  quo,  with  its  scarcity,  its  con- 
fusion, its  chiseling  business  and  its 
lousy  politics.  You  will  never  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  for  abundance  at  a 
political  election.  Your  opportunity  to 
share  in  this  Continent's  abundance 
will  come  only  after  you  have  become 
part  of  the  mass  movement  for  Total 
Conscription,  and  have  compelled  our 
leaders  to  adopt  it  as  a  national  pro- 
gram. How  about  It?  Do  you  have 
what  It  takes?  Or  are  you  merely  a 
human   pawn   In  the  game  of  politics? 

— Wilton  Ivie 


Future  Rubber  Prospects 


North  America  can  Roll  on  Home-produced  Rubber  Unless  We 
Prefer  to  OfFer  Our  Heritage  on  the  Altar  of  World  Trade 


MANY  differences  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  qualities  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  as  compared  to 
natural  rubber  are  being  expressed.  In 
common  usage  the  term  'natural  rub- 
ber' is  taken  to  mean  the  sap  of 
Hevea  brazlliensis,  a  tree  growing  in 
Brazil,  Central  America,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  East  Indies  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Synthetic  rubber  is  that 
which  Is  compounded  In  a  chemist's 
test  tube. 

Natural  rubber  can  also  be  obtained 
from  many  other  plants  growing 
throughout  the  world.  Now  that  our 
chief  sources  of  imported  rubber  are 
cut  off  by  war,  we  are  developing  in 
this  country  several  of  the  other  plants 
known  to  contain  natural  latex,  two  of 
which  are  the  Mexican  guayule  and  the 
Russian  dandelion,  or  kok-saghyz.  Two 
other  varieties  of  rubber  plants  are 
being  grown  extensively  in  Russia:  the 
Tausagiz,  a  bush  containing  30%  rub- 
ber with  a  crop  every  four  years,  and 
Krimsagiz,  a  grassy  5%  plant  with  a 
crop  each   year. 

Synthetic  rubbers  are  manufactured 
from  petroleum,  coal  products  and 
alcohol  obtained  from  potatoes,  grain 
and  other  vegetable  sources.  Our 
surplus  potato  crops  have  only  recently 
been  utilized  in  making  alcohol  to  be 
used  in  rubber  manufacture — a  much 
better   use   of   surpluses   than   was   the 


practice  not  so  long  ago,  when  large 
crops  of  foodstuffs  were  destroyed. 
Motorists  may  soon  be  driving  on  tires 
made  from  New  England  potatoes. 
War  Food  Administration  officials  esti- 
mate there  are  enough  excess  potatoes 
In  the  Northeastern  States  to  produce 
some  400,000  tires. 

In  wartime  we  are  developing  our 
own  Continental  resources  much  more 
rapidly  than  we  would  have  in  peace- 
time. The  Increased  need  for  rubber 
and  other  essentials  has  called  out  all 
of  our  scientific  data  and  we  are  finally 
finding  out  that  we  are  Independently 
rich  in  natural  resources.  We  are  'dis- 
covering' synthetics  that  are  better 
than  the  originals,  and  we  will  not  want 
to  go  back  to  the  old,  expensive  way 
of  importing  high-priced  products  be- 
cause of  some  cartel  arrangement  that 
dictates  what  each  nation  may  'dis- 
cover'. 

The  Los  Angeles  Dally  News  of  July 
18th  gives  a  hopeful  picture  of  the 
rubber  situation  as  seen  by  F.  B.  Davis, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.: 

"  'I  would  be  greatly  surprised  if,  with 
the  tremendous  impetus  in  Ihis  field,  we 
do  not  succeed  in  producing  tires  and 
other  major  product;;  rrom  synthetic  rub- 
ber the  equal  of  natural  rubber  and  at  a 
competitive    price'    .... 

"Davis  reported  that  the  output  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  this  year  would  be  840,000 
tons,  more  than  this  country  ever  used  in 
any  one  year. 


"California  synthetic  plants  alone  turn 
out  more  than  90,000  tons  a  year.  Davis 
pointed  out  that  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  natural  rubber  would  require 
a  plantation  of  300,000  acres  containing 
30,000,000  trees,  would  cost  $80,000,- 
000   and    would    take   five   years." 

An  important  factor  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  synthetic  rubber  is  the  huge 
saving  of  man-hours,  the  most  costly 
Item  In  rubber  production.  One  syn- 
thetic rubber  plant  at  institute.  West 
Virginia,  turns  out  90,000  tons  while 
employing  only  1500  persons.  To 
achieve  that  production  of  natural  rub- 
ber, plantations  In  the  Far  East  would 
employ  100,000  workmen  to  tap  18,- 
000,000  trees  on  250,000  acres. 

The  cost  of  synthetic  rubber  should 
be  much  less  than  that  of  imported 
rubber  when  the  labor  and  transporta- 
tion factors  are  weighed,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  rubber  has 
been  purposely  retarded  and  cost  kept 
high  in  order  to  give  the  rubber  cartel 
an  unhampered  market.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  synthetic  and  domes- 
tic plant  rubbers  could  be  manufac- 
tured that  would  be  as  good  or  better 
than  the  Imported  product,  but  it  was 
not  until  disaster  was  upon  us  and  we 
were  forced  to  act  that  home  rubber 
production  was  pushed. 

It  has  long  been  claimed  that  syn- 
thetic rubber  Is  Inferior  to  natural. 
This  may  have  been  the  case  when  re- 
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Small  grove  of  Hevea  braziliensis  rub- 
ber trees  upon  which  test  tappings  are 
being   conducted. 


Costa     Rican     workman,     supported     by 
shoe   irons  and   rope,  taps  rubber  tree. 


A  wooden  ladder  is  used  to  reach  the 
upper  portions  of  this  Hevea  brazil- 
iensis    in    hHonduras. 


Under  the  pressure  of  war  the  culture  of  these  trees,  natives  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  being  promoted  in 
Central  America — another  step  toward  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  North  American  Continent. — U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry   Photos. 


search  and  development  were  re- 
tarded, but  now  we  are  manufacturing 
synthetic  rubber  that  is  as  good  or 
even  superior  to  natural  rubber. 

Carl  S.  Kelty  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  last  month  reported: 

"Synthetic    rubber    tires    for    heavy 


service  have  now  been  perfected 
through  experimentation  and  discovery 
and  are  being  turned  out  at  a  rate  of 
5000  a  day  for  military  vehicles  at 
plants  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Company. 
"This  was  the  announcement  ...  by 
Dr.  Sidney  Marsh  Cadwell,  director  of 


World's  largest  butadiene  plant.  Port  Neches,  Texas.  Capacity  of  this  government- 
owned  plant  Is  100,000  tons  of  butadiene  a  year — sufficient  to  produce  110,000  tons 
of  synthetic   rubber. — Photo  courtesy   N.  W.  Ayer   &   Son,    Inc. 


the  tire  division  of  U.  S.  Rubber.  ..." 

"In  addition  several  hundred  of  the 
tires  are  being  made  daily  for  civilian 
use — that  is,  for  busses  and  trucks.  .  .  . 

"Tests  have  shown  the  tires  are  3.175 
times  as  durable  as  the  heavy  service 
tires  made  heretofore  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber. .  .  . 

"The  synthetic  rubber  program  is  a 
demonstrated  success,  the  scientist  de- 
clared. More  has  been  accomplished 
In  two  years  with  synthetic  than  was 
accomplished  in  20  years  with  natural 
rubber. 

"The  new  tires  are  known  as  GRS, 
the  letters  standing  for  Government 
Rubber  Styrene. 

"Dr.  Cadwell  explained  that  butyl 
rubber  is  even  better  than  natural  rub- 
ber for  inner  tubes.  If  a  bit  of  dirt 
or  other  foreign  substance  slips  into 
the  casing  it  is  enfolded  by  the  butyl 
rubber  and  carried  Indefinitely,  where- 
as It  would  cause  natural  rubber  to 
split  or  puncture.  Furthermore  it  holds 
air  three  times  as  well  as  natural  rub- 
ber." 

Another  advantage  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber Is  that  It  can  be  manufactured  to 
suit  certain  uses;  for  instance,  it  h 
possible  to  make  a  gasoline-imperviou- 
synthetic  for  lining  fuel  tanks  in  air- 
planes. 
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The  United  States  imported  650,000 
long  tons  of  crude  rubber  annually  be- 
fore the  war.  Today  the  petroleum 
and  agricultural  synthetics  are  taking 
its  place.  The  insatiable  demands  of 
war  are  using  most  of  our  output,  but 
in  peacetime  we  should  be  self-suf- 
ficient, with  plenty  of  home-made  rub- 
ber for  all  our  needs.  This  year  tire 
manufacturers  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce 22,000,000  passenger  car  tires. 
In  March  our  nation  made  66,000  tons 
of  synthetic  rubber — more  than  our 
entire  prewar  monthly  consumption  of 
rubber. 

Here  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  are 
located  three  large  plants  manufactur- 
ing rubber  from  oil  and  alcohol,  with 
a  total  capacity  of  90,000  tons  a  year. 
In  these  huge  over-grown  test  tubes, 
with  endless  pipes  and  numerous  con- 
trol gadgets  is  mixed  a  frothy  mass 
of  butadiene,  styrene  and  soap.  For 
14  hours  these  are  churned  together 
under  terrific  pressure  to  become  a 
milky  white  latex.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  extreme  pressure  the  butadiene 
would  turn  to  a  gas.  As  it  is,  about 
20%  bubbles  off  as  gas  but  is  recap- 
tured. 

In  the  next  process  the  latex  is  co- 
agulated into  a  solid  form.  It  is  mixed 
in  open  vats  with  salt  water,  soap  and 
mild  acid  until  the  latex  clots  into  par- 
ticles like  cottage  cheese.  These 
'crumbs',  as  they  are  called,  are 
washed,  dried  and  compressed  in  75- 
pound  balls  of  yellowish-brown  rubber. 
The  product  is  then  ready  for  -' 
ment  to  plants  manufacturing  rubber 
goods. 


Machine  sowing  guayule  seeds  and  covering  ihem  with  one-tenth  inch  of  sand  in  one 
operation.  In  one  day  150  beds  can  be  seeded,  which  in  iurn  will  produce  enough 
plants  for  375  acres  when  set  out  in  the  field. — U.  S.  Forest  Service   Photos. 


At  Port  Neches,  Texas,  the  world's 
largest  butadiene  plant  is  in  production 
now,  using  a  process  of  manufacture 
that  produces  more  than  twice  as  much 
butadiene  from  a  barrel  of  oil  as  form- 
erly. This  plant,  which  was  financed 
by  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  and  is 
operated  by  a  combination  of  five  oil 
companies,  has  a  capacity  of  100,000 
tons   a   year. 

If  we  are  to  continue  producing  all 
our  own  rubber  in  peacetime  we  shall 
have  to  use  more  agricultural  sources 
rather  than  petroleum,  a  fast  diminish- 


ing natural  resource.  We  are  able  to 
grow  on  this  Continent  many  plants 
that  produce  rubber.  We  can  grow 
the  Hevea  braziliensis  tree  in  Central 
America  and  the  Mexican  guayule,  or 
Parthenium  argentatum,  in  many  south- 
ern states.  We  can  also  obtain  rubber 
from  grain,  potatoes,  goldenrod,  milk- 
weed, rabbit  brush,  the  Madagascar 
rubber  vine  (cryptostegia)  and  the  Rus- 
sian  dandelion   (kok-saghyz)   root. 

Rubber  from  the  latter  is  of  a  good 
grade,  and  is  comparatively  easy  to 
extract    from    the    root,    as    it    can    be 


A    field    of    guayule    near    Salinas,    California.     The    plants    were 
three    months   old. 


View  of  the  same  field  when   plants  were  five  years  old — ready 
for  harvesting. 
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ground  and  the  rubber  floated  off. 
The  best  feature  of  the  dandelion  I5 
that  it  can  be  harvested  and  the  rod  , 
processed  the  same  year  It  Is  planted. 

The  kok-saghyz  was  developed  by 
the  Soviet  government  because  it 
lacked  a  domestic  source  of  tree  rub- 
ber. Several  expeditions  were  sent 
out    by    the    Soviet    government    years 


Pebble  mills  macerate  the  guayule 
shrubs,  rupturing  the  rubber-bearing 
cells.  As  the  milling  proceeds  the 
minute  particles  of  rubber  released 
from  these  cells  are  rolled  together 
into  'worms.'  —  Salinas  Chamber  of 
Commerce    Photo. 


ago  to  collect  all  plants  showing  ^'gn 
of  being  potential  sources  of  rubber, 
and  hundreds  of  plants  were  invesll- 
gated.  A  dandelion,  similar  to  our 
common  variety,  was  finally  selected 
as  showing  the  most  promise.  The 
plant  was  cultivated  and  improved  and 
a  kok-saghyz  rubber-producing  Indus- 
try was  established.  Now  there  are 
reported  to  be  200,000  acres  or  more 
under  cultivation  in   Russia. 

Early  in  1942  the  USSR  sent  a  ship- 
ment of  the  seeds  to  this  country  so 
that  scientists  here  could  begin  to  ex- 
periment with  the  plant. 

The  Russian  dandelion  is  a  cool-cli- 
mate plant  so  it  can  be  grown  in  many 
sections  of  our  country.    The  roots  are 


RIGHT:  A  full-grown  kok-saqhyz  plant,  domesticated  relative  of  the  common  dande- 
lion. In  less  than  nine  months  after  planting,  these  plants  are  ready  to  harvest.  They 
may   be  grown  in   the   South   in  the  winter  and  from  Vermont  to  Oregon   in  the  summer. 

LOWER  RIGHT:  Long  taproot  of  the  kok-saghyz,  or  Russian  dandelion,  contains  most 
of  the  rubber-bearing  latex.  While  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  it  is  predicted  that 
this  plant  may  be  developed  to  produce  as  much  as  300  to  400  pounds  of  rubber 
per   acre. — U.   S.    Bureau    Plant    Industry   Photos. 

BELOW:  High  pressure  oil  weed  sprayer  being  used  on  newly  planted  gua"ule  field 
near  Salinas,  California.  The  spray  leaves  the  guayule  shrubs  unharmed,  but  kills  its 
competitors.  Before  this  spray  was  developed  weeding  was  done  by  hand. — U.  S. 
Forest  Service   Photo. 


ready    for    harvesting     less    than     nine 
months  after  planting. 

Experimental  plots  in  the  United 
States  have  yielded  as  high  as  7,900 
pounds  of  green  roots  per  acre,  bul 
the  yield  averages  between  4000  and 
5000  pounds.  Three-fourths  of  the 
weight  is  lost  in  drying,  and  the  rubber 
content  averages  41/9%.  Thus  50  or 
60  pounds  of  rubber  can  usually  be 
harvested  per  acre.  Some  of  the  roots 
have  been  found  to  contain  as  much 
as  22%  rubber,  so  It  may  be  possible, 
by   proper   selection   and   breeding,   to 
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increase  the  yield  to  three  or  four  hun- 
dred  pounds  per  acre. 

The  guayule  is  a  rather  heavy,  woody 
shrub,  with  rubber  In  all  the  living  cells 
except  the  leaves.  For  many  years  it 
has  contributed  up  to  ten  million 
pounds  of  rubber  per  year. 

Although  some  previous  attempts 
had  been  made  and  small  amounts  of 
rubber  marketed,  the  guayule  Industry 
was  really  established  In  1904  In  Tor- 
reon,  Mexico. 

In  1912  experimental  fields  of  guay- 
ule were  established  in  the  United 
States.  The  main  plantings  at  present 
are  at  Salinas,  California. 

Being  a  semi-desert  plant  the  guay- 
ule has  characteristics  that  adapt  it  to 
arid  environment.  In  its  native  regions 
it  grows  about  two  feet  high,  with  a 
dry  weight  of  only  one  or  two  pounds, 
it  is  a  hardy  perennial  and  under  un- 
disturbed conditions  lives  probably  30 
or  40  years. 

The  reproduction  of  the  plant  in  na- 
ture is  almost  entirely  by  seed,  al- 
though young  plants  may  shoot  up 
from  the  shallow  roots  of  older  plants. 
It  has  minute  seeds  which  are  produced 
abundantly  when  rains  are  good.  The 
seed  is  fairly  fertile  but  hard  to  germ- 
inate. 

Experiments  to  produce  the  highest 
rubber  content  took  many  years.  It 
was  found  that  the  times  of  rainfall 
and  alternate  drought  controlled  the 
amount  of  rubber  obtained.  The  shrub 
is  best  harvested  at  the  end  of  five 
years  growth.  Then  the  rubber  content 
is  highest. 

A  bulletin  from  the  Forest  Service 
Emergency  Rubber  Project  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  describes 
the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule 
in  this  way: 

"The  shrub  Is  harvested  by  a  ma- 
chine which  digs  out  the  plants,  in- 
cluding the  principal  roots.  After  a 
short  curing  period  in  the  field  it  is 
baled  and  transported  to  the  factory. 
If  properly  protected,  baled  shrub 
may  be  stored  for  60  days  or  more 
prior  to  milling,  without  appreciable 
deterioration  of  the  rubber  content. 

"At  the  factory,  the  shrub  is 
chopped  up,  then  dried  and  put 
through  a  series  of  corrugated  rolls 
which  reduce  it  to  a  very  finely 
shredded  condition.  This  material, 
with  a  carefully  controlled  addition  of 
water,  is  then  fed  into  the  upper  end 
of  a  series  of  'pebble  mills.'  The  peb- 
ble mill  is  a  long  tube,  lined  with  very 


Guayule  seed   collecting   machine  covers  four  rows  at  a  time.      Rotating    brushes   knock 
ripe  seed  off  plants  onto  conveyor  system  which  sacks  seed. — U.  S.  Forest  Service  Photo. 


hard  silicon  bricks  and  partly  filled 
with  a  special  kind  of  smooth  pebbles. 
The  tube  rotates  and  the  material  in 
it  is  thus  ground  between  the  pebbles 
and  the  lining,  separating  the  rubber 
particles  from  the  plant  fibers.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  last  of  the  tubes,  the 
mass  goes  into  a  settling  tank,  where 
the  waterlogged  woody  material  sinks 
and  the  rubber  floats  to  the  surface, 
the  particles  agglomerated  in  the  form 
of  'worms.' 

"These  worms  are  then  put  through 
certain  cleaning  processes,  where  the 
last  of  the  plant  fibers  are  removed. 
The  rubber  is  spread  out  on  trays  and 
dried  in  vacuum  driers,  and  then 
pressed  into  slabs  weighing  100 
pounds." 

This  pertinent  paragraph  may  be 
found  in  a  statement  prepared  by  Fred 
S.  McCarger,  Secretary  of  the  Salinas 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  a  Sub- 
Depot  Conference  of  Material  Officers 
at  the  Salinas  Army  Air  Base: 

"As  Army  men,  I  suggest  that  you 
get  hold  of  General  Eisenhower's  re- 
port made  on  Guayule  in  1931,  in 
which  he  advocates  the  planting  of 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
Guayule  rubber  as  an  Insurance  against 
our  getting  into  the  difficulties  that 
we  did  and  certainly  if  we  had  followed 
his  advice  we  wouldn't  have  been 
'caught  with  our  rubber  pants  down'." 


Although  this  Continent  has  been 
slow  In  utilizing  our  native  plants,  the 
acceleration  of  war  needs  has  hastened 
experiment  and  development  of  these 
most  important  natural  resources.. 
These  synthetic  rubber  plants  and 
guayule  rubber  fields  could  have  beem 
established  long  before  the  need  was 
so  urgent.  It  is  only  in  desperation: 
that  we  develop  our  greatest  poten,- 
tiallties.  This  Continent  can  be  com- 
pletely independent  and  self-sufficient 
when  the  shackles  of  cartel  interference 
and  the  profit  motive  are  removed. 

This  war  has  brought  home  a  num- 
ber of  things  to  America,  and  In  more 
ways  than  one.  We  are  learning  of 
the  precious  commodities  that  we  have 
let  slip  away  from  their  natural  home 
on  this  Continent.  We  have  pandered 
to  the  gods  of  world  trade  and  sold 
our  heritage  down  the  river.  We  are 
now  being  compelled  to  pick  up  some' 
of  this  heritage  in  our  fight  for  sur- 
vival. 

After  this  war,  unless  we  decide  to 
follow  the  siren  song  of  world  trade 
again,  we  will  have  our  own  abundant 
supplies  of  natural  tree  rubber,  plus 
what  we  shall  produce  from  guayule, 
kok-saghyz,  cryptostegla  and  syntheti- 
cally. 

We  are  using  our  resources  to  win 
the  war;  we  must  also  use  them  to  win 
the  peace.        _MaxIne   Huntzinger. 
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THE  PEACE  SCARE 


Haphazard  Operation  of  North  America's 
Home     Economy    Brings     Fear    of    Future 


is  it  believable  that  Americans  are 
afraid  of  the  peace  that  must  surely 
come?  Is  the  American  breast  fill- 
ing with  panic  instead  of  confidence? 
There  was  a  time  when  we  did  not 
quite  see  how  we  were  going  to  win 
the  war;  but  now,  judging  from  politi- 
cal speeches,  governors'  conferences, 
chamber  of  commerce  bulletins  and 
the  edicts  of  literally  hundreds  of  post- 
war planning  groups,  there  is  a  cold 
fear  of  the  effects  of  peace  upon 
America's   home   economy. 

The  'scare'  is  that  present  prosperity 
is  'too  good  to  last.'  Big  business 
knows  it  must  have  small  output  to 
create  price  and  value,  therefore  it  is 
scared  by  the  bigness  of  the  present 
war  plants  as  a  threat  to  private  enter- 
prise. Labor  fears  unemployment  from 
closed  plants.  Everybody  is  asking, 
'What  comes  after  the  war?' 

Even  before  Pearl  hlarbor.  Technoc- 
racy proposed  Total  Conscription  as 
a  means  of  winning  the  war  without 
debt  and  profit  and  as  a  vehicle  to 
carry  us  into  a  triumphant  rather  than 
a  painful  peace.  Technocracy  pro- 
posed that  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  institute  a 
Total  Conscription  of  men,  machines, 
materiel  and  money;  that  all  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  be 
enrolled  in  national  service,  either  civi- 
lian or  military;  that  all  civilians  should 
serve  on  the  same  basis  of  pay  as  the 
Armed  Forces,  with  the  same  standard 
of  food,  clothing  and  health  protec- 
tion as  the  military  personnel  with  the 
same  allowances  for  all  dependents. 
If  Total  Conscription  had  been  in- 
stalled then,  we  would  not  now  be 
fearful  of  the  peace. 

TODAY'S  PICTURE 

Let  us  look  at  the  picture  today, 
after  two  and  a  half  years  of  war  un- 
der the  system  of  profit  and  free 
chiseling. 

The  United  States  of  America  has 
increased  its  technological  capacity  to 


such  an  extent  that  in  less  than  two 
years  of  wide-open  operation,  war  pro- 
duction contracts  have  had  to  be  cut 
back,  plants  have  had  to  be  shut  down 
because  we  were  reaching  the  satura- 
tion of  over-production  in  our  war  ma- 
teriel. World  War  II  is  not  great 
enough  to  absorb  the  continuous  full 
load  production  of  American  tech- 
nology. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  never  before  been  so 
prosperous,  so  fully  occupied,  so  com- 
pletely employed,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  completely  apathetic  to  any- 
thing In  their  own  future  except  more 
of  the  same.  Corporate  business  is 
reported  as  having  nearly  $38  billion 
cash  in  demand  deposits  in  United 
States  banks. 

ESCAPE  MECHANISM 

Racetracks  report  the  largest  paid 
admissions  in  racetrack  history.  The 
amounts  bet  often  exceed  $3  million 
in  a  single  day  at  a  single  track.  In 
spite  of  rationed  gasoline.  Insufficient 
rail  and  bus  transportation,  and  the 
great  demand  for  war  production, 
American  race  tracks  will  be  jammed 
with  overflowing  crowds  even  on  work 
days.  The  horse  races  can  provide 
those  fortunate  masses  of  our  people 
with  an  exciting  and  glorified  escapism 
from  the  horrid  realities  of  war,  and 
the  shuddering  prospects  of  the  peace 
to  come. 

Show  business  is  roaring  along  in 
high  gear,  playing  to  capacity  houses 
sold  out  weeks  and  even  months  in  ad- 
vance. The  theatrical  profession  is  pro- 
testing that  It  is  being  worked  to 
death,  that  there  are  not  enough  act- 
ors and  not  enough  theaters  to  satiate 
the  huge  American  demand  for  a 
nightly  trip  to  the  escapist  world  of 
the  never-never  land.  In  no  other 
period  of  the  world's  history  have  so 
many  people  purchased  so  many  dia- 
monds, so  many  fur  coats,  and  so  much 
jewelry.  Never  have  the  banks  of  any 
nation  been  so  liquid  with  so  many  bil- 


lions of  cash.  Never  has  any  nation 
bought  so  many  bonds — over  $85  bil- 
lion total  were  purchased  (complete  re- 
turns on  those  cashed  are  not  In  yet.) 
Never  has  the  national  debt  of  any 
nation  risen  so  high  ($2!  I  billion),  and 
It  is  due  to  rise  to  still  greater  heights. 

A  'BLITZ'  OF  ABUNDANCE 

Canada  and  United  States  are  turn- 
ing out  an  ever-swelling  flood  of  farm 
products.  In  United  States  over  two 
million  have  left  the  farms;  in  Canada 
more  than  500,000.  And  yet  the  farm- 
ers in  both  nations  while  limited  in 
their  ability  to  purchase  farm  ma- 
chinery, have,  under  the  impetus  of 
high  prices  and  fortuitous  climatic  con- 
ditions, drowned  the  country  in  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  chickens,  eggs,  pork  and 
beef.  This  abundance  creates  a  seri- 
ous storage  problem.  Storage  space 
in  United  States  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  in  excess  of  87%  filled,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reports  of  mid-July. 

Lard,  eggs  and  chickens  jam  our 
storage  space  to  overflowing.  For 
example,  the  government,  according 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  June  8, 
1944,  recently  purchased  70  carloads 
of  eggs  at  27c  a  dozen  or  $8.10  a  case, 
and  sold  them  for  hog  feed  at  5  cents 
a  case!  At  this  price,  70  carloads  rep- 
resented an  Investment  of  $340,200, 
and  at  5  cents  a  case  the  WFA  will 
receive  only  $2100  for  70  carloads. 
And  yet,  last  week  the  OPA  again 
raised  the  ceiling  prices  to  be  charged 
for  eggs,  fixing  the  prices  at  from  53c 
to  55c  for  Grade  B  and  58c  to  61c 
for  Grade  A. 

Less  than  two  months  ago,  the  War 
Food  Administration  of  the  United 
States,  as  reported  In  the  New  York 
Times,  seriously  proposed  that  5,000 
tons  of  lard  be  made  into  soap  each 
month  and  that  the  said  soap  be 
shipped  to  Great  Britain,  that  each 
cake  of  soap  in  the  5,000  tons  be 
wrapped  in  a  propaganda  leaflet,  and 
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that  the  United  States  and  British  air 
forces  drop  these  thousands  of  tons  a 
nnonth  in  a  soap  blitz  on  the  enenny- 
occupied  territory  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  congested  storage  of 
greater  New  York  and  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  to  make  room  for  the 
increasing  egg  crop.    What  a  blitz! 

The  farmers  of  both  nations  are  wal- 
lowing in  the  greatest  farm  income  of 
our  national  history.  The  farm  subsi- 
dies and  crop  guarantees  and  ceilings 
have  created  the  most  profitable  pa- 
triotism in  agricultural  history,  with  the 
result  that  a  wild  inflationary  boom  in 
farm  land  values  has  been  on  for 
some  time.  In  some  areas,  the  values 
have  risen  three  to  four  hundred  per- 
cent. This  is  not  only  due  to  transac- 
tions amongst  farmers  but  also  to  a 
great  flood-tide  of  idle  capital  seek- 
ing a  quick  speculative*  return,  hlun- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  corporations  and 
individuals  who  never  saw  a  farm  or  g 
cow  have  bought  themselves  in  on  the 
inflationary  farm   land   boom. 

NOT  TOO  LATE 

Had  we  installed  Total  Conscription 
early  in  the  war,  we  would  have  pre- 
vented this  orgy  of  inflation,  gross 
profits  and  wild  spending.  But  it  is 
still  not  too  late  to  benefit  by  the  im- 
mediate installation  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion. The  war  is  far  from  won  and, 
according  to  Lieutenant  General  Som- 
ervell, military  stockpiles  are  low  in 
over  300  items.  Furthermore,  man- 
power problems  are  getting  worse  in- 
stead of  better.  Labor  shortages  are 
still  serious  in  many  areas,  holding  up 
important  war  work.  The  following 
quotation  is  from  the  Iron  Age  of  June 
15,    1944: 

"A  secret  weapon  of  great  life-sav- 
ing potentialities  is  seriously  behind 
schedule  because  of  labor  shortage. 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  is  advertis- 
ing for  workers  in  surplus  areas,  but  in 
one  large  city  all  the  newspapers  have 
combined  to  refuse  the  advertisement; 
in  another,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
runs  simultaneous  advertisements  ask- 
ing workers  not  to  leave  as  pressure  will 
be  Initiated  to  secure  civilian  produc- 
tion for  the  area. 

"These  actions  were  taken  even 
when  the  importance  of  the  war  work 
was  known  to  the  newspapers  and  the 
C  of  C.    Motivations  were  the  holding 


of  voters  In  a  particular  area  and  fear 
of  loss  of  purchasing  power." 

The  war  can  be  shortened  by  the 
adoption  of  Total  Conscription.  It  is 
certainly  not  too  late  to  get  the  bene- 
fits of  Total  Conscription  as  a  transi- 
tion to  oeace.  The  three  big  problems 
of  peace  are:  First.  What  shall  we  do 
with  the  stupendous  war  plants  that 
are  too  productive  even  for  the  de- 
mands of  World  War  II?  Second. 
How  are  we  going  to  employ  ten  mil- 
lion returning  war  veterans  plus  thirty 
million  war  workers  now  on  the  job? 
Third.  How  are  we  going  to  pay  the 
war  debt  plus  the  new  debts  when  na- 
tional income  drops  to  a  new  low? 

CHAOS  OR  ABUNDANCE 

As  to  the  first  problem — war  plants 
— big  business  has  but  one  answer: 
Scrap  all  productive  equipment  not 
needed  to  produce  a  scarcity.  This,  of 
course,  is  first  degree  sabotage  of 
America's  destiny.  As  to  the  sec- 
ond problem  —  full  employment  —  the 
answer  is  that  private  enterprise,  while 
producing  its  scarcity  to  preserve  price 
and  value,  will  not  employ  enough  peo- 
ple to  create  enough  income  with 
which  to  buy  even  this  scarcity,  and 
In  addition  support  the  multi-millions 
of  unemployed.  The  result  would  not 
be  private  enterprise,  but  public 
chaos!  As  to  the  third  problem — the 
national  debt — it  Is  questionable  If 
any  sane  financier  expects  it  to  be 
paid;  some  have  already  admitted  that 
It  will  be  an  impossibllltv.  The  interest 
alone  will  be  qreater  than  the  entire 
annual  government  expenditures  of 
any  administration  prior  to  the  'great 
depression.' 

Now  let  us  see  how  Total  Conscrip- 
tion will  solve  these  three  problems 
that  are  the  basis  of  present  fears  of 
the  peace  to  come.  First,  the  entire 
manufacturing  equipment  of  the  North 
American  Continent  will,  after  the  war, 
be  used  for  peacetime  production. 
Only  the  inefficient,  obsolete  ma- 
chinery will  be  scrapped.  During  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  the  de- 
mand will  not  be  to  just  create  jobs 
but  to  create  the  New  America  of 
Abundance.  The  war  veterans  and  the 
war  workers  will  not  be  turned  loose 
to  find  some  private  Individual  or  pri- 
vate corporation  to  work  for;  rather 
each  will  enter  into  some  function  that 
fts  his  abilities.  Everyone  will  be 
working   for  America — all  for  one  and 


one  for  all.    And  that's  the  way  it  has 
to  be  if  we  are  to  prevent  chaos. 

All  of  the  above  are  Continental 
necessities;  they  can  be  installed  only 
on  a  Continental  scale  under  intelligent 
engineering  specifications,  without  any 
considerations  of  private  profit.  The 
whole  program  can  be  completed  with- 
out adding  to  debt  because  under  To- 
tal Conscription  all  corporate  financial 
operations  will  be  frozen.  The  projects 
will  be  like  Army  and  Navy  projects 
built  for  function  by  personnel  on  mili- 
tary pay  and  allowances,  but  minus  the 
private  contractors  who  make  millions 
of  dollars  along  side  G.I.  Joe  who 
makes  $50  a  month  and  keep. 

Second,  there  will  be  no  unemploy- 
ment under  Total  Conscription.  Not 
everyone  will  be  at  a  bench  or  a  lathe. 
We  have  a  universal  education  system 
to  install — one  that  will  be  really  uni- 
versal. We  shall  correct  the  shameful 
spectacle  of  240,000  army  rejections 
because  the  selectees  couldn't  read  or 
write.  We  must  organize  a  full-scale 
national  health  protection  service. 
Then  we  can  raise  a  generation  of  peo- 
ple that  does  not  have  to  reject  over 
four  million  4-F's  —  one-third  of  its 
draftees.  We  need  a  vast  installation 
of  efficient,  permanent  housing  for 
tens  of  millions  of  families,  because  we 
cannot  ask  Americans  to  continue  to 
live  in  the  millions  of  shabby  old  homes 
nor  In  the  cheap  new  structures  just 
big  enough  for  rabbit  families.  A  vast. 
Integrated  system  of  highways  and 
waterways.  Continental  in  scope,  must 
replace  the  present  haphazard,  compe- 
titive and  duplicating  rail  and  highway 
system.  A  wider  distribution  of  low- 
cost  Kydro-electric  power  only  awaits 
the  elimination  of  less  efficient  private 
interests. 

The  building  of  the  New  America 
of  Abundance  is  our  job.  It  is  our  path 
of  destiny.  This  is  a  job  for  a  United 
America.  This  is  a  peace-future  that 
need     not    be    feared.     Anything    less 


means  a  peace  scare 


— Mary  Swan 


"Between  1914  and  1939  our  exports 
exceeded  our  Imports  by  something 
like  $30  billion.  All  we  have  to  show 
for  the  surplus  is  some  worthless  bonds 
and  notes  and  $10  billion  in  gold 
buried  at  Fort  Knox.  In  other  words, 
we  gave  our  fellow  countries  billions  In 
goods." 

—Modern   Industry,  July    15,    1944. 
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On  the 
HOME 

Did  You  Vote  For  It? 

"If  you're  interested,  your  share  In 
the  national  debt  is  now  $1,510,  com- 
pared to  $412  on  November  30,  1941, 
according  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
An  increase  of  $54  per  capita  in  July 
brought  the  total  debt  to  $208,573,- 
594,426,  compared  with  $55,039,819,- 
926  when  the  Japs  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor." 

—Labor,  August   12,    1944. 

Can  Business  Assure  It? 

"A  senate  small  business  subcommit- 
tee estimated  tonight  that  the  govern- 
ment will  own  $103,828,000,000  of  sur- 
plus goods  at  the  end  of  the  war  and 
warned  that  full  production  and  ade- 
quate jobs  In  private  Industry  must  be 
assured  in  the  disposal  of  this  huge 
stockpile." 

—Robert     Barkdoll,    from    the 

Los   Angeles    Dally    News, 

July  29,   1944. 

WPA,  Here  We  Come! 

"Within  two  years  after  the  end  of 
fighting,  Federal  expenditures  will  drop 
from  about  $90,000,000,000  to 
$25,000,000,000  annually,  according  to 
Dr.  Sumner  H.  Slichter,  Lamont  profes- 
sor of  economics,  who  spoke  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  in  Chicago. 
This,  he  said,  will  represent  the  great- 
est and  swiftest  disappearance  of  mar- 
kets in  history,  and  20,000,000  people 
will  be  looking  for  jobs." 

— Carl  S.   Kelty,  from  the   Los  Angeles 
Examiner,    August     I,     1944. 

Freedom  of  Speech? 

"Labor  is  .  .  .  plenty  het  up  over 
NBC's  recent  cancellation  of  the  Labor 
for  Victory  program  because  the  net- 
work considers  anything  CIO  does  to 
be  'political'  in  an  election  year. 


FRONT 


"Even  more  disturbing  to  the  net- 
works is  the  pressure  drive  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  to 
force  a  series  of  13  quarter  hour  tran- 
scriptions on  the  nation's  900  radio 
stations.  The  series  is  called  'Business 
Men,  Look  to  the  Future,'  and  NAM 
is  asking  free  time  for  these  programs. 

"The  letter  sent  to  all  broadcasters 
asking  for  free  time  states  that  local 
businessmen  will  be  informed  of  the 
degree  of  cooperation  received  from 
each  station." 

— Drew  Pearson,  from  the  Lo;;  Angeles 
Daily    News,   August-  9,    1944. 

The  Time  is  Nowl 

"Not  all  the  Gl  bills  In  the  world,  no 
matter  how  well-intentioned,  can  assure 
a  decent  basis  of  health  and  security 
to  the  returning  veterans  apart  from 
the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  en- 
tire civilian  economy  to  a  wholesome 
peacetime  basis.  The  veteran's  stake, 
ultimately,  is  dug  deep  in  civilian  soil. 
Legislative  acts  in  his  behalf  will  turn 
into  scraps  of  paper  unless  economic 
and  social  reconversion  for  the  whole 
nation  is  planned  and  executed  suc- 
cessfully— and  on  time." 

— PM,  July  12,   1944. 

Shades  of  1933! 

"Another  indication  of  the  inability 
of  the  business  community  to  think  in 
terms  of  abundance  instead  of  scarcity 
may  be  seen  in  the  Johnson  bill -for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  property.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  Kilgore  bill.  In  an  effort 
to  obtain  its  passage,  have  dropped 
the  surplus-property  provisions  of  their 
bill.  Byrnes  and  the  conservatives  are 
backing  the  Johnson  measure.  It  would 
take  durable  surplus  war  supplies,  from 
jeeps  and  machinery  to  wool  and  cot- 
ton, off  the  market  for  five  years.  Dur- 
ing   that    time    much    of   these    goods 


would  deteriorate  or  become  obsolete. 
This  is  only  a  round-about  way  of  de- 
stroying wealth,  and  another  example 
of  how  closely  wedded  profitability  is 
in  our  society  to  waste  and  destruc- 
tion, first  on  the  battlefield,  then  In  the 
warehouse." 

— I.    F.   Stone,   from   The    Nation, 
August    12,    1944. 

Business  Triumphs 

"When  Allied  liberating  armies 
make  their  triumphal  entry  into  Paris 
they  will  be  headed  by  General 
Charles  de  Gaulle  and  units  of  Gen- 
eral Jacques  le  Clerc's  French  Second 
Armored  Division,  it  was  reported  In 
informed  circles  here.    [London.] 

"Reports  from  neutral  sources  for 
some  time  have  said  that  tickets  for 
choice  balcony  seats  overlooking  the 
routes  leading  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
have  been  selling  at  high  prices." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
August  21,   1944. 


Not  Too  Ashamed! 

"Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  turned 
in  a  whopolng  $71,000,000  of  esti- 
mated profit  at  midyear  compared  to 
$48,000,000  for  the  same  period  in 
1943.  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.  netted 
$20,000,00  V.  $15,000,000,  Sun  Oil  Co. 
pocketed  $7,800,000  v.  $5,700,000. 
Eyeing  this  flowing  gold,  many  a  Wall 
Streeter  boldly  predicted  that  the  in- 
dustry may  boost  Its  year's  earnings 
40%  over  1943.  Cracked  one  oilman: 
'We're  almost  ashamed  the  way  the 
money   rolls   in.'  " 

—Time,  August    14,    1944. 


An  Appalling  Loss 

"Traffic  accidents  are  interfering 
seriously  with  America's  war  effort. 
Last  year  23,000  persons  were  killed  in 
highway  accidents  and  of  these  more 
than  half — 12,500 — were  war  workers, 
almost  a  full  army  division.  Forty 
thousand  more  were  crippled  for  life, 
destroying  their  productivity  com- 
pletely or  in  part.  Another  350,000 
were  injured,  causing  them  to  be  away 
from  their  work  for  varying  periods  of 
time.  In  fact,  careful  studies  indicate 
that  in  time  lost  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  all  the  other  harmful  consequences, 
traffic  accidents  last  year  took  away 
from  this  country's  production  10,000 
years  of  work." 

— The  New  Republic, 
August    14.    1944. 
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What  Shall  We  Wear? 


Business  Produces  Only  Most  Profitable 
Items     Regardless    of    Clothing     Needs 


A 


RE  you  operating  on  a  budget? 
Is  your  salary  frozen  at  prewar 
levels?  Have  you  tried  to  buy 
any  clothes  fronn  an  Income  geared  to 
prewar  prices?  You're  wondering  what 
ever  becanne  of  price  ceilings,  aren't 
you? 

If  you  have  been  shopping  you  have 
found  that  clothes  that  fornnerly  were 
lowest  priced,  such  as  work  clothes  and 
denim,  as  well  as  women's  and  chil- 
dren's low-priced  garments,  have  virt- 
ually disappeared  from  retail  stores, 
and  what  you  can  find  in  the  lower  cost 
bracket  Is  noticeably  inferior  in  work- 
manship and  quality  of  material. 

hfouse  dresses  that  sold  before  the 
war  from  $1  to  $1.49,  start  now  at 
$2.50  to  $2.95,  and  you  are  lucky  If 
you  find  them  at  all,  for  few  are  being 
manufactured.  Cotton  summer  dresses 
that  cost  $9.95  before  the  war  now  sell 
for  $12.95  or  higher.  The  prewar  $7.95 
dress  will  cost  you  $10.95  or  more. 
Slips  have  gone  from  $1.35  and  $1.95 
to  $2.95  and  $3.50,  while  the  quality 
of  lace  trimming  has  deteriorated. 
Sweaters  remain  at  the  same  prices, 
but  quality  has  decreased  so  that  the 
former  $3  sweater  will  now  cost  $4  or 
more. 

SPIRAUNG  PRICES 

Blouses  could  be  purchased  a  year 
or  so  ago  for  as  little  as  79c.  Try  to 
buy  a  blouse  today  under  $3.95.  Rayon 
hose  which  are  unsatisfactory  In  elas- 
ticity and  durability  cost  89c  to  $1.15 
a  pair.  (Serviceable  prewar  silk  hose 
cost  about  the  same,  with  nylon  some- 
what higher).  Prices  for  handbags  have 
skyrocketed.  Former  $5  bags  sell  for 
$7.95  to  $9.95  and  higher,  with  a  20% 
tax  added  to  the  price. 

Men's  suits  are  up  10  to  15%. 
There  Is  little  variety  and  tailoring  Is 
not  up  to  prewar  standards.  Shirts  are 
UD  approximately  10%.  They  are 
scarce,  shirt  tails  are  shorter  and  work- 
manship poorer.  Prices  of  men's  under- 
wear have  zoomed;  shorts  have  splraled 
from  39c  and  49c  to  $1  and  up,  and 
undershirts   have   also  gone  up. 


Infants'  and  children's  clothing  Is 
very  scarce.  Good  quality  items  are  up 
25  to  50%  or  more.  Rompers  sell  for 
$2.50  to  $3;  jerseys  and  shirts,  $1.50; 
socks,  three  pairs  for  $1.15;  sun  suits, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  overalls,  $2.00. 

Are  you  thinking  a  shortage  of  raw 
materials  might  be  causing  these  price 
Increases?  Let's  look  Into  the  cotton 
and  rayon  situations. 

AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  COTTON 

On  August  I,  1943,  the  world  sup- 
ply of  cotton  stood  at  23,900,000  bales 
—  11,500,000  In  the  U.S.  alone— the 
largest  on  record.  The  United  States  Is 
consuming  more  cotton  during  this  war 
than  ever  before,  yet  domestic  cotton 
supplies  remain  excessive.  Many 
farmers  outside  the  South  fear  that 
their  own  surpluses  will  pile  up  again 
In  the  years  ahead,  as  they  did  for 
many  years  before  the  war. 

The  rising  demand  for  rayon,  made 
primarily  from  wood  pulp  and  cotton 
llnters.  Is  threatening  the  cotton  Indus- 
try. The  quality  and  quantity  of  rayon 
has  steadily  risen  while  prices  have  de- 
clined. In  1942  we  produced  622,000,- 
000  pounds  of  rayon,  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  produced  In  1932. 
Before  the  war,  600,000  bales  of  cotton 
were  used  annually  in  making  automobile 
tires.  During  the  war,  rayon  production 
for  use  in  tires  has  expanded  from 
25,000,000  pounds  to  200,000,000 
pounds,  due  to  army  Insistence  that 
truck  and  airplane  tires  made  with 
rayon  are  better  than  tires  with  cotton. 
Postwar  civilian  production  of  rayon, 
nylon  and  many  other  synthetic  fibers 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  cotton  mar- 
ket. 

As  a  result,  this  Industry  faces  a  di- 
lemma at  home  and  abroad.  Govern- 
ment loans  on  cotton  have  risen  since 
1938  from  8c  a  pound  to  more  than 
18c.  Now  the  government  has  been 
directed  to  support  prices  at  18  or  19c 
for  two  years  after  the  war. 

Even  during  the  expanded  demands 
of  wartime  production,  farmers  are  re- 


ceiving 90%  of  parity  and,  through  a 
federal  loan,  they  are  assured  of  this 
rate  on  all  their  crop  for  two  years 
after  the  war  ends.  'Parity'  for  cotton 
Is  the  price  at  which  the  product  must 
sell  to  buy  the  same  quantity  of  goods 
and  services  that  It  bought  In  the  1909- 
1914  period. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  a  shortage  of 
cotton.  Time,  March  27,  reports: 

"The  cotton  market  is  so  manipu- 
lated politically  that,  while  everybody 
else  loses,  the  potent  2,000,000  cotton 
growers  cannot.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  must  lend  them  up  to 
90%  of  the  parity  price  for  their 
crops.  If  prices  go  up,  the  growers  can 
reclaim  their  cotton  for  private  sale. 
But  If  prices  start  downward,  an  artifi- 
cial scarcity  is  created.  For  eleven 
years  cotton  growers  have  unloaded 
their  surpluses  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer, 
and  have  used  the  taxpayer's  nnoneyto 
build  a  firm  floor  under  cotton  prices. 
CCC  cotton  holdings  last  month:  seven 
million  bales." 

Although  all  nylon  and  much  rayon 
production  is  going  Into  war  goods, 
production  has  Increased  In  both  fields. 
WPB  does  not  release  production  fig- 
ures on  nylon,  but  total  rayon  produc- 
tion In  1944,  according  to  WPB  esti- 
mates. Is  likely  to  reach  729,000,000 
lbs.,  or  72,000,000  lbs.  more  than  last 
year. 

MORE  SURPLUSES 

All  these  figures  do  not  Indicate  that 
there  is  any  cotton  or  rayon  shortage, 
nor  any  conserving  of  cotton  to  meet 
expected  postwar  demands,  since  an 
Immense  surplus  of  cotton  is  expected 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

And  what  about  wool?  The  War 
Food  Administration  buys  the  entire 
wool  production  at  present.  WFA  Is 
committed  not  to  sefl  wool  at  less  than 
the  celling,  and  It  has  rejected  OPA's 
proposal  to  remove  the  price  ceiling 
from  domestic  wool  because  it  fears 
that  removal  of  the  ceiling  would 
merely  Invite  growers  to  demand 
higher  prices.  WFA  expects  to  buy, 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp., 
420,000,000  lbs.  of  domestic  wool  this 
year  to  add  to  the  185,000,000  lbs. 
held  over  from  last  year. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  anything  approach- 
ing 600,000,000  lbs.  of  domestic  woof 
will  be  used  In  military  goods  In  1944. 
Chief  hope  of  government  officials  is 
to  work  down   the  excessive   stocks  at 
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■f-he  end  of  the  war  by  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  wool  textile  industry  in  Europe. 

With  such  surpluses  of  raw  material 
on  hand,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  scarcity 
of  raw  nnaterials  has  not  forced  prices 
up.  What  about  labor  costs?  The  ex- 
tremely low  pay  of  'sweat  shop'  textile 
workers  was  a  major  scandal  in  Amer- 
ica for  many  years  before  the  war.  The 
6%  pav  increase  granted  the  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  of  America,  there- 
fore, could  hardly  be  called  sufficient 
increase  to  cause  the  upsurge  in  cloth- 
ing prices.  What,  then,  has  happened 
to  price  ceilings  on  clothing?  These 
ceilings  are  still  with  us,  but  the  reg- 
ulations have  some  dandy  little  loop- 
holes that  manufacturers  soon  spotted 
and  squeezed  through. 

DODGING  THE  REGULATIONS 

Maximum  Price'  Regulation  No.  330 
is  the  so-called  ceiling  which  applies  to 
finished  apparel.  This  order,  issued  in 
February  1943,  prohibits  retailers  and 
wholesalers  from  selling  any  women's 
or  children's  dresses,  coats  or  certain 
other  apparel  at  a  higher  price  than 
they  had  sold  for  in  March  1942.  In 
other  words,  if  a  retailer's  top  price  on 
house  dresses  in  March  1 942  was  $  1 .89, 
he  could  not  legally  sell  any  house 
dress  for  more  than  $1.89  after  MPR 
330  became  effective.  A  similar  reg- 
ulation was  put  on  manufacturers.  So 
dress  manufacturers  simply  stopped 
making  their  lowest-priced  end  lines, 
and  concentrated  on  their  highest- 
priced  merchandise  because  It  was 
more  profitable. 

Retailers  who  had  built  their  business 
on  popular-priced  merchandise  were 
caught  in  the  squeeze.  They  simply 
could  not  get  the  merchandise  from 
manufacturers.  When  they  could  find 
small  supplies,  the  material  was  so 
sleazy  it  would  not  sell. 

Price  Administator  Chester  Bowles 
told  a  Senate  committee  that  quality 
deterioration  was  a  national  scandal, 
and  stated  that  a  $3.98  dress  today  is 
of  no  better  quality  than  former  $1.98 
items.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has 
asked  women's  groups  throughout  the 
nation  to  protest  against  shortages  and 
quality  deterioration  In  low-priced 
lines. 

Retailers  blame  the  manufacturers; 
manufacturers  blame  the  textile  indus- 
try; the  textile  industry  blames  MPR 
127  which  covers  finished  piece  goods 
and  admits  that  the  incentives  it  offers 
to    producers   of   higher-priced    goods 


have     discouraged     production     of 
needed  low-priced  Items. 

MPR  127  allows  converters  a  larger 
gross  margin  for  the  more  expensive 
finishes  on  textiles.  This  principle  was 
written  Into  an  up-scale  arrangement, 
under  which  the  fancier  the  finish  the 
greater  the  margin.  Original  Idea  was 
to  compensate  converters  for  the 
greater  risk  involved  in  tying  up  their 
capital  in  high-priced  goods.  The  risks 
disappeared  In  a  hurry.  The  converters 
soon  discovered  that  a  piece  of  cheese- 
cloth, flock  printed  to  Imitate  marquis- 
ette, was  saleable  under  MPR  127,  and 
much  more  profitable  than  plain 
cheesecloth.  Most  common  practice  Is 
to  use  the  most  profitable  finish.  Be- 
fore the  war,  a  converter  who  bought 
30,000  yds.  of  cotton  cloth  might  have 
one-third  printed,  one-third  dyed,  and 
one-third  bleached.  Today  he  has  the 
entire  30,000  yds.  printed  because  this 
process  offers  the  biggest  markup. 

An  example  of  legitimate  Increases 
allowed  by  MPR  127,  is  pointed  out  in 
Business  Week,  April  22: 

"Converters,  on  a  certain  fabric,  are 
allowed  a  markup  of  iOc  a  yd.  if  it  is 
printed  in  one  color  in  lots  of  from 
9,000  yds.  to  12,000  yds.  They  get 
I0'/7C  for  two  colors,  I  11/2^  'fo'"  three 
colors,  and  12c  for  four  colors.  If  the 
fabric  Is  printed  in  lots  of  less  than 
6,000  yds.,  the  prices  Increase  approxi- 
mately 11/70  per  yard.  Thus  converters 
have  been  showing  a  marked  prefer- 
ence for  printing  small  lots  of  four- 
color  prints. 

"Another  big  shift  has  been  from 
roller  printing  to  screen  printing,  for 
by  screen  printing  the  converter  can 
sell  for  7&I/7C  a  yard  the  same  material 
which  would  come  under  a  ceiling  of 
42c  a  yard  If  it  were  roller  printed. 

"Another  loophole  which  OPA  plans 
to  plug  soon  allows  converters  who  buy 
government  surpluses,  usually  at  some- 
thing below  the  original  price,  to  add 
extra  fancy  finishes  which  allow  them 
extra  fancy  markups.  OPA  contends 
that  the  material  (usually  airplane  and 
parachute  cloth)  Is  generally  finished 
beautifully,  and  could  be  made  up  Into 
clothing  as  is.  In  fact,  OPA  Intends  to 
see  to  It  that  such  cloth  doesn't  get 
unneeded  finishing  by  the  trade." 

Last  February,  OPA  revised  MPR 
127  to  get  at  some  of  the  more  notice- 
able abuses.  This  revision  took  the  pro- 
fit out  of  screen  printing,  flock  printing, 
and  molreing  of  cheap  fabrics  by  re- 
moving the  markup  for  these  processes. 

Although  a  joint  OPA-WPB  program 


for  producing  some  10,000,000  semi- 
standardized  house  dresses,  men's 
shirts,  men's  shorts,  and  women's  cot- 
ton slips  at  low  ceiling  prices  was  an- 
nounced, officials  fear  consumers  will 
be  disappointed,  for  the  program 
covers  only  about  10%  of  the  total 
production  of  these  four  items — a 
grain  of  sand  compared  with  consumer 
demand,  and  fabrics  will  remain  sleazy 
and  will  not  be  guaranteed  against 
shrinkage. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  you  can- 
not find  sheets  and  pillowcases  which 
are  made  of  bleached  cloth,  why  you 
cannot  find  low-cost  clothing,  and  why, 
regardless  of  your  taste,  you  are  buy- 
ing bright  print  dresses  with  three  or 
four  colors  instead  of  the  old  reliable 
plain  colors  or  polka-dots. 

If  you  are  In  the  armed  service,  you 
are  going  to  come  home  to  don  riot- 
ous colors,  like  it  or  not,  for  makers 
and  retailers  of  men's  clothing  have 
already  decided  'what  the  well-dressed 
veteran  will  wear.' 

ALL  'MAPPED"  OUT 

You  are  expected  to  have  gained  or 
lost  enough  weight  to  make  It  neces- 
sary for  you  to  purchase  a  complete 
wardrobe.  You  are  expected  to  have 
$100  In  your  pocket  when  you  come 
home,  and  your  men's  clothing  stores 
hope  to  get  most  of  it.  For  your  $100 
you  may  expect  a  suit  in  a  'lively  gray,' 
a  pronounced  plaid,  a  wide  herring- 
bone or  salt-and-pepper  'affair;'  shirts 
that  have  long,  pointed  collars;  and 
ties  and  socks  that  really  pack  a  wal- 
lop. In  fact.  Nation's  Business,  June 
1944  states: 

"Regardless  of  the  fighting  man's 
choice  in  this  matter,  outfitters  agree 
that  he  will  head  for  home  adorned  in 
the  finest,  brightest  colors  to  which  he 
can  lay  his  hands." 

So  this  Is  war!  Whether  you  like  It 
or  not,  you  take  what  you  can  get,  and 
you  fight  the  angry  mob  to  get  it. 
And  what  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
wholesaler,  the  retailer?  He  takes  what 
he  can  get,  come  war,  come  hell  or 
high  water,  and,  brother,  he's  getting 
It! 

As  long  as  big  business  spins  the 
wheel,  he's  going  to  keep  on  getting 
It.  You  can't  win!  As  long  as  big  busi- 
ness controls  production  and  distribu- 
tion, no  price  ceilings  can  hold.  You 
will  either  pay  the  price  or  go  without. 
You  are  free  to  choose. 

— Phyllis  Taylor. 
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WOMAN'S  PLACE 


Technology  Has  Redefined  it  as 
Wherever  a  Job  is  to  be  Done 


EYEBROWS  were  lifted  in  surprise 
and  hands  raised  in  horror  four 
years  ago  when  Technocracy 
proposed,  as  a  measure  necessary  to 
the  war  effort,  the  conscription  of 
women  as  well  as  men.  Technocracy 
stated  at  the  time  that  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  gigantic  amounts  of  materiel 
mandatory  for  waging  a  total  war 
against  a  well-armed  enemy,  the 
women  of  America  would  have  to  go 
into  many  kinds  of  service — even  to 
the  extent  of  replacing  men  In  me- 
chanical fields.  Public  opinion  not- 
withstanding. Technocracy's  predic- 
tions  were   fulfilled   months   ago. 

After  three  years  of  war  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  seeing  women, 
young  and  old,  clad  in  overalls  and 
carrying  lunch  boxes,  hurrying  to  their 
jobs  in  factory  and  war  plant.  The 
starched  white  of  the  nurse,  the  uni- 
form of  the  WAF,  the  WAVE,  the 
SPAR,  the  WAC  and  the  Marine  are 
also  familiar  to  us  now,  as  women  take 
their  places  beside  the  men  in  the 
Armed  Services. 

To  the  thousands  of  women  who 
have  answered  the  call  to  replace  men 
in  industry  goes  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  tremendous  production  of 
planes,  parachutes,  guns,  ammunition 
and  other  essentials  of  war.  Tech- 
nology, however,   has  been  the  domin- 


ating factor  behind  this  stupendous 
war  production.  Without  mechanized 
equipment  which  can  be  operated  by 
pushing  buttons  and  pulling  levers.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  women 
to  have  been  so  efficient  In  many  of 
the  operations  in  war  plants.  For  In- 
stance, mechanized  handling,  such  as 
electrically  controlled  conveyor  sys- 
tems, hoists  and  like  equipment,  has 
eliminated  lifting,  making  is  possible 
for  women  to  take  over  jobs  that  for- 
merly required  skilled  craftsmen — and 
husky  ones  at  that. 

Katherlne  Glover,  author  of  'Wom- 
en at  Work  in  Wartime,'  pamphlet  of 
the  Public  Affairs  Committee  Incorp- 
orated, states: 

"The  distinction  between  'man's 
work'  and  'woman's  work'  has  certainly 
gone  with  the  winds  of  war.  ...  A  for- 
mer beautician  handles  eighty-seven 
levers  that  control  the  switches  of  the 
maze  of  tracks  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
way at  its  Jamaica  station,  hier  skilled 
hands  now  operate  the  complicated 
signals  controlling  600  trains  a  day. 
Planes  that  come  to  a  stop  at  the 
Washington,  D.  C.  airport — and  other 
airports — are  taken  in  charge  by 
women  mechanics  to  be  cleaned,  In- 
spected, serviced.  .  .  .  Take  another 
look  at  the  stevedores  loading  and 
unloading  cargo  at  the  busy  docks  at 


San  Pedro,  California.    They  are  wom- 
en, not  men." 

The  highly  skilled  engineer  or  scien- 
tist cannot  be  replaced;  but  he  can  be 
'spread  thin.'  It  has  been  found  that 
his  talents  can  be  used  more  efficiently 
by  supplying  him  with  assistants  who 
can  adequately  handle  some  parts  of 
his  normal  work.  Plant  after  plant  is 
finding  that  alert,  specially  trained 
girls  and  women  can  handle  many 
phases  of  englneerlnq  and  other  tech- 
nical work.  A  number  of  the  larger 
companies,  In  cooperation  with  col- 
leges and  universities,  have  developed 
streamlined  engineering  courses  from 
which  carefully  selected  girls  graduate 
Into  employment  as  'engineering  aides' 
qualified  to  take  on  some  of  the  tasks 
of  over-worked  engineering  staffs. 

Not  only  will  these  women  scientists 
and  technicians  aid  the  dwindling  engi- 
neering staffs  during  this  war  period, 
but  they  will  contribute  their  share 
toward  more  scientific  developments 
and  more  technology.  Technological 
'miscegenation'  has  set  In  and  It  will 
spawn  a  whole  new  brood  of  processes, 
techniques  and  machines — machines  so 
efficient  and  yet  so  simple  to  operate 
that  they  will  hold  no  complications  for 
the  women  operators  of  the  future 
New  America. 

Americans  can  no  longer  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  women,  aided  by 
modern  technology  can  do  men's  work; 
nor  can  they  deny  the  ability  and 
fortitude  of  the  women  of  America 
when  there  Is  a  job  to  do,  no  matter 
what  that  job  may  be  nor  how  difficult 
the  outlook  of  accomplishment. 

—Nellie  M.  Smith. 


Conveyors,  such  as  the  Cargoveyor  shown  below,  are  making  it 
possible  for  women  to  replace  men  in  many  jobs  by  eliminating 
lifting.  Reports  of  the  Cargoveyor  indicate  that  it  cuts  loading 
time    in    half. — Photo    courtesy    Standard    Conveyor    Company. 


Driving  a  2'/2-to''  dump  truck  is  'all  in  a  day's  work'  to  many 
American  women  who  have  donned  'battle  dress'  and  have  taken 
their  places  beside  men  in  all  types  of  work. — Photo  by  Hurl  A. 
Swartz,    Staff    Photographer,    Fort    Ord    PANORAMA. 


EXIT  FREE  ENTERPRISE 


Decadent  Mode  of  Operation  Must 
Give    Way  to    Designed    Direction 


IN  an  attempt  to  keep  the  people 
'sold'  on  the  'free  enterprise'  sys- 
tenn,  its  advocates  are  spending 
millions  of  dollars  on  advertisements 
extolling  the  virtues  of  'free  enter- 
prise.' The  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, financial  'experts'  and  many 
newspaper  columnists  are  inserting 
articles  in  the  daily  press  and  in  maga- 
zines with  large  circulation  telling  of 
its  wonders  and  stating  that  'free  en- 
terprise must  be  preserved  at  all 
costs.'  We  may  soon  see  advertise- 
ments of  a  baby  crying  for  'free  enter- 
prise' as  we  used  to  see  it  pictured 
crying  for  Castoria. 

Many  of  the  articles  appearing  in 
the  numerous  publications  are  for  the 
purpose  of  Impressing  upon  the  people 
what  great  production  we  have  at- 
tained under  this  system.  They  braz- 
enly state  that  this  Is  due  entirely  to 
the  efficiency  of  business  under  a  'free 
enterprise'  system  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  achieved  In  any  other  v/ay, 
but  the  facts  prove  otherwise. 

America  has  the  lion's  share  of  the 
known  natural  resources  of  the  world, 
more  than  half  the  technological  equip- 
ment and  at  least  73%  of  the  techni- 
cally trained  personnel.  Our  great 
production  Is  due,  not  to  'free  enter- 
prise,' but  to  the  fact  that  we  were  so 
richly  endowed  by  nature  with  all  the 
necessities  to  create  an  abundance, 
and  to  our  technology  and  trained 
personnel.  We  have  attained  this 
great  production  In  spite  of,  not  be- 
cause of,  'free  enterprise.'  If  it  were 
not  for  the  Interference  of  'free  enter- 
prise,' through  its  manipulation  of 
placements  of  contracts,  Insistence  on 
huge  profits  and  its  cost-plus  contracts, 
our  production  could  be  greatly  in- 
creased with  a  big  saving  In  both  nat- 
ural  resources  and   manpower. 

FREEDOM  FOR  BUSINESS 

When  we  started  war  production 
these  'patriotic  free  enterprisers'  re- 
fused to  expand  their  productive  ca- 
pacity,  fearful   of  the   postwar  effects 


on  their  monopolistic  control.  They 
contended  their  production  facilities 
were  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  war 
needs  with  no  further  expansion.  They 
insisted  on  remaining  'free'  to  expand 
or  not  to  expand;  'free'  to  produce  or 
not  to  produce,  'free'  to  maintain  their 
monopolies  and  'free'  to  make  unlimited 
profits  regardless  of  the  effects  on  the 
war  production.  But  shortages  Imme- 
diately appeared  in  numerous  stra- 
tegic materials  and  it  became  appar- 
ent that  if  we  were  to  win  this  global 
war,  the  production  of  war  materiel 
must  be  taken  out  from  the  control  of 
'free  enterprise.'  To  attain  the  re- 
quired production  schedules  the  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  step  In  and  take 
over  the  control  of  production  and 
Invest  approximately  $20  billion  In  new 
plants  and  equipment.  This  was  the 
death-knell  for  'free  enterprise'  as  far 
as  freedom  to  produce  was  concerned, 
but  it  still  retained  Its  freedom  to  make 
huge  profits.  These  plants  are  leased 
to  big  business  at  a  nominal  sum  and 
along  with  the  lease  Is  a  guarantee  of 
profits.  Pretty  soft  for  business — get 
the  profits  with  no  investment  In 
plants! 

The  government  has  built  2,600 
plants  for  war  production.  Jessie  Jones 
stated  In  his  speech  before  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade  last  October, 
that  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
holds  title  to  1,753  of  them  including 
534  aircraft  plants,  which  constitute 
90%  of  aircraft  production  facilities; 
164  Iron  and  steel  plants,  about  10% 
of  the  total;  I  16  plants  for  manufactur- 
ing machine  tools,  or  50%;  84  alum- 
inum plants,  50%  of  the  total;  98 
plants  for  radio  and  similar  equip- 
ment; 65  plants  for  ships  and  ship  en- 
gines; 60  mining  and  smelter  plants; 
60  plants,  or  nearly  all  for  the  manu- 
facture of  synthetic  rubber;  35  for 
aviation  gas;  and  six  pipe  lines.  (This 
Is  only  a  partial  list.) 

Big  business  is  now  demanding  that 
the  government  get  out  of  business, 
that  It  relinquish  all  control  over  busi- 
ness, reduce  corporate  taxes  and  al- 
low  it   to   operate   as   free   enterprise. 


Then  business  would  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems with  work  for  everyone  wanting 
work  and  prosperous  times  for  all.  All 
thinking  Americans  know  that  this  is 
so  much  eye-wash.  They  know  this 
can  be  accomplished  under  our  pres- 
ent system  only  in  war  time.  Is  big 
business'  plan  for  full  employment  a 
plan  of  continuous  warfare?  There  is 
no  other  way  and  it  has  presented  no 
other  plan. 

But  even  a  global  war  cannot  utilize 
all  of  our  great  productive  capacity. 
At  the  peak  of  war  destruction  we 
have  reached  the  saturation  point  In 
many  of  our  war  commodities.  Con- 
tracts are  being  cancelled,  production 
cut  back  and  war  workers  laid  off  by 
the  thousands.  But  In  the  face  of  all 
this  big  business  promises  work  for  all 
if  the  government  will  step  out  of  busi- 
ness and  turn  everything  over  to  these 
'prime  chiselers'  to  operate  as  they 
see  fit. 

WHOSE  PROPERTY? 

These  plants  are  the  property  of 
American  citizens  and  must  not  be 
turned  over  to  monopolistic  Interests 
for  a  song.  Americans  have  paid  for 
them  through  taxes  and  bond  pur- 
chases and  they  expect,  and  have  a 
right  to  expect,  that  they  will  be  op- 
erated to  produce  an  abundance  for 
every  American. 

This  situation  is  being  completely 
overlooked  in  the  mad  scramble  over 
cancellation  of  war  contracts.  Baruch's 
plan  to  turn  all  the  war  plants  over  to 
a  handful  of  monopolists,  and  his  con- 
tract termination  program  which  was 
approved  by  Congress,  signed  by  the 
President,  and  effective  since  July  21, 
practically  turns  the  public  cash  box 
over  to  the  same  group.  The  act  lists 
every  Item  of  cost  that  could  po'^slbly 
be  devised  and  sets  no  standard  by 
which  those  costs  are  to  be  calculated, 
and  any  'reasonably  necessary'  expen- 
diture of  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid. 
The   Progressive,   August    14  says: 

"The  language  is  broad  enough  to  re- 
quire the  Government  to  pay  for  the 
contractor's  cocktail  parties  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hotel  in  Washington,  and  this  will 
probably    be    done." 

If  a  war  contract  does  not  provide 
for  as  much  profit  on  termination  as 
this  act  would  allow,  the  contract  is  to 
be  revised  upward.  The  act  specifically 
provides  that  the  more  reliable — which 
means  the  bigger — the  contractor  In- 
volved,   the    less   the    review   shall    be. 
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The  government  must  advance  be- 
tween 90%  and  100%  of  the  amount 
due  a  contractor  before  It  has  an  op- 
portunity to  determine  what  that 
amount  is.  In  other  words,  the  gov- 
ernment must  accept  the  contractor's 
estimate.  If  a  prime  contractor  fails 
to  pay  his  sub-contractor  the  govern- 
ment must  pay  the  sub-contractor, 
which  means  the  government  must 
pay  twice.  The  government  must 
guarantee  any  bank  loans  made  by 
private  banks  to  the  contractor.  A 
beautiful  set-up! 

To  complete  the  picture,  a  Senate 
Military  subcommittee  has  been  asked 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers to  place  the  disposal  of  from 
$75  billion  to  $100  billion  of  surpluses 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  seven 
industrialists.  Bauer,  spokesman  for 
the  N.A.M.,  insists  that  the  disposal 
of  this  surplus  'is  a  business  proposi- 
tion and  businessmen  should  handle  it.' 
Congress  will  most  probably  accede  to 
this  request  for  what  is  good  for  big 
business  is  good  for  the  political  cam- 
paign chest  in  an  election  year. 

Legislators  attempt  to  appease  the 
public  by  'throwing  out  a  bone'  now 
and  then,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  taking  care  of  the  interests  of 
business. 

For  example,  the  Murray-Kilgore  bill 
which  would  have  paid  unemployment 
compensation  to  the  returning  veterans 
of  from  $12  to  $35  per  week,  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  of  his  family,  has 
been  gently  interred  by  the  law  makers 
in  Washington.  It  would  have  meant 
a  mere  sustenance  wage  for  the  vet- 
erans who  have  risked  their  lives  for 
their  country,  but  it  was  too  much  for 
business  to  support.  Unemployment 
compensation  sets  a  floor  for  wages. 
It  a  man  can  get  $35  per  week  while 
idle,  business  would  have  to  pay  a 
higher  wage  to  get  him  to  work,  and 
this  just  wouldn't  do.  It  would  force 
business  to  pay  a  wage  that  would  en- 
able him  to  purchase  more  of  the 
necessities  of  life  and  he  wouldn't  be 
so  ready  to  jump  at  the  first  job  of- 
fered at  a  starvation  wage. 

The  George  bill  which  Is  before 
Congress  as  this  is  written  will  most 
probably  be  passed.  This  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  George  of  Georgia, 
turns  the  unemployment  compensation 
payments  over  to  the  state  govern- 
ments where  it  can  be  manipulated 
politically,    and    the    highest    payments 
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allow  only  a  mere  sustenance,  while  the 
lowest  mean  starvation. 

This  is  but  one  example  out  of  many 
which  space  does  not  allow  presenta- 
tion at  this  time.  Others  are:  The 
fight  over  the  veteran's  discharge 
bonus,  the  elimination  of  any  sever- 
ance pay  to  war  workers  as  war  con- 
tracts are  cancelled,  opposition  to 
civilian  production,  the  Gl  bill  and  dis- 
posal of  government-owned  war  sur- 
pluses. 

When  we  read  the  optimistic  prom- 
ises of  free  enterprise  and  hear  them 
blared  daily  and  hourly  over  the  radio 
we  cannot  keep  our  thoughts  from  re- 
ferring to  the  30's  and  we  wonder  why 
free  enterprise  didn't  perform  some  of 
its  miracles  at  that  time. 

'Free  enterprise'  is  dead.  It  will 
take  more  than  advertising  ballyhoo 
and  the  gyrations  of  Congress  to 
breathe  life  into  its  corpse.  Trying  to 
revive  a  dead  mode  of  operation  is  a 
sheer  waste  of  time,  and  is  downright 
asinine  when  to  do  so  would  mean 
misery  for  millions   of  Its  victims. 

Without  the  interference  of  'free 
enterprise'  we  can  operate  our  pro- 
ductive equipment  to  produce  for  the 
comfort  and  security  of  the  people  of 
this  Continent.  By  mobilizing  the  tre- 
mendous resources  of  our  Continent 
and  directing  them  toward  the  single 
purpose  of  defeating  our  enemies,  we 
will  not  only  defeat  fascism  abroad 
but  will  liquidate  pro-fascism  at  home. 
We  will  defeat  other  enemies  at  home: 
poverty,  crime,  malnutrition,  waste, 
debt   and    unemployment. 

The  design  for  this  mobilization — 
Total  Conscription  —  Is  ready  for  in- 
stallation at  any  time  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  awake 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  selling  them- 


selves and  this  Continent  short  by  per- 
mitting the  continued  attempts  to  re- 
vive 'free  enterprise.' 

It  must  be  an  Individual  decision,  in 
that  each  American  must  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  just  what  it  will  mean  to 
him  to  have  economic  security  for 
himself  and  his  family.  It  must  be  a 
collective  decision  in  that  all  thinking 
Americans  must  demand  that  the  de- 
sign be  installed. 

When  a  hundred  million  Americans 
start  moving  in  the  same  direction  the 
Impact  will  be  irresistible.  They  will 
not  be  stopped! 

— Roy  Gilbert. 

/         /         / 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
total  assessed  property  valuation  of  the 
various  states  amounts  altogether  to 
$143,000,000,000  and  the  total  assets 
of  these  [34]  corporations  to  more  than 
half  that  sum,  namely  $73,000,000,000. 
There  are  only  six  states  In  the  Union 
which  have  assessed  valuation  greater 
than  the  total  assets  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company,  which 
amount  to  $6,000,000,000. 

"Only  10  states  have  assets  greater 
than  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Company,  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  or  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Company,  all  of  which  corporations 
have  assets  between  $4,500,000,000 
and  $5,000,000,000. 

"The  greatest  non-financial  corpora- 
tion in  the  country,  second  only  to  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  is  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  controlling  assets 
of  almost  every  conceivable  sort, 
amounting  in  all  to  $2,200,000,000. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  close  behind  with  $2,120,000,000. 
The  total  combined  assessed  valuation 
of  the  states  of  Arizona,  Idaho,  Ver- 
mont, Wyoming,  Delaware,  Montana, 
and  New  Mexico  fails  to  equal  the 
assets  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey  or  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation." 

— Congressman   Jerry   Voorhis,   from 
The  Progressive,  August  7,    1944. 


FRONT  COVER: 

Modern  technology  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  'hand  that  rocks  the 
cradle'  to  operate  steam  shovels  as 
well  as  many  other  types  of  heavy 
equipment.  Women  are  playing  an 
important  role  in  the  production  of 
the  materiel  of  war. — Photo  by  Hurl 
A.  Swartz,  Staff  Photographer,  Fort 
Ord    PANORAMA. 
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News   of  the   Organization 


I  ETTERS  from  Sections  and  Organizers  In  all  parts  of 
I  Canada  are  received  at  The  TECHNOCRAT  office. 
™  Organizers  report  new  Sections  springing  up  as  re- 
sults of  lecture  tours  by  Authorized  Speakers  and  the 
untiring  efforts  of  other  members  of  the  Organization. 

Section  I,  R.  D.  10553,  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan, 
reports  that  a  new  Section  Headquarters  was  secured 
for  that  Section  the  middle  of  June — larger  and  more 
advantageously  located  than  the  former  SHQ.  Now — 
less  than  three  months  later — they  are  already  'eyeing' 
still  larger  quarters  in  the  'heart'  of  the  city.  Watch 
the  'Operations'  section  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  for 
pictures  of  the  SHQ  in  Prince  Albert,  and  of  the  Tech- 
nocratic 'dynamos'  who  are  keeping  the  Section  'mov- 
ing' there! 

From  Section  I,  R.  D.  8142,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario, 
comes  word  of  a  Section  composed  largely  of  men  and 
women  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  Two  study 
classes  are  conducted  each  week,  besides  various  other 
Section  activities. 

Scores  of  Technocrats  from  all  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent are  serving  with  our  Armed  Forces  in  all  the 
theatres   of  war. 

Technocrats  here  at  home,  including  many  service- 
men and  women,  are  devoting  their  time,  their  resources 
and  their  talents  in  an  effort  to  organize  this  Continent 
for  victory  In  peace  as  well  as  In  war.  We  Invite  all 
Intelligent,  loyal  North  Americans  to  assist  in  the  in- 
stallation of  the  patriotic  program  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion. 


ABOVE:  Members  of  Section  I,  R.  D.  8142,  Si. 
Thomas,  Ontario.  Left  to  right:  Aynton  Thomson, 
Director;  John  Beard,  (Flight  Engineer,  RCAF,)  Pub- 
lications Committee;  Jack  Miles,  (Aero-Engine  Me- 
chanic, RCAF,)  Symbolization  Committee;  Doug 
Wood,  (Flight  Engineer,  RCAF,  with  permission  to 
wear  Technocracy  Regulation  Dress  on  leaves)  Or- 
ganizer. These  young  Canadians  ara  giving  double 
service   to   their   country. 

LOWER  LEFT:  Headquarters  of  Section  3,  R.  D. 
11749.  Rossland,  British  Columbia. 
BELOW:  Technocrats  in  front  of  the  SHQ  11749-3. 
These  members  met  to  Formulate  plans  for  the  speak- 
ing tour  of  Montague  Easton  of  Aberdeen,  Washing- 
ton, (right.)  The  tour  schedule  included  many  cities 
in  western  Canada. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
191 8- 1 919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organiiation. 
In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  or- 
gan I'zation. 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  afPiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or 
endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  almost 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed   Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy   unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome   in  Technocracy. 
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TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 


What  Does  Total  Conscription  Mean  to  Labor  ? 


LABOR'S  only  solution  to  its  weakening  position  and  to  the  draft 
of  manpower  is  to  demand  likewise  the  conscription  of  Machines, 
Materiel,  and  Money!   This  would  be  equal  national  service  from 
ail.    Not  fascism!    It  would  mean  profits  to  none — not  just  to  a  few! 
It  would  mean  benefits  for  all  with  Labor  taking  its  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  national  operations. 

Technocracy  is  foremost  in  this  fight  against  the  fascist  conscrip- 
tion of  Labor  to  work  for  private  enterprise.  In  both  Canada  and 
United  States  scores  of  labor  unions  have  decided,  for  their  own 
sake  and  for  the  national  interest,  to  fight  against  the  conscription 
of  labor  by  supporting  Technocracy's  program  of  Total  Conscription! 

These  union  locals  have  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  Total  Con- 
scription and  have  urged  such  action  upon  their  legislative  repre- 
sentatives in  Ottawa  and  Washington.  A  list  of  such  locals  will  be 
supplied  to  any  union  requesting  it.  Technocracy  urges  all  organ- 
ized Labor  to  demand  Total  Conscription! 

•K6TI0N   1     R,  D.  10652 

TICHNOCRACY    INC. 
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ONE  FOR  ALL,  AND  ALL  FOR  ONE 
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EDITORIAL 

RECENT  publicity  on  the  disgraceful  treatment  of  the 
families  of  many  of  our  servicemen  indicates  that  we 
have  'missed  the  boat'  entirely  in  regard  to  building 
morale  and  that  our  'pretty'  promises  have  been  forgotten. 

Stalking  Japanese  snipers  in  the  jungles  of  the  South 
Pacific  or  battling  it  out  with  a  Messerschmidt  over  Ger- 
many are  tasks  requiring  alert  minds.  hHow  can  G.  I.  Joe 
give  these  matters  his  undivided  attention  when  he  is  wor- 
ried as  to  whether  his  wife  and  children  are  being  provided 
for?  Every  American  soldier  wants  security  for  his  family. 
That's  what  he  is  fighting  for.  No  peace  of  mind  for  the 
servicemen  nor  for  any  American  who  recognizes  the  sacri- 
fices they  are  making  can  be  found  in  such  items  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  of  September  20: 

"Unknown  hundreds  of  'service  wives'  and  their  children 
are  living  in  loneliness  and  fear,  in  helplessness  and  confu- 
sion, in  growing  bitterness  and  resentment. 

"hHousing,  pre-  and  post-natal  care,  difficulty  with  allo+ 
ments,  evictions  during  pregnancy,  sudden  sickness  and  all 
the  heart-breaking  problems  confronting  the  woman  whose 
breadwinner  has  been  taken  from  her,  contribute  to  a  situa- 
tion that  is  deteriorating  into  chaos." 

The  article  stated  further  that  the  Army  Emergency  Relief 
Fund,  from  which  Army  wives  have  heretofore  been  able  to 
draw  money  to  see  them  through  emergencies,  has  been 
ordered  discontinued.  This  is  a  severe  blow  to  the  women 
who  are  forced  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  children 
on  the  meagre  allotments,  and  It  will  lower  the  morale  of  the 
husbands  of  these  women  who  were  forced  to  leave  their 
families  to  serve  our  country. 

Although  charitable  organizations,  social  service  groups 
and  individuals  have  given  help  to  numerous  cases,  the  prob- 
lem of  adequate  care — housing,  food,  clothing  and  health 
protection — for  all  wives  and  children  of  our  fighting  men 
has  not  been  solved.  Cases  v/hich  have  received  attention 
are  only  samples  of  the  conditions  existing  in  every  city  and 
community  of  the  nation. 

Many  property  owners  refuse  to  rent  places  to  service- 
men or  to  wives  of  servicemen- — with  or  without  children. 
The  severest  housing  situations  have  developed  In  the  areas 
where  housing  priorities  are  given  to  war  workers.  This  has 
left  'open  season'  for  property  owners  to  'gouge'  rent  from 
servicemen  and  their  families. 

In  Wilmington,  California,  (Port  of  Embarkation)  this 
gouging  has  reached  astounding  proportions.  A  former 
beer  hall,  converted  by  its  owner  Into  a  'seven-unit  apart- 
ment house,'  rents  for  $175  a  month — $25  a  'unit.'    Some  of 


the  rooms  are  windowless;  one  toilet  and  one  shower  serves 
all  tenants.  In  a  small  one-family  cottage,  five  soldier 
families — thirteen  people — now  live.  Rooms  rent  for  $35  a 
month;  apartments,  for  $16.50  per  week. 

An  item  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  of  August  30, 
carried  this  statement  regarding  the  housing  situation  for 
servicemen: 

".  .  .  the  soldier  who  is  locked  out  of  war  housing  by  a 
2-year-old  directive,  whose  children  aren't  wanted  by  land- 
lords, whose  living  conditions  would  be  sneered  at  by  a  cow 
as  unfit  for  a  manger,  whose  rent  eats  up  his  army  check, 
who  can't  leave  because  his  army  orders  keep  him  here,  is 
not  likely  to  be  objective  in  his  appraisal  of  the  situation." 

No,  indeed!  We  cannot  expect  the  soldier  to  'take  kindly' 
the  treatment  that  is  being  given  him  or  his  family.  We 
have  asked  the  serviceman  to  make  the  major  sacrifices  in 
this  war — to  leave  his  family,  to  subject  himself  to  the  priva- 
tions and  discomforts  of  life  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  risk 
his  life  In  defense  of  our  country.  In  return  we  have  offered 
him  'the  glory  of  sacrifice,'  a  promise  of  his  old  job  back  If 
'reasonably  possible,'  and  $50  a  month,  out  of  which  he  con- 
tributes nearly  half  to  the  support  of  his  family. 

In  February  1942,  Technocracy  proposed  that  all  Ameri- 
cans be  placed  on  a  basis  of  equal  sacrifice  and  equal  op- 
portunity. The  need  for  such  a  measure  was  evident  then, 
and  It  has  become  increasingly  evident  during  the  time  that 
has  intervened. 

Problems  of  housing,  feeding,  clothing  and  protecting  the 
health  of  all  Americans,  Including  these  'service  families'  for 
whom  provision  is  so  badly  needed,  cannot  be  solved  piece- 
meal. Waging  a  total  war  has  changed  the  pattern  of  our 
living.  The  results  when  peace  comes  will  prove  disastrous 
unless  we  prepare  now.  Neither  the  political  leaders  nor  tne 
business  leaders  of  this  Continent  have  offered  a  design  for 
the  security  of  the  people  of  North  America.  It  Is  time  the 
public  was  concerned  with  these  facts.  We  have  security  at 
our  fingertips;  all  we  need  do  is  reach  out  for  it. 

Is  It  too  much  to  expect  the  people  on  the  home  front  to 
take  their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  our 
country?  While  our  Armed  Forces  are  fghting  and  dying 
to  defeat  our  fascist  enemies  abroad,  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  we  defeat  the  Internal  enemies — poverty,  crime,  malnu- 
trition and  disease — at  home? 

Take  up  your  share  of  the  fight  for  security!    Demand  Na- 
tional Service  from  All  and   Profts  to  None  today!    Tomor- 
row may  be  too  late! 
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An  Analysis  of  Education 


In  Which  the  Farce  of  'Free'  Education  Is  Exposed 
And  the  Design  for  Functional  Education  Is  Outlined 


ONE  of  the  major  public  service 
functions  on  this  Continent  is 
the  Educational  System.  This 
system  is  for  the  most  part  publicly 
owned  and,  presumably,  publicly  con- 
trolled. In  its  application  it  repre- 
sents a  compromise  among  a  number 
of  conflicting  social  elements,  and 
varies  from  place  to  place  and  time 
to  time  with  the  varying  pressures  of 
these  elements.  The  resultant  is  a 
hodgepodge  of  information,  some  of 
It  factual,  some  of  it  propaganda, 
some  of  it  lies,  and  some  of  it  specula- 
tion, but  none  of  it  labeled  for  what 
it  really  is.  This  is  what  passes  for  free 
education  in  America. 

Our  educational  system  was  copied 
after  that  of  Europe,  mainly  the  system 
in  Germany,  with  eight  grades  of  ele- 
mentary school,  four  of  secondary 
school,  and  four  of  college  or  univer- 
sity. This  system  in  the  main  still  stands 
— outmoded  and  outlandish.  Educa- 
tion in  Europe  was  reserved  for  the 
leisure  class,  and  subjects  befitting  a 
leisure  class  gentleman  were  taught — 
foreign  and  dead  languages,  classical 
literature,  art,  political  history,  philo- 
sophy, sports  and  diplomacy.  Indus- 
trial technique  was  abhorred;  nothing 
productive  was  expected  of  a  gentle- 
man. So,  even  today.  In  America, 
technical  schools  are  looked  down  up- 
on with  disdain  by  the  administrators 
of  the  'liberal  arts'  schools. 

STUDENTS  CONSIDERED  LAST 

Let  us  analyze  some  of  the  social 
elements  that  contribute  to  the  educa- 
tional system  and  see  if  we  can  come 
to  a  better  understanding  as  to  why 
the  system  is  as  It  is.  We  shall  con- 
sider for  this  analysis  the  Interests  or 
the  students,  the  teachers,  the  admm- 
Istrators,  the  politicians,  the  business- 
men, the  parents  and  the  taxpayers. 

The  element  that  Is  given  the  least 
consideration  is  the  students.   The  chi! 
dren  represent  no  pressure  on  the  poli- 
cies of  the  system;  they  have  no  vote, 


and  their  views  and  wishes  are  be- 
neath the  attention  of  adults.  They 
are  washed  behind  the  ears  and  boo- 
ed off  to  school  to  take  what  Is  dished 
out  to  them.  They  find  most  of  the 
school  period  a  dull,  boring  routine, 
supervised  too  frequently  by  a  nag- 
ging, bossv  teacher;  and  they  are  regi- 
mented Into  a  pattern  that  permits 
little  of  self  initiative  and  self-expres- 
sion. Some  of  the  more  enjoyable  mo- 
ments come  at  recess,  noon  and  be- 
fore and  after  school,  when  they  are 
on  their  own,  more  or  less.  The  less 
timid  or  the  more  adventuresome  may 
occasionally  play  hookey  in  order  to 
find  action  patterns  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. The  natural  thrill  of  learning  Is 
mixed  up  with  so  many  things  that  the 
child  does  not  like,  that  on  the  whole 
education  Is  a  minus  desire  in  his  life, 
hie  is  the  pawn  In  a  system  that  is  run 
not  for  him,  but  for  elements  far  re- 
moved from  him. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  teacher. 
For  most  teachers,  the  profession  is 
merely  a  means  of  making  a  living, 
more  or  less.  Any  opportunity  that 
would  offer  better  pay  would  find 
them  deserting  the  ranks  by  the  thou- 
sands. (The  recent  opportunity  of  jobs 
in  war  work  has  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  this  statement.)  The  teachers  them- 
selves have  been  through  the  boring 
process  of  the  educational  system,  and 
seldom  choose  it  as  a  career  from  any 
love  for  It. 

Nevertheless,  many  teachers  do  se- 
lect education  as  ,a  vocation  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  Some  think  they  can  im- 
prove upon  the  ordeal  they  went 
through  personally,  and  with  missionary 
zeal  set  out  to  make  education  a  pleas- 
ing, Instructive  and  personality  build- 
ing program.  They  soon  find  them- 
selves either  forced  Into  the  usual  rut 
or  out  of  the  profession — either  volun- 
tarily or  by  invitation.  Other  teachers 
enjoy  working  with  children  and  mouio- 
Ing  their  lives  for  them;  some  from  the 
joy  of  passing  on  knowledge  and  train- 


ing to  the  next  generation;  some  be- 
cause It  offers  an  outlet  for  their  ego- 
tism, which  seeks  expression  through 
domination  over  others.  Both  of  these 
latter  are  likely  to  stay  within  the 
bounds  of  tradition  and  do  not  often 
run  into  conflict  with  the  authorities. 
The  teacher  soon  learns  that  the 
school  system  is  not  run  for  him  any 
more  than  It  Is  for  the  students,  hie 
or  she  is  underpaid,  because  there  is 
an  abundance  of  replacements  avail- 
able; and,  as  in  all  things  under  the 
Price  System,  abundance  destroys 
value.  The  front  expected  of  a  school 
teacher  calls  for  all  or  more  income 
than  is  received.  Furthermore,  the 
teacher  is  the  victim  of  every  shake- 
down that  comes  to  town,  and  Is  under 
obligation  to  pay  out  or  get  a  black 
mark  on  the  records  of  the  administra- 
tion. And,  since  the  budget  for  sup- 
plies Is  so  meagre,  the  teachers  often 
are  compelled  to  buy  part  of  the  sup- 
plies for  the  classroom  out  of  their 
own  pay. 

STATUS  QUO  MUST  BE  UPHELD 

The  conduct  and  the  morals  of  the 
teacher  are  strictly  regimented.  In 
the  case  of  women  teachers,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  marry,  and  are  thus 
forced  into  abnormal  sex  lives.  They 
live  a  prudish  and  unnatural  existence 
in  order  to  exhibit  a  proper  example 
for  the  students.  But  the  students 
somehow  learn  the  facts  of  life.  In 
spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  educa- 
tional system  to  suppress  them,  and 
have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
example  pattern  furnished  by  the 
teacher. 

Teachers  are  chosen  by  a  politically 
appointed  superintendent,  who  Is  us- 
ually strongly  pro-fascist  in  his  social 
views.  More  or  less  rigid  requiremen+s 
are  set  up  for  the  teacher  to  qualify, 
the  strict  adherence  thereto  varying 
somewhat  with  the  abundance  of  the 
supply.  The  requirements  are  often 
more    of   a    formal    nature    than    func- 
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tional.  One's  placid  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo  of  business,  politics  and 
ecclesiasticism  is  essential.  Leftists, 
atheists  and  free  thinkers  are  weeded 
out.  There  is  a  marked  absence  of 
correlation  between  the  training  of  the 
teacher  and  the  subjects  he  or  she  is 
given  to  teach.  Persons  trained  in 
biology,  for  example,  may  be  given 
classes  in  civics  and  athletic  coaching; 
teachers  trained  to  teach  music  or 
French  may  be  put  in  kindergarten; 
teachers  trained  in  English  are  often 
given  classes  in  science,  hlow  to  teach, 
it  is  argued.  Is  more  Important  than 
what  is  taught.  The  principals  and 
supervisors  are  authoritarian  and  dog- 
matic. There  is  no  such  thing  as  de- 
mocracy in  the  educational  system, 
although  a  great  deal  of  lip  service  is 
given  to  the  window  dressing  of  de- 
mocracy. From  top  to  bottom,  the 
system  Is  fascist  in  design  and  pro- 
cedure. 

The  insecurity,  the  regimentation 
and  the  confusion,  as  well  as  the  ordeai 
of  controlling  large  classes  of  unsym- 
pathetic students  is  very  fatiguing  to 
the  teachers,  and  makes  most  of  their 
jobs  unpleasant  and  nerve-wracking. 
Only  a  long  vacation  period  each  year 
makes  the  profession  at  all  endurable. 

PRESSURE  CONTROLS 

The  administrators  are  the  princi- 
pals, the  supervisors,  the  superintend- 
ents and  the  boards  of  education.  The 
boards  of  education  as  well  as  the 
higher  brackets  of  superintendents  are 
usually  elected  to  office;  the  others  are 
usually  appointed.  The  members  of 
the  boards  of  education  are,  too  fre- 
quently, merely  small  time  politicians 
or  businessmen,  and  know  Tittle  or 
nothing  about  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion. Their  interest  is  In  spending  the 
money  appropriated  for  education, 
and  much  of  this  flows  Into  politically 
expedient  channels.  Impressive  new 
buildings  and  gymnasiums  are  often 
erected  for  politically  expedient  rea- 
sons; but  money  spent  on  teachers  and 
supplies  is  considered  as  wasted,  and 
as  little  of  it  goes  into  these  channels 
as  conditions  will  allow. 

The  administrators  must  operate  in 
accordance  with  the  relative  pressures 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Since  the 
students  offer  no  pressure,  their  inter- 
ests are  given  the  least  consideration 
of  all.  Their  control  over  the  economic 
fortunes  of  the  teachers  renders  the 
teachers  an  Impotent  force.     It  Is  true 


that  the  teachers  have  their  associa- 
tions or  pressure  lobbies.  These,  how- 
ever, are  encouraged  by  the  admin- 
istrators, who  are  also  members;  for. 
It  Is  easier  to  control  the  selection  and 
behavior  of  a  few  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciations than  It  is  to  control  large  num- 
bers of  teachers.  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  teachers  themselves  ever  get  their 
money's  worth  from  the  dues  they  are 
expected  to  pay  into  these  associa- 
tions. 

The  Interests  of  business  and  pol'- 
tics,  as  well  as  the  organized  churches, 
exert  the  strongest  pressures  on  the 
administrators,  and  these  are  the  in- 
terests that  must  be  most  carefully 
satisfied.  Education  thus  becomes  de- 
graded to  the  level  of  indoctrination 
in  the  Interests  of  business,  politics  and 
the  church.  It  must  uphold  the  values 
of  the  status  quo  and  suppress  free- 
dom of  thought.  'Thou  shalt  not  think' 
is  the  strictest  prohibition  on  the  cal- 
endar; this  applies  to  both  students 
and  teachers.  The  administrators  of 
the  educational  system  fear  Ideas 
above  all  else.  The  teachers  are  cau- 
tioned thus:  'Be  very  careful  what  you 
say  in  front  of  the  students  or  what 
you  permit  the  students  to  say  or  dis- 
cuss, as  every  word  is  carefully  scruti- 
nized by  the  taxpayers,  and  after  all 
they  pay  the  bill.  And  especially  do 
not  engage  in  discussions  on  contro- 
versial issues.'  'Controversial  Issues' 
are  always  meant  to  be  those  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  business,  politics 
and  the  dominant  church.  To  offend 
the  bankers  Is  an  unpardonable  sin. 
Thus,  the  administrators  are  the 
guardians  of  business,  politics  and  ec- 
clesiasticism. Free  education  is  a  farce. 

THE  'GO-BETWEENS' 

The  politicians  are  the  go-betweens, 
working  in  the  interests  of  business,  but 
also  with  a  sharp  eye  on  their  own  po- 
litical futures.  They  control  the  appro- 
priations and  the  appointment  of  key 
administrators.  For  the  most  parr, 
they  regard  the  cost  of  the  educa- 
tional system  as  a  poor-paying  proposi- 
tion, and  always  keep  the  appropria- 
tions to  a  minimum.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  politlcallv  advantageous 
jobs  in  the  system,  and  these  are  kept 
well  oiled.  Their  political  friends  are 
paid  off  with  jobs  driving  school  buses, 
with  supervisory  jobs,  or  with  jobs  on 
the  school  boards;  and,  of  course, 
building,  repair  and  maintenance  con- 
tracts  are   let  to   the   'right'   people — 


that  Is,  the  people  who  contribute  most 
generously  to  the  political  campaign 
funds.  The  politician  seldom  knows 
anything  about  education,  but  he  con- 
trols the  strings  in  the  system;  and  in 
this  he  is  acting  largely  as  a  stooge 
for  business. 

THE  REAL  'BOSSES' 

The  businessmen  in  the  community 
are  the  real  bosses  of  the  educational 
system.  They  control  the  politicians, 
because  they  control  the  financial  as- 
sets. They  must  pass  on  the  textbooks, 
the  policies  and  the  appropriations. 
They  hold  out  the  bait  of  endowments, 
especially  to  colleges  and  universities; 
they  must,  accordingly,  be  kow-towed 
to  by  the  administrators,  the  teachers 
and  the  students.  Businessmen  are  in- 
vited to  speak  to  teachers  assemblies, 
to  student  assemblies  and  to  admin- 
istrative councils.  Businessmen  fre- 
quently make  up  the  membership  of 
the  school  boards.  They  conduct  essay 
contests  among  the  students  on  sub- 
jects of  political  or  business  interest. 
Those  essays  most  ingeniously  favor- 
able to  business  get  the  awards  and 
the  publicity.  Editors  of  student  pub- 
lications are  carefully  watched  and 
censored;  nothing  unfavorable  to  pri- 
vate business  must  be  expressed.  The 
educational  system  is  a  powerful  force 
in  moulding  the  opinions  and  attitudes 
of  the  children;  and  it  is  to  the  inter- 
ests of  business  to  see  that  this  mou'd- 
ing  is  to  its  liking.  The  hiring  of  teach- 
ers is  left  to  the  administrators,  but 
the  policies  must  be  approved  by  busi- 
ness; and  undesirable  teachers  are 
given   the   'thumbs-down'   treatment. 

The  parents  are  also  an  adverse  ele- 
ment influencing  the  educational  sys- 
tem. The  lives  of  their  dear  children 
are  sacred  to  them;  and  their  educa- 
tion must  be  in  harmony  with  the  be- 
liefs and  opinions  of  the  parents.  To 
satisfy  the  multitude  of  parental  opin- 
ions is  beyond  the  possibility  of  any 
educational  system,  and  so  there  are 
always  a  number  of  Irate  parents  to 
deal  with.  The  teachers  are  the  scape- 
goats for  this  displeasure,  as  they  are 
the  most  immediate  offenders.  If  John- 
ny is  advised  by  his  teacher  to  take  a 
bath  once  a  week,  a  protest  comes  in 
from  the  mother;  if  Mary  fails  in  arith- 
metic, the  teacher  Is  blamed  for  mak- 
ing the  problems  too  hard  or  for  no* 
giving  enough  attention  to  Mary;  when 
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an  unruly  boy  is  disciplined  with  a 
ruler,  there  are  charges  of  brutality; 
and  if  a  high  school  teacher  mentions 
that  man  is  related  to  the  monkeys,  a 
deluge  of  protests  pour  in.  The  teach- 
ers and  administrators  seek  to  find 
the  common  denominator  of  parental 
opinion  and  reduce  the  friction  to  a 
minimum.  Again,  free  education  can 
not  be  free;  truth  must  bow  to  ma- 
jority opinion.  Parents  fear  the  effects 
of  a  broad  education  upon  their  chil- 
dren, whom  they  have  tried  so  hard  to 
keep  within  the  narrow  confines  of 
their  accepted  conventions  and  1o 
shelter  from  the  ideas  of  the  world. 

Now,  last  of  all,  let  us  consider  the 
taxpayer.  He  Is  an  influential  element 
in  Interfering  with  the  function  of  the 
educational  system.  People  hate  to 
pay  taxes,  and  that  goes  especially 
for  school  taxes.  The  taxpayers  am 
verv  critical  of  the  money  spent  for 
education.  Anything  that  appears  to 
exhibit  a  slight  extravagance  Is  de- 
nounced as  'wasteful  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.'  They  are  petty  and  jealous 
about  little  things — about  how  school 
teachers  dress,  about  what  the  teach- 
ers do  with  their  leisure  time,  and 
about  the  supplies  that  are  used 
in  the  class  rooms.  They  hold  the 
power  of  voting  out  one  administra- 
tion and  putting  another  in.  So  the 
politician  keeps  his  ear  to  the  ground 
to  catch  the  murmur  of  the  taxpayer's 
opinion.  The  taxpayer  is  narrow  and 
prejudiced  In  his  views,  and  Is  a  hazard 
to  any  policy  of  free  education  in 
America. 

What  we  have  said  is  very  general- 
ized and  applies  to  all  grades  of  the 
system,  from  kindergarten  through  the 
universities.  If  a  child  is  resourceful 
and  brilliant,  he  may  come  out  of  the 
system  with  some  sort  of  an  education, 
not  because  of  the  system,  but  In  spite 
of  it.  For  the  rest,  they  learn  a  few 
useful  facts,  a  great  deal  of  useless  in- 
formation, and  are  hopelessly  confused 
about  almost  everything. 

THE  BARONS  OF  EDUCATION 

Before  going  further,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
barons  of  the  educational  system — the 
Ph.  D.'s.  Ph.  D.  Inc.  is  a  snooty  and 
exclusive  fraternity  at  the  top  of  the 
system.  A  careful  selection  is  made 
of  the  candidates  who  apply — through 
economic  interference  controls,  through 
scholastic  Interference  controls,  and 
through    personal    approval    or    disap- 


proval by  the  administrators.  The  pri- 
mary requisite  is  that  they  have  an 
'upper  class'  attitude.  By  charging  a 
high  enough  price  for  the  privilege  ot 
trying  for  the  degree,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  those  who  can  afford  it  have 
some  sort  of  class  superiority  concept. 
Scholastic  ability  and  'friends'  are  also 
useful;  and  a  reverence  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  Is  expected.  A  severe 
restriction  Is  maintained  in  the  way  of 
candidates  for  the  sake  of  upholding 
scarcity — for  Ph.  D.'s  are  valuable  only 
in  proportion  to  their  scarcity.  (Of 
course,  there  are  a  few  termite  insti- 
tutions in  the  system,  known  as  Ph.  D. 
mills,  who  are  so  low  as  to  consider  a 
quantity  turnover  as  being  better  busi- 
ness than  a  controlled  scarcity.  These 
are  held  in  contempt  by  the  blue-blood 
institutions.) 

The  wearing  of  a  doctor's  gown 
seems  to  do  something  to  an  individ- 
ual; It  gives  him  an  upward  tilt  to  the 
nose,  and  erradlcates  from  him  any 
democratic  attitudes  he  may  have  had, 
and  removes  from  him  any  common 
feeling  for  his  fellow  men.  hie  feels 
himself  knighted  to  the  superior  realm 
of  the  aristocracy.  The  degree  of  this 
effect,  however,  varies,  and  on  occa- 
sion a  Ph.  D.  may  be  found  who  Is  a 
'regular  guy.' 

NEW  DESIGN  CALLED  FOR 

To  protest  against  the  present  edu- 
cational system  would  be  useless,  if  it 
were  not  done  on  the  basis  of  pointing 
out  its  specific  weaknesses  and  of  hav- 
ing something  better  to  offer.  Tech- 
nocracy does  not  fight  against  wind- 
mills. It  fights  for  a  more  functional 
social  system  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  It  places  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  this  Continent  above 
the  special  Interests  of  the  individual 
or  minority  group.  It  has  designed  an 
educational  system,  therefore,  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  welfare  of  the 
American  people  and  their  functional 
needs.  The  present  system  has  been 
examined  and  found  to  be  rotten.  A 
new  design  is  called  for. 

The  first  question  a  technologis!' 
asks  when  preparing  a  new  design  is 
this:  What  Is  to  be  its  function?  Th's 
is  equally  important  when  designing 
an  educational  system.  The  function 
of  an  educational  system  is  obviously 
to  train  the  people  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  life  thev  will  live. 

What  kind  of  life  will  the  people  on 
this    Continent    live?     Weil,    for    one 


thing,  they  will  live  in  a  changing  so- 
ciety— that  is  certain.  Therefore,  any 
design  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
freely  allow  for  adaptive  change, 
hiere  are  some  of  the  general  func- 
tional features  that  must  be  consid 
ered: 

1.  Discipline.  There  are  certain 
things  an  Individual  can  do  and  other 
things  he  cannot  do,  if  he  is  to  live 
and  enjoy  life,  hie  must  learn  the 
laws  of  nature  so  that  he  will  know 
what  will  work  and  what  will  not.  hHe 
must  learn  certain  functional  regula- 
tions; such  as,  traffic  regulations,  health 
care,  etc.  hie  must  learn  how  to  live 
with  other  people  and  respect  their 
welfare,  and  to  fit  Into  the  general 
social  patterns  of  the  Continent.  This 
sort  of  discipline  is  functional  and  is 
intended  to  facilitate  living,  and  to 
make  existence  more  healthful  an  J 
comfortable,  as  well  as  to  promote 
Individual  freedom  of  behavior  In  a 
society.  It  does  not  mean  moral  or 
arbitrary  restriction  controls  without 
reference  to  functional  needs,  such  as 
are  so  prevalent  in  barbarian  and  fas- 
cist types  of  societies. 

2.  Functional  Knowledge.  The  Indi- 
vidual needs  to  be  taught  the  use  of 
the  physical  facilities  he  will  use;  such 
as  the  houses,  transportation  system, 
the  telephone,  the  libraries  and  the 
recreation  facilities.  He  will  need  ro 
learn  the  language  In  use,  including 
some  mathematics.  This  does  not 
mean  highly  technical  or  scholarly 
knowledge,  but  such  operating  know- 
ledge as  he  will  need.  For  example, 
he  should  know  how  to  turn  the  lights 
on  and  off,  how  to  travel  from  one 
place  to  another,  how  to  dial  a  radio, 
how  to  speak  and  read  and  write.  This 
knowledge  will  enable  him  to  get  about 
and  avoid  confusion. 


3.  Knowledge  of  the  Functional 
Area.  Our  operational  area  embraces 
the  whole  North  American  Continent. 
The  individual  should  know  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  area  from  the  north 
pole  to  the  equator  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  and  should  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  functions 
that  are  performed  to  operate  this 
area.  Through  travel,  by  means  of  pic- 
ture shows,  and  from  other  sources  of 
Information,  he  can  learn  about  his 
area  and  how  his  society  functions. 
Knowledge  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
is  of  secondary  Importance,  and  need 
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not  be  emphasized  in  the  education 
of  the  general  student. 

4.  Preparation    for    Function.     The 

child  should  be  introduced  to  the  vari- 
ous functions  of  this  Continent  during 
his  survey  of  the  operational  area. 
Later  on,  he  will  choose  some  sequence 
in  which  he  will  do  his  share  in  the 
social  function.  His  interest  and  abili- 
ties will  determine  what  kind  of  a  func- 
tion he  will  choose  and  train  for.  Since 
in  a  high  energy  civilization  there  are 
many  thousands  of  functional  designa- 
tions, there  will  be  at  least  one  that  is 
satisfactory  to  every  individual.  This 
Is  what  would  now  be  called  vocational 
training,  but  with  this  important  differ- 
ence: As  much  of  the  training  would 
be  done  on  the  job  as  possible,  under 
actual  working  conditions,  and  not  off 
In  some  detached  school  room. 

5.  Preparation  for  Leisure  Tinne  Ac- 
tivity. Since  most  of  one's  time  in  the 
future  will  be  leisure  time,  due  to  the 
high  use  of  extraneous  energy  to  do 
this  Continent's  work,  it  is  essential 
that  every  child  be  prepared  for  some 
leisure  time  interests  and  activities.  In 
this,  the  widest  choice  will  be  open  to 
the  individual.  However,  most  people 
will  fit  Into  certain  patterns  consisting 
of  sports,  hobbies,  travel,  gardening, 
reading,  games  or  other  common  ac- 
tivities. Only  a  few  of  the  more  in- 
telligent and  ingenious  will  want  to 
devise  new  activities  for  themselves, 
or  to  carry  on  scientific  research  or 
invention.  So,  the  general  purpose  of 
this  phase  of  the  educational  will  be  to 
furnish  the  Individual  with  some  self- 
satisfying  trend  of  activity  for  his  leis- 
ure time,  since  few  will  care  to  spend 
It  In  idleness. 

6.  Development  of  the  Scientific 
Attitude.  We  are  living  in  a  society 
that  Is  built  upon  scientific  knowledge 
and  application.  The  attitude  of 
science  will,  therefore,  be  the  essential 
attitude.  This  involves  such  elements 
as  clearness  of  thinking,  devotion  to 
facts,  skepticism  of  unsubstantiated 
knowledge,  conformity  to  the  postu- 
lates of  science,  and  intellectual  hon- 
esty. A  general  grounding  in  the  scien- 
tific attitude  will  be  beneficial  In  the 
operation  of  a  scientifically  built  so- 
ciety. Although  It  is  too  much  to  hope 
that  everyone  will  become  scientifi- 
cally-minded,   at    least    a    general    ac- 


ceptance of  the  use  of  the  scientific 
approach  to  the  solution  of  problems 
may  be  developed. 

These  are  the  principle  basic  essen- 
tials of  a  functional  education.  The 
modern  liberal  education  is  of  little 
use  and  may  be  relegated  to  a  leisure 
time  amusement  for  those  so  inclined. 
The  study  of  foreign  languages,  politi- 
cal history,  or  Shakespeare  is  not  es- 
sential to  anyone's  life  on  this  Con- 
tinent. 

A  scientific  education  would  elimi 
nate  the  confusion  and  cobwebs  so 
prevalent  In  our  present  education.  It 
yvlll  provide  a  clean,  streamlined,  func- 
tional adaptation  to  life.  It  will  fa 
cilltate  the  living  of  the  individual  and 
give  him  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  undreamed  of 
today.  It  will  enable  him  to  make  a 
positive  and  healthful  adjustment  to 
society  and  the  Individuals  in  the  so- 
ciety. 

TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  VS.  CHAOS 

But,  such  an  education  will  never  be 
available  to  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent so  long  as  business  and  politics 
pull  the  strings,  and  so  long  as  the 
students  and  the  teachers  are  merely 
pawns  in  the  game.  It  must  await  a 
functional  administration  of  our  so- 
ciety. The  framework  for  this  func- 
tional administration  Is  to  be  found 
only  in  Technocracy's  program  of  Total 
Conscription.  Only  when  our  govern- 
ment controls  all  functional  operations 
on  this  Continent,  and  eliminates  the 
profit  motive  (as  it  has  done  In  the 
Armed  Forces)  can  the  coordination 
and  opportunity  exist  for  a  functional 
educational  system. 

Total  Conscription  will  be  installed 
only  when  enough  Americans  want  It; 
only  when  enough  of  us  get  sufficiently 
tired  of  taxes,  chiseling  and  poverty 
to  demand  a  social  change.  You  won't 
get  such  a  change  by  voting  at  a  po- 
litical election;  no  political  party  has 
the  courage  to  design  social  change. 
For  social  change,  you  must  organize 
or  join  a  mass  movement  for  a  specific 
objective.  The  sooner  this  mass  move- 
ment gets  rolling  the  easier  it  will  be 
to  effect  a  favorable  change.  The 
longer  you  wait  the  more  difficult  It 
will   be  to  avoid  chaos. 

— Wilton   Ivie. 


The  Fear  of  Peace 

Only  during  a  total  war  has  the  Price 
System  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada been  able  to  even  approach  full 
employment  and  prosperous  living  con- 
ditions. As  the  'threat'  of  peace  grows 
nearer,  upholders  of  the  Price  System 
become  increasingly  worried  as  evi- 
denced by  the  following  quotations: 

"There  is  not  much  dispute  as  to 
what  is  the  paramount  question  on  the 
home  front.  It  is  how  to  achieve  and 
then  maintain  full  employment  for  al! 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work.  .  .  . 

"It  may  be  useful  to  fix  in  our  minds 
an  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  problem. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in 
time  of  peace  the  largest  number  who 
found  employment  was  46,000,000.  We 
had  that  many  employed  In  1929  and 
again  In  1940.  Because  our  population 
is  increasing  and  technology  advanc- 
ing, 46,000,000  jobs  in  1929  meant  full 
employment,  whereas  the  same  num- 
ber In  1940  left  us  with  8,000,000  un- 
employed. Now  If  at  the  end  of  this 
war  we  provide  only  the  same  number 
of  jobs  as  in  1929  and  1940,  we  shall, 
it  Is  estimated,  have  12,000,000  to 
15,000,000  unemployed.  This  will  be 
due  both  to  the  Increase  in  the  popu- 
lation and  to  the  technological  prog- 
ress made  during  the  war.  We  must, 
therefore,  find  between  55,000,000  and 
60,000,000  jobs  if  there  Is  to  be  full 
employment  after  the  war." 

— Walter     Lippmann,     from     the     Los 
Angeles  Times,  September  8,   1944. 

"...  is  it  wiser  to  make  sure  that 
the  Army  has  everything  it  needs  to 
finish  the  job,  even  though  this  delays 
reconversion;  or  is  it  better  to  get  well 
started  on  reconversion  now,  even 
though  it  might  require  cutting  back 
military  production  further  than  the 
military  leaders  think  wise?  The  choice 
is  between  two  dangers.  Any  factor 
that  might  delay  the  entry  of  U.  S. 
troops  Into  Berlin  means  lost  lives,  lost 
wealth  and  perhaps  lost  poliltcal  op- 
portunities of  the  greatest  Importance. 
Yet,  If  the  collapse  of  Germany  finds 
us  with  reconversion  barely  begun,  the 
shock  of  suddenly  lopping  off  40%  of 
war  production  (an  estimated  60% 
will  continue  until  the  end  of  the  Japa- 
nese war)  might  be  enough  to  cripple 
our  economic  system  and  perhaps  our 
political  system." 

— Robert  Coughlan,  fron  Life   maga 
line,   September   18,    1944. 
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DELINQUENCY  DILEMMA 


Economic  Insecurity  and  DeplorabSe  Living  Conditions — Not  Mothers' 
Willful   Neglect  —  Largely  Responsible  for  Youthful   Criminals 


DRINKING  mothers  and  working 
mothers  are  being  blamed 
greatly  for  criminal  urges  of  the 
young.  It  has  been  proposed  that  they 
be  held  directly  responsible  for  juvenile 
departure  from  law.  In  some  instances 
parental  punishment  has  been  tried. 

This  rule  can  help  to  curb  juvenile 
crime;  but,  as  with  most  laws,  there  is 
danger  of  its  being  accepted  too  liter- 
ally and  of  its  being  cruelly  misapplied. 

Those  women  who  put  war  wages  or 
the  lure  of  cheap  dance  halls  and  pub- 
lic bars  before  the  welfare  of  their 
children  should  be,  and  are,  looked 
upon  with  contempt  and  they  should 
be  punished  severely  when  deliberate 
neglect  is  established,  hlowever,  to  lay 
the  blame  at  the  door  of  motherhood 
without  first  taking  steps  to  eliminate 
the  almost  overwhelming  handicaps 
under  which  women  struggle  Is  not  only 
evasive  but  cruel. 

The  importance  of  home  environ- 
ment cannot  be  minimized,  neither  can 
we  overlook  the  host  of  outside  influ- 
ences with  which  even  the  best  of 
homes   have  to  compete. 

It  is  not  surprising  in  the  present 
crisis  that  the  finger  of  guilt  is  pointed 
towards  the  home  and  towards  the 
mothers  of  the  nation.  Women  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  everything  from 
increasing  divorce  rates  to  collapsing 
economic  systems.  Remember  the 
'solve-it-allers'  who  insisted  that  if 
women  quit  their  jobs  and  returned  to 
home  and  fireside,  where  they  be- 
longed anyway,  unemployment  would 
disappear? 

MISDIRECTION  DISASTROUS 

Over  twenty-three  hundred  years 
ago  Euripides  declared: 

"A  woman  should  be  good  for  every- 
thing at  home  but  for  nothing  away 
from  it." 

,  Through  centuries  of  servitude  wo- 
men have  accepted  and  seldom  ques- 
tioned this  edict  of  drudgery. 

in  the  early  days  of  America,  women 
had   little   choice   of  occupation.    Sur- 


vival Itself  dictated  that  they  help  the 
male  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  wilder- 
ness. hHouses  had  to  be  cut  and  built 
from  rough  timber,  and  food  and  cloth- 
ing produced  at  home  by  tedious  hand 
methods.  The  little  education  afforded 
the  children  was  accomplished,  as  a 
rule,  by  the  mothers  In  addition  to 
long  hours  of  manual  work  and  con- 
stant viqil  for  hostile  Indians.  American 
women  rose  magnificlently  to  meet  the 
task.  But  that  Is  a  story  for  the  history 
books.  Life  no  longer  moves  to  the 
slow  hum  of  a  spindle  In  the  fingers  of 
a  pioneer  woman.  Its  tempo  must  be 
tuned,  instead,  to  the  whir  of  giant 
machinery  reeling  off  durable  material 
at  the  rate  of  over  150  miles  per  day 
in  the  huge  textile  mills  of  our  country. 

Yes,  American  technology  has 
rendered  it  impractical  for  any  family 
to  strive  for  self-sufficiency,  and  it  Is 
not  only  foolish  but  dangerous  to  main- 
tain that  women's  interests  must  lie 
merely  between  four  walls. 

Times  have  changed.  Manner  of  op- 
eration has  changed.  But  women's  con- 
cern for  their  offspring  remains 
unaltered.  It  Is  true  that  American 
women  need  no  longer  balance  a  rifle 
to  take  aim  at  a  marauding  redskin, 
but  they  have  greater  responsibilities 
than  ever  before.  It  Is  their  concern, 
as  It  is  the  concern  of  every  American, 
to  see  that  our  super-production  sys- 
tem upon  which  America  and  her 
Allies  are  depending  for  victory  is 
kept  in  operation,  and  that  our  intri- 
cate suoply  lines  are  not  clogged.  It 
Is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  life  of  not 
one  American  boy  be  sacrificed  be- 
cause of  inefficiency  on  the  home 
front.  At  the  same  time,  what  goes 
into  the  minds  of  future  soldiers  and 
future  citizens  cannot  be  neglected. 
Every  factor  which  influences  Ameri- 
can youth  toward  criminal  activities 
rather  than  useful  citizenship  must  be 
eliminated.  Our  enormous  resources, 
equipment,  scientists  and  educators 
must  all  be  utilized  to  gain  advantage 
for  America  in  this  war  and  in  the  years 
of  peace  to  follow. 


Women  recognize  these  problems, 
but  because  of  past  conditioning  leave 
public  functions  mostly  to  male  super- 
vision and  dominance.  They  remain 
slaves  to  habits  of  the  centuries,  and 
have  failed  so  far  to  take  united  action 
against  social  and  economic  evils. 

When  economic  problems  were 
simple  and  changes  slow,  their  indiffer- 
ence to  problems  of  national  scope  was 
not  important.  When  the  male 
bungled,  as  he  often  did,  community 
or  family  welfare  was  not  affected 
greatly.  This  is  not  true  today.  In  our 
highly  Integrated  society,  misdirection 
can  prove  disastrous  to  the  family  and 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Women  see  bungling  and  misdirec- 
tion on  every  hand.  They  see  the  life 
they  have  created  wasted  and  Its  tal- 
ent discarded.  They  are  willing  to  put 
forth  all  their  energies  in  services  to 
their  children  and  to  their  country,  but 
often  are  confused  as  to  where  their 
duty  lies.  This  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty Is  reflected  in  the  minds  and 
actions  of  the  young. 

WORKING  MOTHERS'  PROBLEMS 

While  It  is  true  that  some  women 
work  needlessly,  many  do  so  through 
patriotic  motives.  Many  others  are 
forced  into  the  unwilling  role  of  pro- 
vider because  of  war  conditions.  They 
often  work  under  terrific  pressure  and 
hardships.  They  know  only  too  well  the 
grave  responsibilities  which  threaten 
to  engulf  them,  and  they  know,  too, 
that  their  children  are  not  enjoying  the 
privileges  or  care  due  them  as  Ameri- 
can citizens.  They  read  accounts  of 
bold  crimes  committed  by  children, 
they  feel  their  influence  slipping,  and 
are  afraid.  Imagine  the  horror  of  those 
mothers  who  find  their  worst  fears 
realized,  who  find  their  children  al- 
ready have  committed  themselves  to  a 
life  of  crime  or  vice.  Imagine  the  self- 
imposed  guilt  of  mothers  who  sit  in 
court  and  hear  their  sons  tagged  as 
criminals,  or  daughters  in  their  teens, 
accused  of  acts  of  prostitution. 
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'Shanty-town'   areas  are  the   breeding   places  of  discontent,  the   incubators  of  crime   and 
disease. 


This  is  a  too  common  scene  in 
America  today.  But  every  mother  has 
not  had  to  face  this  ordeal.  Let  us  con- 
sider a  few  minor  tragedies  in  the  life 
of  a  working  mother.  Rushing  home 
from  office  or  factory  after  a  day  of 
physical  fatigue  and  mental  anxiety, 
she  is  fortunate  to  find  nothing 
more  serious  than  little  Johnny  clutch- 


ing the  region  of  his  solar  plexus  and 
his  face  distorted  with  pain  due  to  an 
attempt  to  devour  all  the  green  fruit 
in  a  neighbor's  orchard;  or,  sister  Mary 
in  a  panic  over  a  scalded  hand  she  has 
acquired  in  her  desire  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility of  cook  in  her  mother's  ab- 
sence; or,  perhaps,  in  her  haste  the 
mother    has    forgotten    to    leave    the 


house  key  and  finds  both  children 
standing  in  the  rain  with  bad  cases  of 
sniffles. 

After  playing  the  part  of  doctor  and 
comforter,  does  she  then  relax  her 
tired  body  and  frayed  nerves?  Of 
course  not!  A  whole  day's  housework, 
laundry  and  meal  preparing  must  be 
crowded  into  a  few  hours  of  time. 
After  that  comes  the  bout  with  budget 
book  and  ration  points.  When  house- 
hold expenses  are  put  In  their  proper 
places  and  deductions  made  for  war 
bonds,  necessary  clothing,  medical 
service.  Red  Cross  contributions,  insur- 
ance, social  security,  transportation 
and,  if  possible,  something  set  aside 
for  her  children's  education,  she  finds 
she  has  nothing  left  for  the  'frills' 
which,  it  has  been  claimed,  are  her 
reason  for  working. 

At  the  end  of  this  crushing  routine, 
responsibilities  are  apt  to  weigh  so 
heavily  upon  her  that  she  is  unable  to 
obtain  the  sleep  needed  to  carry  on 
her  dual  role  of  breadwinner  and'home 
manager.  Instead  of  rest,  her  tired 
mind  seeks  the  answer  to  the  national 
jig-saw  and  personal  enigma  which  sur- 
rounds her. 

Estimates  show  that  17,000,000 
women  were  at  work  in  July  1943. 
Wherever  these  women  have  been 
utilized  In  factory,  office  or  on  farm 
they  have  been  praised  highly  for  their 
efficiency,  reliability,  dexterity,  cheer- 
fulness and  sincerity.  Farmers  gave 
credit  to  women  workers  last  year  for 
helping  to  prevent  great  losses  of 
foods,  and  for  helping  to  reach  a  rec- 
ord food  production.  They  are  de- 
pending  upon  women   more  than  ever 


Children   in   many  sections  of  our  cities  have  only  the  streets  for 
their  playgrounds. 


More    than    one-third    of    America's    population    lives    in    homes 
unfit  for   human    occupancy. 
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Miserable,  run-down  shacks  are  the  only  shelters  available  to 
millions  of  Americans.  Owners  make  no  attempt  to  repair  or 
remodel. 


Many  houses  in  which  Americans  are  forced  to  live  date  back 
to  pre-Civil  War  days  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  products 
of  the  90's. 


this  year  to  help  obtain  the  goal  set 
for  food  production  to  fill  wartinne 
needs.  Eight  hundred  thousand  wonnen 
emergency  farm  workers  will  be  needed 
to  produce  and  harvest  this  year's 
crop. 

Pleas  are  being  made  for  large  num- 
bers of  women  workers  to  fill  a  variety 
of  jobs  in  other  fields,  also.  Occupa- 
tions requiring  technical  skill  and  exe- 
cutive ability  as  well  as  unskilled  work- 
manship are  open  to  them. 

But  no  matter  how  earnest  its  en- 
deavors, America's  vast  army  of 
women  workers  cannot  contribute  its 
best  efforts  under  existing  conditions. 
The  health  of  many  of  these  women, 
mothers  and  future  mothers  included, 
will  suffer  because  of  poor  housing 
conditions,  overtaxed  strength  and  un- 
necessary worry,  to  say  nothing  of  un- 
counted numbers  of  children  who  will 
go  without  proper  care  and  training 
necessary  to  their  well-being. 

Our  immediate  concern  is  to  give 
these  children  the  security  and  guid- 
ance they  need  rather  than  place 
obstacles  in  their  paths  and  handicap 
those  who  are  contributing  to  their 
welfare. 

Women  realize  that  the  situation  is 
serious  and  they  know  that  strenuous 
efforts  made  by  the  Federal  Security 
Administration,  public  health  services, 
clubs,  churches,  overcrowded  juvenile 
courts,  police  forces  and  a  smattering 
of  public  and  private  day  nurseries  are 
pitifully  inadequate  in  their  lack  of 
facilities,  personnel,  coordination  and 
attachment  to  an  over-all  war  program. 

If  women  are  to  be  held  directly  re- 
sponsible for  child   neglect,   it   is   only 


fair  that  child  welfare  problems  be  put 
directly  to  them  and  their  proposals 
seriously  considered. 

"But  where,"  many  ask,  "does  the 
solution  lie?  Can  we  fight  a  total  war 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  sufficient 
educational,  health  and  recreational 
facilities,  and  teachers  and  supervisors 
for  the  children  of  America? 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  attitude  of 
other  countries  toward  their  women 
and  children  in  time  of  war. 

England,    who    has    taken    continual 


beatings  from  its  fascist  attackers,  is 
beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
protecting  its  children,  not  only  from 
enemies  abroad,  but  from  Internal 
enemies  of  greed,  malnutrition,  disease 
and  ignorance.  Although  in  recent 
years  she  has  had  less  food  and  facil- 
ities to  care  for  her  population,  she 
has  reduced  her  infant  death  rate  to 
the  lowest  in  history.  Nurseries  are 
provided  and  extra  care  and  extra  ra- 
tions given  to  children  and  expectant 
mothers. 


Out   of  the   filth    and    squalor   of   our   cities'    'slum'    areas   comes   the    greatest    number    of 
youthful  criminals — products  of  our  decadent  social   system.  — Techphotos. 
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Headlines  from  the  press  of  the  nation  indicate  that  the  problem  of  delinquency  among 
the  'younger  generation'  is  indeed  serious.  Note  references  to  deplorable  housing  as  a 
contributing  factor. 


Small,  war-hemmed  Sweden  con- 
siders the  welfare  of  Its  youth  of 
utmost  importance.  Swedish  women 
who  bear  children  know  that  they  will 
receive  every  benefit.  Dental  and 
pediatric  clinics,  state  nursery  schools, 
vacation  camps,  etc.  are  open  to  them 
free  of  charge.  Confinement  and  pre- 
natal care  costs  nothing,  and  economic 
security  of  mothers  Is  assured. 

In  Russia,  free  prenatal  care,  a  35- 
day  leave  of  absence  from  work  for  the 
expectant  mothers  before  the  birth  of 
their  babies,  a  28-day  leave  after  child- 
birth, and  lighter  work  with  full  pay 
and  elimination  of  niqht  work  for  preg- 
nant women  has  Improved  the  health 
of  Soviet  mothers  and  has  decreased 
mortality  rate  in  childbirth  and  the 
rate  of  stillborn  babies. 


In  addition  to  the  difficult  tasks  of 
emerging  from  the  effects  of  a  long 
regime  of  oppression  and  fighting  a 
desperate  battle  against  the  forces  of 
fascism,  the  Soviet  Union  has  achieved 
the  greatest  liberation  of  women  and 
children  of  all  nations. 

Soviet  women  are  encouraged  to  do 
nationally  useful  work,  and  their  dignity 
as  human  beings  Is  fully  maintained. 
Their  contribution  to  the  national  wel- 
fare is  recognized  and  their  activities 
are  not  in  any  way  overshadowed  by 
their  husbands'  achievements,  or  by 
their  lack  of  achievements. 

Citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  consider 
the  children  their  most  Important 
assets,  and  the  children  themselves  are 
impressed   with   their   own    importance 


to  the  future  of  the  nation.    Neglect  of 
children  is  not  tolerated! 

Expression  of  fear,  bewilderment  and 
defiance  common  to  children  of  slum 
environments  Is  missing  from  the  eyes 
of  Russian  children.  The  finest  of  edu- 
cators, musicians,  nurseries,  schools, 
etc.  are  provided  for  all  children  re- 
gardless of  their  parents'  profession  or 
economic  status. 

No  child  looks  mournfully  on  while 
others  ere  being  entertained.  Elab- 
orate playgrounds  and  toys  are  for  all, 
and  all  are  welcomed  to  theaters  which 
feature  the  best  of  entertainment. 
There  are  no  ticket  sellers. 

Immorality  in  Russia  has  decreased 
to  low  level  and  prostitution  is  fast  dis- 
appearing. Venereal  disease,  which 
menaces  American  babies,  is  practic- 
ally non-existent. 

A  brief  glimpse  of  our  home  scene 
shows  harassed  mothers  dragging  small 
children  frantically  about  in  a  futile 
effort  to  find  living  quarters.  They  are 
greeted  by  signs  stating,  'No  vacancy,' 
or,  'No  dogs  or  children,'  even  in  most 
squalid  districts. 

Added  to  the  difficulties  of  working 
women  Is  the  attitude  of  many  em- 
ployers toward  employment  of  married 
women.  Married  women  who  are  preg- 
nant find  themselves  in  an  especially 
hard  situation.  In  many  instances,  they 
have  hidden  the  fact  of  their  marriage 
because  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
their  boss.  In  that  case,  they  have  one 
of  several  courses  open  to  them. 

First:  They  can  tell  their  employer 
the  true  situation  and  risk  losing  their 
jobs.  But  this  does  not  seem  a  logical 
action  to  most,  when  their  families 
are  depending  upon  them  for  support. 

Secondly:  They  can  attempt  to  hide 
their  pregnancies  and  continue  with 
work  which  is  likely  to  prove  dangerous 
to  their  own  health  and  to  the  lives  of 
their  unborn  children.  (America's  yearly 
waste  of  140,000  pregnancies  within 
the  first  month,  and  the  death  of 
140,000  stillborn  babies  is  a  shameful 
record  to  set  forth.) 

Thirdly:  They  can  seek  financial  aid 
through  a  charitable  organization  and 
be  classed  as  indigent. 

Fourthly:  They  can  smother  their 
natural  desire  to  bear  children  and 
knock  secretly  on  the  door  of  the  abor- 
tionist. (At  least  a  million  women  seek 
the  abortionist  yearly,  according  to 
known  figures.  It  is  significant  that  the 
larger  part  of  these  women  (90%)  are 
married.    Reasons  given  are  economic.) 
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Even  those  women  who  have  the 
wherewithal  for  doctor  and  lying-in  ex- 
penses find  competent  care  at  a  pre- 
mium. Overworked  doctors  and  over- 
crowded hospitals  have  no  alternative 
than  to  rush  patients  through  to  make 
room  for  more  patients.  Those  mothers 
who  escape  immediate  ill  effects  from 
a  too  short  hospital  stay  are  apt  to 
pay  later  with  ill  health  when  their 
families  need  them  the  most.  Nature 
will  exact  its  price! 

Can  we  hide  the  fact  that  only  one 
out  of  nine  syphilitic  pregnant  women 
receive  enough  treatment  to  protect 
their  unborn  children?  Let  us  look 
squarely  at  our  record  of  60,000  con- 
genital syphilitics  born  yearly  and 
25,000  babies  who  die  each  year  of 
syphilitic  infection. 

Are  crippled,  diseased  and  criminal- 
ly-minded children  to  be  the  only  re- 
wards offered  women  in  return  for 
courageous  devotion  in  time  of  na- 
tional danger?  In  the  face  of  growing 
crime  and  disease  rates  can  we  longer 
plead  wartime  necessity  for  outrageous 
indifference  and  neglect? 

Mere  sympathy  or  sentimentality  is 
not  enough,  and  national  or  self-justi- 
fication will  not  solve  our  problems; 
for,  until  we  change  conditions  under 
which  our  young  people  grow  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood  we  cannot  hope 
to  raise  their  health  standards  or  to 
change  their  criminal  behavior. 

WOMEN  COULD  SHAPE  FUTURE 

In  an  article  in  the  September  1944 
issue  of  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Dor- 
othy Thompson  states: 

"This  nation  has  the  highest  rate  of 
juvenile  crime  of  any  great  country. 
Very  few  juvenile  criminals  come  out 
of  the  suburbs  and  the  Park  Avenues 
of  our  nation.  They  come  out  of  homes 
where  the  most  intimate  affairs  of  life 
are  practiced  under  childish  eyes; 
where  the  streets  are  the  playgrounds 
and  the  school  for  life;  where  dirt, 
ugliness  and  squalor  kill  every  aesthetic 
sensibility  and  instinct  of  modesty.  .  .  . 

"Slums  cost  the  taxpayer  more  than 
any  other  parts  of  the  cities  in  police 
and  fire  protection — the  two  largest 
items  in  any  municipal  budget.  What 
kind  of  economy  is  this —  let  alone 
what  kind  of  morality!  A  farmer  who 
sells  milk  must  house  his  cows  under 
sanitary  conditions  that  often  do  not 
exist  in  the  homes  to  which  the  milk 
goes!  The  cow  is  washed,  but  not  the 
child  who  drinks  the  milk.  The  cows 
are  tested   and   their  condition   stand- 


ardized, but  not  the  homes  where  the 
milk  is  consumed.  All  the  care  of  cows 
is  not  done  for  the  sake  of  cows,  but 
for  the  sake  of  people.  But  although 
cows  must  be  housed  In  barns  with  run- 
ning water,  people  must  not.  Suggest 
it,  and  someone  will  call  out  'regimen- 
tation,' like  a  poll  parrot.  .  .  . 

"In  the  city  of  Chicago — which,  from 
a  housing  standpoint,  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  great  cities — the  Chicago 
hlousing  Authority  has  listed  240,000 
substandard  homes.  In  the  Negro  sec- 
tion they  found  two  six-flat  apartment 
houses  that  contained  140  families! 
They  had  the  'hot  bed'  system,  under 
which  persons  take  turns  sleeping  on 
the  same  mattress.  Whenever  anyone 
asks  for  some  reasonable  authority  to 
end  such  a  condition,  someone  else 
cries  out  against  collectivism,  as  though 
the  collectivism  of  140  families  in 
wretched  flats  designed  for  twelve 
was  not  the  worst  of  all  collectlvlsms!" 

Technocracy  has  long  pointed  out 
that  unsanitary,  crowded  tenements 
and  delapidated,  debris-strewn  'shanty- 
towns'  are  the  breeding  places  of  dis- 
content; the  Incubators  of  crime  and 
disease. 

American  technology,  combined  with 
our  almost  unlimited  resources  and 
engineering  skill,  can  fight  and  win  a 
total  war  and  at  the  same  time  supply 
sufficient  goods  and  services  to  main- 
tain a  superbly  healthly  civilian  popu- 
lation. But  It  cannot  be  done  under 
the  present  haphazard,  wasteful  busi- 
ness and  political  procedure  which  now 
exists. 

It  can  be  done  only  by  putting  civil- 
ian production  and  civilian  operations 
upon  the  same  efficient  basis  as  that  of 
the  Armed  Forces  without  thought  of 
profit  or  gain  for  the  duration.  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  Is  the  only  Organization 
on  the  North  American  Continent  that 
has  proposed  such  large-scale  opera- 
tion on  a  profit-free  basis.  It  is  the 
only  Organization  that  has  insisted 
upon  governmental  suspension  of  divi- 
dends, profits.  Interest,  rents,  union 
dues  and  taxes  for  the  duration;  and 
concentration  of  our  energies  on  win- 
ning the  war — not  on  pampering  busi- 
ness and  politics! 

If  this  were  done,  every  citizen  would 
be  certain  of  the  same  high  standards 
of  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  health 
protection  received  by  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  child  neglect,  would  no 
longer  be  a  major  problem. 

So  long  as  we  cling  to  ponderous, 
inefficient  methods  of  executing  mod- 


ern warfare,  women  will  see  their  chil- 
dren thrown  as  straw  upon  unchanging 
altars  of  profit  and  greed. 

If  all  women  understood  thoroughly 
the  benefits  of  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program,  they  would  join,  en  masse, 
the  ranks  of  those  demanding  Total 
Conscription  —  and  their  Influence 
would  not  stop  there!  The  voice  of 
women,  if  united,  would  be  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  In  America  today.  It 
would  have  the  power,  not  only  to  help 
install  Total  Conscription,  to  hasten 
victory  and  solve  our  juvenile  delin- 
quency problems,  but  It  could  shape 
a  future  America  of  abundance  for  all 
and  prevent  disastrous  postwar  depres- 
sion. 

However,  depression  problems  must 
wait  for  the  future.  If  our  children  are 
not  seen  safely  through  the  present 
war  crisis,  then  our  efforts  are  futile. 
There  will  be  no  future  for  America. 
To  minimize  war  influences  upon  our 
children  should  be  the  outstanding  pur- 
pose of  every  woman  today. 

'Service  from  All  and  Profits  to 
None'  could  serve  as  an  Irrepressible 
rallying  cry  to  insure  a  completely 
united  America,  and  safeguard  the  fu- 
ture of  our  children  for  all  time  to 
come. 

— Olive  V.  Applegate. 


"Could  I  climb  to  the  highest  place 
In  Athens,  I  would  lift  up  my  voice  and 
proclaim:  'Fellow  citizens,  why  do  ye 
turn  and  scrape  every  stone  to  gather 
wealth,  and  take  so  little  care  of  your 
children,  to  whom  one  day  you  must 
relinquish  it  all?'  " 

— Socrates. 

"The  city  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  paid 
$5,000  to  Roy  Wenzlick,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's top  real  estate  analysts,  for  a 
report  on  postwar  city  planning.  It 
contains  the  following  note  on  slum 
clearance:  'The  logical  solution  to  the 
housing  problem  Is  to  build  new  hous- 
ing units  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  an  economic  rent.  As  these  hous- 
ing units  become  older  and  less  desir- 
able, the  original  owners  or  renters 
move  to  more  modern  and  better  lo- 
cated properties,  leaving  the  older 
properties  to  be  occupied  by  those 
who  cannot  pay  a  sufficient  rental  for 
new  buildings.'  " 

— The  Nation,  September  9,    1944. 
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Sick  Soil  Makes  Sick  People 

Farm  Lands  Exhausted  of  Their  Minerals  Through  Exploitation  Pail 
To  Furnish  Elements  Necessary  to  Maintain  a  Healthy  Population 


MOST  of  our  common  diseases 
are  unnecessary  and  prevent- 
able! Disease,  as  well  as  pov- 
erty and  crime  —  the  triumviral  foe 
of  mankind — is  another  product  of  our 
highly  advertised  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. Do  you  think  this  is  a  'bald' 
statement?    Then  investigate  the  facts. 

The  human  body  is  made  up  of  the 
same  chemical  elements  as  those  found 
in  the  earth.  The  proportions  are  as 
follows:  Oxygen,  66%;  carbon,  17.5%; 
hydrogen,  10.2%;  nitrogen,  2.4%;  cal- 
cium, 1.6%;  phosphorus,  0.9%;  potas- 
sium, 0.4%;  sodium,  0.3%;  chlorine, 
0.3%;  sulphur,  0.2%;  magnesium, 
0.05%;  iron,  0.004%  and  traces  of 
iodine,  fluorine,  silicon,  manganese 
and  others. 

Carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen are  derived  from  air  and  water. 
The  remaining  twelve  mineral  elements 
must  be  constantly  supplied  to  the  hu- 
man body  by  food  consumed.  If  our 
food  lacks  any  of  these  important  min- 
erals we  sicken,  suffer  from  deficiency 
diseases  and  shorten  our  lives. 

FARM  LAND  EXPLOITED 

Farm  lands  are  being  exploited  to- 
day for  a  quick  crop  turnover  much  as 
our  forests  were  in  the  past.  Soils  are 
depleted  of  their  mineral  content, 
while  no  vegetation  is  left  to  disinte- 
grate back  into  the  soil  to  replace  the 
minerals  withdrawn  by  the  crops.  No 
fertilizer  in  use  today  is  an  adequate 
substitute  for  soil  humus.  As  a  resull" 
plants  do  not  get  the  necessary  min- 
eral salts  from  the  soil  and  conse- 
quently animals  and  human  beings  do 
not  get  these  essential  elements  in 
proper  quantities  from  the  plants  con- 
sumed. Agricultural  methods  in  use 
today  tend  to  make  crops  bigger  and 
'prettier'  so  they  look  good  on  the 
market  and  bring  a  profit,  but  no  care 
is  taken  to  replace  the  mineral  ele- 
ments worn  out  of  the  soil  in  order  to 
enhance  the  food  value. 


Yet  for  years  our  leading  authori- 
ties have  known  that  99%  of  the 
American  people  are  deficient  in  these 
minerals.  In  1936,  more  than  eight 
years  ago.  Dr.  Sherman  of  Columbia 
University  stated  that  50%  of  the 
American  people  were  starving  for 
calcium,  and  in  that  same  year  an 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  reported  that  our 
of  4,000  cases  in  New  York  Hospital, 
only  two  were  not  suffering  from  a  lack 
of  calcium. 

Of  what  importance  is  calcium?  It 
is  the  dominant  nerve  controller.  Cal- 
cium has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
cell  formation  of  all  living  things.  It 
regulates  nerve  action,  and  governs 
contractility  of  muscles  and  the  rhyth- 
mic beat  of  the  heart.  Calcium  co- 
ordinates the  other  mineral  elements 
and  corrects  disturbances  made  by 
them.  It  works  only  in  the  sunlight. 
Lack  of  calcium  causes  rickets,  bone 
deformities,  bad  teeth,  nervous  dis- 
orders. When  the  system  does  not 
contain  sufficient  calcium,  resistance  to 
other  diseases  is  reduced,  fatigability 
occurs,  and  behavior  disturbances  such 
as  incorrigibility,  assaultiveness  and 
nonadaptability  result. 

In  one  Midwest  city  out  of  300  chil- 
dren examined,  69%  had  affections  of 
the  nose  and  throat,  swollen  glands, 
enlarged  or  diseased  tonsils;  more  than 
1/3  suffered  from  defective  vision, 
round  shoulders,  bow  legs  and  anemia; 
while  nearly  90%  had  bad  teeth.  An- 
alysis of  the  soil  around  this  city 
showed  a  deficiency  in  calcium.  A 
child  requires  as  much  calcium  and 
phosphorus  per  day  as  two  grown  men, 
but  chemical  analysis  reveals  a  com- 
mon deficiency  of  both  in  our  food. 
Doctors  and  dentists  agree  that  with 
enough  phosphates  in  the  blood  there 
can  be  no  dental  decay.  Dr.  Hooton 
of  hHarvard  states: 

".  .  .  degeneration  tendencies  have 
manifested  themselves  In  modern  man 
to  such  an  extent  that  our  jaws  are  too 


small  for  the  teeth  they  are  supposed 
to  accommodate.  Let  us  go  to  the 
Ignorant  savage,  consider  his  ways  of 
eating  and  be  wise.  Let  us  cease  pre- 
tending that  toothbrushes  and  tooth 
paste  are  any  more  Important  than 
shoe  brushes  and  shoe  polish.  It,  is 
store  food  that  has  given  us  store 
teeth." 

Although  the  body  needs  only 
.004%  iron,  this  mineral  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  oxygen-carrying  pig- 
ment of  the  blood.  Lack  of  iron  causes 
anemia,  but  iron  cannot  be  assimilated 
unless  some  copper  is  contained  in  the 
diet. 

The  human  body  requires  only  four- 
teen-thousandths  of  a  milligram  of 
iodine  daily,  to  regulate  the  function 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  yet  we  have  a 
distinct  'goiter  belt'  in  the  Great  Lakes 
district,  and  the  soil  is  so  poor  in 
iodine  in  parts  of  the  Northwest  that 
the  disease  is  common — In  fact  it  is 
estimated  that  some  30  million  Ameri- 
cans suffer  from  it. 

Medical  science  has  made  great 
strides  in  combating  the  ravages  of 
diseases  in  recent  years,  yet  some  dis- 
eases are  astoundingly  on  the  increase. 
According  to  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department,  heart  disease  took 
203  per  100,000  In  1907,  and  327  in 
1936^ — an  Increase  of  60%  in  only  20 
years. 

Arthritis  and  cancer  are  also  on  the 
increase,  while  hay  fever,  although  un- 
known to  the  Indians,  has  doubled  its 
percentage  in  25  years.  Dental  caries, 
or  tooth  decay,  is  also  on  the  Increase. 

UNFIT  FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE 

In  October,  1941,  the  nation  was 
startled  by  a  report  of  the  Selective 
Service  Board  that  50%  of  the  nation's 
youth  was  physically  unfit  for  military 
service.  According  to  Army  medical 
reports  the  main  causes  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  recruits  were,  in  order  of  im- 
portance: inadequate  teeth,  poor  eye- 
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sight  and  underweight  conditions  as  a 
result  of  malnutrition. 

Our  experiences  with  agricultural 
crops  and  the  raising  of  domestic  ani- 
mals should  have  led  us  to  an  intelli- 
gent solution  to  the  nutrition  problen^ 
long  ago.  William  A.  Albrecht,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  states: 

"Under  the  erroneous  faith  that 
plants  are  plants  'for  all  that'  and  that 
plants  are  food  'for  all  that,'  we  have 
indulged  in  an  extensive  crop  substi- 
tuting or  crop  juggling.  When  alfalfd 
has  failed  we  have  believed  that  red 
clover  could  substitute.  When  red 
clover  fails  we  substitute  sweet  clover. 
When  this  fails  we  go  to  soybeans  and 
when  they  fail  we  go  to  lespedeza. 
This  has  been  the  series  down  which 
we  have  come  with  reference  to  the 
legumes,  for  example,  in  Missouri. 

"We  have  likewise  been  indulging  In 
crop  juggling  with  reference  to  the 
grains  and  the  grasses.  The  tons  of 
produce  from  plants  have  been  taken 
as  a  measure  of  crop  value  instead  of 
the  nutrient  offerings  revealed  by  our 
inspection  of  the  composition  of  the 
crop  and  therefore  its  real  food  value, 
as  the  significant  measure.  Our  ani- 
mals, their  health  and  rates  of  repro- 
duction have  reflected  this  disposition 
on  our  part  to  look  to  the  crop  and  to 
disregard  the  soil.  We  have  been  un- 
able to  grow  our  animals  to  greater 
maturity.  We  have  been  marketing 
them  younger.  We  have  been  chang- 
ing our  breed  types  and  searching  for 
other  breed  types  as  the  exhaustion 
of  the  fertility  of  our  soil  has  been 
going  on  without  our  heed  of  it." 

RESULTS  OF  SOIL  DECLINE 

But  the  decline  of  soil  fertility  shows 
up  in  the  increase  of  animal  ailments. 
Mr.  Albrecht  points  out  that  aceto- 
nemia in  pregnant  milk  cows,  milk  fever 
after  calving,  pregnancy  diseases  In 
sheep,  contagious  abortion  in  cattle, 
rickets  in  young  animals,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  ailments,  do  not  occur 
in  June  when  animals  can  get  the  more 
concentrated  forms  and  larger  amounts 
of  minerals  from  young  grass. 

Lack  of  minerals  in  fodder  has  been 
responsible  for  decreased  reproduc- 
tion, increased  diseases,  more  body 
malformations  and  other  Irregularities 
which  have  compelled  growers  to  mar- 
ket these  animals  early.  "What  the 
use  of  this  meat  has  been  doing  to 
human    health,"    states    Mr.    Albrecht, 


"has    not    yet    been    given    considera- 
tion." 

Human  beings  have  not  yet  bene- 
fited from  experiences  as  have  the 
animals  upon  which  experiments  have 
been  made  and  proven. 

INTERESTING  EXPERIMENTS 

A  10-year  test  with  rats  proved  that 
they  can  be  bred  down  to  1/3  their 
normal  size  by  withholding  calcium 
from  their  diet.  Their  bony  structure 
and  their  intelligence,  as  well  as  their 
general  health,  may  be  controlled  by 
mineral  feeding. 

A  number  of  rats  were  placed  in  a 
maze  after  depriving  some  of  them  of 
this  vital  mineral.  The  undernour- 
ished ones  were  unable  to  find  their 
way  out,  while  the  properly  nourished 
rats  experienced  little  or  no  difficulty 
getting  out.  They  were  made  quarrel- 
some and  belligerent;  they  were  even 
turned  into  cannibals  and  made  to  de- 
vour each  other  by  withholding  min- 
erals from  their  diet.  When  the  cal- 
cium balance  was  restored  to  their  diet 
they  grew  more  friendly  and  in  time 
slept  together  in  a  pile  as  do  normal 
rats. 

Soil  can  be  treated  to  supply  the 
missing  elements  so  that  our  food  can 
be  nutritious.  This  has  been  done  suc- 
cessfully on  a  small  scale  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  is  significant  that  the  two 
foremost  promoters  of  this  revolution- 
ary idea,  William  Albrecht  and  Dr. 
Charles  Northen,  are  both  scientific 
men,  who  are  no  doubt  more  inter- 
ested in  improvement  of  the  human 
species   than    in    making   great   profits. 

William  A.  Albrecht,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Soils,  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Missouri,  at  Columbia,  has  manifested 
improved  physiology  of  the  animal  and 
more  efficient  body  functions  by  treat- 
ing the  soil  upon  which  the  feed  was 
grown  with  calcium  and  phosphorus, 
hie  proved  that  rickets  was  induced  by 
feeds  from  untreated  soils  and  was 
prevented  by  feeds  from  treated  soils. 

Dr.  Charles  Northen,  M.D.,  had 
specialized  in  stomach  diseases  and 
nutritional  disorders.  Finding  that 
foods  could  not  be  used  intelligently 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  when  they 
differed  so  widely  in  mineral  content, 
he  started  investigating  the  reason  for 
this  divergence.  When  he  asserted 
that  we  must  make  soil  building  the 
basis  of  food  building  in  order  to  get 


proper  nutrition  from  food,  he  was 
widely  ridiculed.  Eminent  medical  men 
denied  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
vegetables  and  fruits  that  did  not  con- 
tain sufficient  minerals  for  human 
needs,  and  agricultural  authorities  in- 
sisted that  all  soil  contained  all  neces- 
sary minerals.  Several  years  later  the 
Southern  Medical  Association  recom- 
mended a  careful  study  to  determine 
the  real  mineral  content  of  foodstuffs 
and  the  variations  due  to  soil  deple- 
tion in  different  localities. 

Dr.  Northen's  work  was  first  brought 
to  the  general  public  in  an  article 
'Modern  Miracle  Men'  by  Rex  Beach, 
which  was  published  in  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine  in  1936,  and  subsequently 
ordered  printed  in  pamphlet  form  by 
the  Senate  in   1941.   The  author  states: 

"...  I  was  planting  a  large  acreage 
of  celery  and  under  Dr.  Northen's  di- 
rection I  fed  minerals  into  certain  blocks 
of  the  land  In  varying  amounts.  When 
the  plants  from  this  soil  were  mature 
I  had  them  analyzed,  along  with  celery 
from  other  parts  of  the  State.  [Florida.] 
It  was  the  most  careful  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  kind  ever  made, 
and  it  Included  over  250  separate 
chemical  determinations.  1  was  amazed 
to  learn  that  my  celery  had  more  than 
twice  the  mineral  content  of  the  best 
grown  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  it  kept 
much  better,  with  and  without  refrig- 
eration, proving  that  the  cell  structure 
was  sounder. 

"In  1927,  Mr.  W.  W.  Kincaid,  a 
'gentleman  farmer'  of  Niagara  Falls, 
heard  an  address  by  Dr.  Northen  and 
was  so  impressed  that  he  began  ex- 
tensive experiments  in  the  mineral 
feeding  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
results  he  has  accomplished  are  con- 
spicuous, hie  set  himself  the  task  of 
increasing  the  iodine  in  the  milk  from 
his  dairy  herd,  hie  has  succeeded  in 
adding  both  iodine  and  iron  so  liber- 
ally that  one  glass  of  this  milk  contains 
all  of  these  minerals  that  an  adult  man 
requires  for  a  day." 

PROFITS  VS.  HEALTH 

In  the  face  of  the  proven  facts,  whv 
have  steps  not  been  taken  to  produce 
foods  with  adequate  mineral  content? 

We  know  that  vitamins  are  indis- 
pensable to  nutrition,  and  that  each  of 
them  is  of  importance  for  the  normal 
function  of  some  special  structure  in 
the  body.     Disorder  and  disease  result 
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from  any  vitamin  deficiency.  We  know 
this  mainly  because  vitamins  have  been 
highly  advertised  since  a  large  profit 
may  be  made  by  selling  more  pills  to 
individuals  than  they  need.  But  it  Is 
not  commonly  known  that  vitamins 
control  the  body's  appropriation  of 
minerals,  and  in  the  absence  of  min- 
erals they  have  no  function  to  perform. 
Lacking  vitamins,  the  system  can  make 
some  use  of  minerals,  but  lacking  min- 
erals, vitamins  are  useless. 

We  do  not  have  mineral  pills  be- 
cause inorganic  minerals  are  not- 
readily  appropriated  by  the  human 
system.  The  human  body  requires  oi- 
ganic  minerals  which  must  be  supplied 
in  the  form  of  food.  There  Is  no 
chance  to  make  a  big  profit  through 
the  exploitation  of  organic  minerals, 
so  the  bulk  of  the  population  Is  in 
ignorance  of  the  essentiality  of  these 
elements. 

Dr.  Northen  states: 

".  .  .  hiealthy  plants  mean  healthy 
people.  We  can't  raise  a  strong  race 
on  a  weak  soil.  .  .  .  The  public  can 
help;  it  can  hasten  the  change  ...  by 
demanding  quality  in  its  food.  By  In- 
sisting that  our  doctors  and  our  health 
departments  establish  scientific  stand- 
ards of  nutritional  value.  ...  It  is 
simpler  to  cure  sick  soils  than  sick  peo- 
ple— which  shall  we  choose?" 

We  answer  Dr.   Northen  thus: 

As  long  as  we  operate  under  the 
system  of  free  enterprise,  growers  must 
produce  the  most  food  at  the  least 
cost  for  the  largest  profits  possible. 

As  long  as  the  farms  will  produce 
crops,  and  as  long  as  farmers  can  find 
markets  for  their  products,  there  is 
little  hope  that  they  will  spend  time 
and  money  to  replace  the  minerals  in 
a  depleted  soil.  You  will  continue, 
then,  to  buy  and  eat  'pretty'  food  with 
little  nutritional  value,  and  suffer  from 
mineral  deficiency  diseases,  while  the 
doctors  and  the  dentists  and  the  farm- 
ers and  livestock  growers  make  the 
profits. 

— Phyllis  Taylor. 


"Farmers  are  being  advised  by  their 
Influential  trade  magazines  that  the 
war's  end  is  In  sight,  and  that  they 
should  sell,  sell,  sell — get  rid  of  every- 
thing from  wheat  to  land.  For,  it  is  said, 
'inventory  losses  can  wipe  out  profits 
from  several  years'  hard  work.'  " 

— ^The  Iron  Age,  August  31,   1944. 


New  Machines  for  War 


Introducing  New  Mobile  Units  in 
Use  Against  Our  Enemies  Abroad 


A 


LLIED  armies  'marching'  on  wheel 


are  rapidly  pushing  deep  into 
y  territory.  Replacement 
machines  constantly  take  over  as  the 
disabled  drop  out.  Just  as  constantly 
new  types  are  entering  the  field  to  do 
the  job  a  little  more  efficiently. 

The  U.  S.  War  Department  recently 
announced  several  new  mobile  units 
which  are  moving  Into  the  front  lines 
for  action.     Four  of  the  new  units  are: 

The  Locust.  Carried  by  gliders,  this 
airborne  tank  can  be  used  in  places 
which  would  ordinarily  be  Inaccessible 
to  tanks.  The  compact,  streamlined 
machine  is  capable  of  crossing  rough 
terrain  at  I  5  to  25  miles  an  hour  and 
travels  on  roads  at  speeds  up  to  40 
miles  an  hour.  It  mounts  a  rapidfire, 
hard-hitting  37-mm  cannon  which  fires 
both  high  explosive  and  anti-tank 
shells,  and  a  .50  caliber  machine  gun. 
The  tanks  and  crews  can  arrive  on  the 


scene  of  action  as  a  surprise  move 
with  the  vehicles  In  fresh  mechanical 
condition  and  the  crews  rested  and 
ready  for  battle. 

The  M-18  Gun  Motor  Carriage. 
Normal  road  speed  of  this  light  tank 
destroyer  is  50  miles  an  hour.  The 
new  76-mm  gun  on  the  M-18,  with  full 
360-degree  travers,  can  knock  out  mosh 
German  tanks.  The  vehicle  is  armed 
with  one  .50  caliber  machine  gun  for 
anti-aircraft  protection.  This  gun  can 
also  fire  on  ground  targets.  The  new 
gun  motor  carriage  with  a  crew  of  five 
and  fully  stowed,  weighs  about  20  tons 
and  Is  powered  by  the  standard  Con- 
tinental air-cooled  radial  engine.  It 
has  a  full  14-inch  wide  track,  and  uses 
the  torsion  bar  type  of  independent 
suspension.  The  necessary  equipment 
to  provide  the  vehicle  with  fording 
ability  up  to  six  feet  of  water  has  been 
completed.  Without  accessories  It  will 
ford  four  feet  of  water  successfully. 


The    Locust,    airborne   tank,    entering    a    mock   German   village   at   the   Army   Service    Forces 
Training  Center.  Aberdeen   Proving  Ground,    Maryland. 
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Bulldozer  Tank.  In  this  mechanized 
war  the  bulldozer  has  dennonstrated 
its  effectiveness  for  nnany  jobs.  Bull- 
dozer blades  have  been  mounted  on 
armored  tanks  for  use  in  destroying 
machine  gun  nests,  in  plugging  en- 
trances to  caves  filled  with  enemy 
troops,  smashing  hedgerows  and  road 
blocks,  and  for  speedy  construction  of 
roads,  landing  fields  and  runways. 

The   Water   Weasel.   (Front   Cover.) 

Combat  troops  on  fighting  fronts  in 
many  theatres  of  operations  are  nov/ 
being  supplied  by  this  track-laying, 
water-going  vehicle.  It  will  move  over 
swampy  land  where  ponds  and  streams 
may  be  a  barrier  to  passage  by  ordi- 
nary cargo  vehicles.  It  will  trave' 
through  mud  and  soft  ground,  water 
or  on  dry  land. 

It  is  a  full-track  vehicle,  the  tracks 
providing  the  water  propulsion  as  well 
as  the  land  traction;  thus  no  compli- 
cated change-over  Is  necessary  when 
the  carrier  passes  from  one  element 
to  another.  Its  wide  semlflexible  tracks 
make  possible  the  distribution  of  Its 
weight  over  a  broad  area  and  the  car- 
rier will  remain  on  top  of  ground  that 
would  ordinarily  bog  down  a  vehicle 
of  similar  weight.  The  Weasel  can 
climb  grades  of  45  degrees.  It  Is  141/2 
feet  long  and  5!  inches  high.  It  re- 
sembles a  cross  between  a  low-slung 
car  and  a  boat  with  a  sloping  brush- 
resisting  bow. 

The  driver  sits  behind  the  bow  with 
the  instrument  panel  at  his  right  el- 
bow. The  engine  is  behind  the  instru- 
ment panel.  Space  at  the  rear  accom- 
modates three  passengers  or  cargo. 
Two  levers  in  the  driver's  compartment 
control  the  steering.  Each  lever  is 
linked  to  a  brake  on  the  steering  dif- 
ferential. The  vehicle  can  be  turned 
in  a  12-ft.  radius.  For  water  travel, 
direction  Is  controlled  by  a  cable  run- 
ning to  two  rudders  at  the  rear.  These 
rudders  are  hinged  and  can  be  swung 
upward  and  out  of  position  when  the 
vehicle  returns  to  land. 

America's  production  is  now  turning 
out  machines  and  equipment  for  war 
in  overwhelming  quantities,  although 
we  have  at  no  time  operated  at  full- 
load  capacity.  The  sheer  strength  of 
the  technology  of  North  America  will 
carry  us  through  to  victory  in  this  war. 
This  same  technology  can  produce  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  for 
Americans  in  peace. 


ABOVE: 

Light   tank    destroyer,    M-18,    carries    a    76-mm    gun    with    full    360-degree    travers.     With 

newly  designed  equipment  the  vehicle  will  ford  water  up  to  six  feet  in  depth. 

BELOW: 

A  General  Sherman  tank  with  bulldozer  blade  makes  a  formidable  weapon  on  any  battle- 
field. 

—Official  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  Photos. 
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'TIS  A  VERY  SALTY  SEA 


Products  Pouring  From  America's  Giant  Technological  Machine 
Threaten  to  Smother  Us  Unless  We  Learn  to  Distribute  Them 


THERE  is  an  old  fable  about  'a  tire- 
less mill  that  ground  so  much  salt 
that  all  the  seas  were  made  salty.' 
Like  the  tireless  mill  the  modern  tech- 
nological machine  is  now  grinding  out 
all  sorts  of  products  in  a  never-ending 
stream.  Just  as  the  miller  of  the  fable 
was  dumbfounded  and  terrified  by  the 
endless  stream  of  salt  poured  forth  by 
the  mill,  the  present  day  'millers'  are 
equally  startled  and  worried  by  the 
huge  surplus  of  products  now  spewing 
forth  from  man-made  machines! 

More  than  the  disposal  of  surplus 
war  materiel  is  at  stake  in  the  heated 
discussions  now  going  on  in  our  na- 
tion's capitol.  The  climax  of  years  of 
increasing  technology,  speeded  by  the 
need  for  Increased  war  production,  is 
now  at  hand.  No  matter  which  way 
congressmen  turn  in.  searching  for  an 
avenue  of  escape,  they  are  stopped 
by  special  Interests,  by  hindering  laws, 
by   horrified    spectators! 

DESTROY  TO  SAVE  PRICE  SYSTEM 

The  bogey  of  surplus  has  haunted 
the  economic  structure  for  so  long,  and 
has  been  avoided  or  circumvented  so 
diligently,  that  It  has  become  a  second 
nature  for  our  national  planners  to 
seek  the  most  circuitous  method  of 
solving  the  surplus  problem.  Hardly 
ever  has  the  simple  solution  of  merely 
giving  the  surplus  goods  to  those  of 
our  citizens  who  need  them  been  re- 
sorted to.  There  were  times  when  'ex- 
tra' food  was  distributed  to  the  under- 
fed relief  army,  but  destroying  the 
surpluses  was  much  quicker  and  easier 
and  did  not  threaten  to  upset  the  ap- 
plecart, and  so  was  most  often  used 
to  relieve  the  market. 

But  now  the  boiling,  turbulent  mass 
Is  approaching  the  point  of  explosion. 
Something  must  be  done  to  get  rid 
of  this  surplus  problem  before  Ger- 
many falls  or  our  precious  Price  Sys- 
tem may  crack!  War,  which  has  given 
business  the  biggest  boom  in  history, 
has  also  given  government  control  of 
some    of    the    largest    Industries    and 


material  supplies  In  the  country.  In 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  destruction 
in  history,  we  are  faced  with  unbeliev- 
able surpluses,  and  this  when  I  I  mil- 
lion members  of  our  working  force  are 
engaged  In  destruction,  not  construc- 
tion! Indeed,  our  sea  Is  '  becoming 
very  salty! 

Columnist  Drew  Pearson  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  of  August  28, 
1944,  had  this  to  say  about  the  food 
situation: 

"While  OPA  administrator  Chester 
Bowles  was  warning  that  we  might 
have  to  continue  rationing  for  a  while 
after  the  war,  an  official  of  the  war 
food  administration  was  admitting  in 
a  secret  senate  hearing  that  the  na- 
tion had  tremendous  stocks  of  food  on 
hand. 

"Most  startling  of  all  was  the  ad- 
mission that  Great  Britain  now  had 
food  stock  'roughly  three  and  a  half 
or  four  times  what  might  be  consid- 
ered normal  operating  Inventories.' 
This  Is  food  largely  sent  from  the 
United  States. 

"The  testimony  was  drawn  out,  dur- 
ing sessions  of  the  Mead  Committee 
(formerly  Truman),  from  Lt.  Col.  Ralph 
Olmstead,  a  deputy  director  in  the 
war  food  administration.  .  .  . 

"Olmstead  testified  that  the  war 
food  administration  has  a  tremendous 
surplus  of  eggs  already  In  the  dehy- 
drated stage,  and  is  looking  around 
desperately  for  means  of  marketing 
them.  He  said  that  the  dehydrated 
egg  situation  was  so  tough  they  were 
finding  it  a  question  of  having  actually 
to  go  out  and  persuade  various  coun- 
tries to  take  them  off  our  hands.  WFA 
is  now  trying  to  get  the  Russians  to 
accept  millions  of  cases  of  dehydrated 
eggs  by  pointing  out  their  nutritional 
value." 

Time  magazine  of  August  21,  1944, 
reports: 

"Last  week  the  Burlington,  Vermont, 
WFA  office  received  nine  carloads  of 
overripe  eggs.  After  brooding  a  bit, 
the    WFA    officials    figured    that    the 


simplest  way  to  dispose  of  the  nearly 
two  million  bad  eggs  would  be  to  bury 
them  beyond  the  town  limits  of  South 
Burlington.  They  hired  a  bulldozer, 
dumped  five  carloads  Into  a  gully,  and 
covered  the  yolky  quagmire  with  a 
[■hin  layer  of  sandy  topsoll. 

"But  the  sun  was  hot,  and  a  soft 
breeze  blew  from  the  wrong  direction. 
A  ripe  stench,  something  like  that  of 
Algiers'  Casbah  district,  was  wafted 
into  town.  The  enraged  selectmen, 
prodded  by  public  opinion,  quickly  gof 
a  court  injunction  halting  WPA  from 
planting  the  four  remaining  carloads. 
Thrifty  Vermonters  calculated  the  nine 
carloads  of  eggs  had  cost  taxpayers 
$48,600.  WFA  bought  some  6.2  mil- 
lion cases  of  eggs  at  an  average  price 
of  30c  a  dozen  to  support  farm  prices. 
Most  of  the  eggs  are  still  clogging 
valuable  cold-storage  space  badly 
needed  for  this  season's  ripening 
crops." 

The  egg  situation  has  been  vexing 
WFA  officials  for  some  time.  The  hens 
set  out  to  make  a  record  and  like  our 
fabulous  mill  there  seems  to  be  no  wa/ 
of  stopping  them.  Eggs  are  being 
dried,  shipped  to  foreign  lands, 
chopped  into  animal  feed  and  dumped 
but  they  still  continue  to  fill  storage  to 
capacity. 

One  lot  of  I  14,000  cases  of  eggs 
purchased  by  WFA  at  a  support  price 
of  $8.10  a  case  was  sold  at  5  cents  a 
case  for  animal  feed.  To  save  you 
time  in  figuring  that  out  we  will  tell 
you  in  dollars  and  cents — the  invest- 
ment was  $923,400  and  the  selling 
price,  $5700.  How  much  are  you  pay- 
ing for  a   dozen   eggs? 

AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  FOOD 

Part  of  our  surplus  potato  crop  will 
feed  animals,  also.  Many  thousands  of 
sacks  of  California  potatoes  were  pur- 
chased by  the  government  in  June  at 
the  support  price  of  $1.65  to  $1.80 
per  sack.  These  are  being  dried  on  an 
old  airport  at  Madera,  California,  and 
ground  for  stock  feed. 
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The  Iron  Age  of  September  7, 
stated: 

"The  employment  gap  between  war 
production  and  reconversion,  and 
attendant  decreased  consumer  buylna 
power,  has  got  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration on  its  ear.  Surpluses  are  so 
huge  now,  and  food  spoilage  is  so 
serious  that  the  government  is  renting 
quarries  and  caves  which  are  easy  to 
refrigerate." 

But  food  is  only  one  Item  in  our 
overflowing  storehouses.  There  are  cot- 
ton, wool,  rubber,  aluminum  and  other 
metals,  and  many  manufactured  ar- 
ticles— all  stacked  in  great  piles  and 
ready  to  burst  the  walls  and  create 
such  a  flooded  market  that  prices  will 
drop  to  new  lows  and  the  business 
structure  will  collapse  in  a  great  heap. 

What  would  you  do?  Keep  on  with 
destruction  in  one  form  or  another? 
That  is  the  easy  answer  and  very  often 
suggested. 

We  now  have  11,700,000  bales  o^^ 
cotton — about  all  of  last  year's  crop, 
plus  this  year's  crop.  The  supply  of 
wool  is  more  than  three  times  the 
normal  supply.  We  are  now  producing 
almost  a  million  tons  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber— more  than  enough  to  fill  all  ou^ 
peacetime  need  for  rubber.  Part  of 
our  aluminum  plants  have  already  shut 
down,  although  war  demands  for  this 
metal  are  great. 

The  fight  between  price  and  supply 
is  a  continuous  one — with  government 
creating  a  scarcity  and  setting  a  sup- 
port price  that  assures  the  grower  a 
profit.  How  long  can  the  government 
continue  this  artificially  created  scar- 
city? What  has  become  of  the  old 
'law'  of  supply  and  demand? 

SCARCITY  HARD  TO  CREATE 

We  have  reached  the  day,  long 
dreaded  by  free  enterprise,  when  even 
a  false  scarcity  Is  hard  to  create.  The 
tremendous  flow  from  the  horn  of 
plenty  is  overpowering  all  the  dykes 
we  have  built  to  stem  the  flood. 

When  the  Army  tried  to  get  rid  of 
500  tons  of  surplus  screws  at  one  of 
Its  bases  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  re- 
cently, it  ran  into  a  snag.  Senator 
Kilgore  of  West  Virginia,  who  got 
wind  of  the  proposal,  objected  to  their 
sale.  He  said  they  would  have  to  be 
sold  as  junk  because  no  one  man  would 
be  able  to  handle  such  a  large  quan- 
tity. 

In  another  case  the  Army  sold  large 
quantities  of  shirts  and  socks,  worn  or 


torn  in  battle  in  North  Africa,  to  sec- 
ond hand  dealers  who  repaired  them 
and  sold  them  again  for  three  times 
the  price  paid  the  Army. 

Canadian  citizens  are  telling  stories 
of  destruction  in  the  far  north — de- 
struction not  by  nature  or  war  but  by 
the  U.  S.  Army.  Supplies  of  stoves, 
cooking  utensils,  mattresses  and  many 
more  usable  items  are  being  broken 
to  pieces  or  burned  as  the  Army  moves 
out.  This  horrifies  the  thrifty  Cana- 
dians and  they  are  salvaging  many 
useful  articles  from  the  Army  dump. 

SURPLUS,  SURPLUS  EVERYWHERE 

Surplus  News  of  February  15,  1944, 
says:  "The  entire  country  is  feeling  the 
oversupply  of  aluminum." 

One  factory  in  California  has  started 
making  aluminum  cooking  utensils,  but 
that  will  not  dispose  of  this  huge  stock- 
pile. When  airplane  manufacture  Is 
curtailed,  the  surplus  stock  will  become 
more  acute. 

Drew  Pearson's  column  In  the  Los 
Anoeies  Daily  News  on  September  6, 
1944,  told: 

"Camp  Lee,  Va.,  recently  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  unusual  bonfires  in 
the  history  of  this  war,  when  7000  fa- 
tiaue  uniforms  were  heaped  Into  a  big 
pile  by  the  military  and  burned. 

"They  were  burned  because  it  was 
claimed  the  uniforms  had  become  a 
fire  hazard.  They  had  been  lying  un- 
used in  a  warehouse  for  so  long  that, 
according  to  Capt.  George  Howsori, 
the  dye  In  the  green  herringbone  twill 
jackets  made  a  chemical  reaction  with 
a  solution  put  on  the  uniforms  to  pro- 
tect against  poison  gas.  This  caused 
the  uniforms  to  rot. 

"They  had  been  stacked  on  top  of 
each  other  for  a  long  time  as  surplus. 
Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that 
100,000  other  pieces  of  fatigue  cloth- 
ing are  in  the  same  condition." 

Surpluses  are  found  everywhere. 
When  the  war  ends  this  will  be  multi- 
plied by  the  cessation  of  war  destruc- 
tion so  we  will  have  to  find  a  new  out- 
let. That  is  what  Congress  has  bee,T 
trying  to  do  these  many  weeks.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  surplus  war 
goods  will  total  over  $103  billion. 

Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado has  proposed  a  bill  which  would 
put  surplus  war  goods  in  storage  for 
five  years  so  business  will  not  have 
to  compete  with  government-owned 
goods  and  thus  will  have  first  chance 
at  the  buyers.    After  five  years,  whaf 


By  that  time  the  stuff  will  be  obsolete 
and  can  be  junked  or  given  to  the 
'suffering  Chinese'  or  some  other 
dumping  ground. 

Americans  have  long  been  suckers 
for  'starving  Armenians.'  We  will  give 
and  give  and  give  to  any  cause — but 
our  own  children.  We  will  give  surplus 
food  to  Lend-Lease,  we  will  give  marg- 
inal land  to  returning  veterans,  we  will 
give  to  all  the  many  charities,  but  we 
are  not  yet  able  to  cope  with  a  real 
abundance. 

How  much  longer  will  the  American 
people  allow  our  natural  heritage  of  a 
super-abundance  to  be  destroyed  in 
order  to   perpetuate   a    Price   System? 

When  we  install  Total  Conscription 
of  all  our  resources  and  throw  the 
profit  motive  out  the  window,  we  can 
create  what  we  need  and  distribute  It 
where  it  is  needed. 

We  have  not  yet  learned  the  lesson 
of  abundance — we  are  still  tuned  to 
the  scarcity  program  and  like  the  salt 
miller  we  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
the  product  of  the  mill.  Will  we  awak- 
en In  time  and  control  our  destiny  or 
will  we  be  smothered  in  the  abundant 
stream?    We  must  decide  soon. 

The  sea  is  becoming  saltier  every 
day! 

— Maxine  N.  Huntlnger. 
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On  the 
HOME 

Education  for  Crime 

"In  Andover,  Mass.,  three  boys, 
aged  8  to  10,  piled  rocks  on  a  railroad 
track,  derailed  a  Boston  &  Maine  hand- 
car, explained  they  were  imitating  a 
favorite  comic  book  villian." 

— Time,  September    18,    1944. 

More  Precious  Than  Gold 

"Gold  fever  ran  its  highest  tempera- 
tures in  Ontario's  remote  Midlothian 
township.  There  Prospector  Felix  Roche 
found  a  seam  of  gold-rich  green  rock 
at  least  425  feet  wide.  The  site  is 
reached  by  portaging  through  a  chain 
of  lakes.  Just  seven  days  later,  the  36 
square  m'lles  of  Midlothian  township 
were  staked  solid. 

"The  Canadian  Government  was  de- 
lighted. But  it  was  less  interested  in 
the  opening  of  new  gold  mines  than  In 
the  possibility  of  Increased  postwar 
employment  In  the  gold  fields." 

— Time,  September   18,    1944. 

We  Can  Always  Destroy  It 

"Thoughtful  observers  are  beginning 
to  ask  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
nation's  Industry  during  and  after  the 
reconversion  period.  Plant  capacity 
has  grown  so  enormous  many  wonder 
where  purchasers  can  be  found  for  all 
the  merchandise  that  may  be  turned 
out." 

— Carl  S.  Kel+y,  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  September  8,    1944. 

Hurrah! 

"Before  the  war  the  United  States 
was  known  the  world  over  for  its 
achievements  in  mass  production.  .  .  . 
But  those  have  been  utterly  dwarfed 
by  our  achievements  during  the  war  it- 
self. 

"Today  the  index  of  industrial  pro- 
duction stands  more  than  125  per  cent 
above  Its  peacetime  level.  .  .  . 


FRONT 


"Right  there  In  that  figure  is  the 
story  of  what  is  happening  in  Poland 
and  in  France,  what  Is  happening  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Right  in  that 
figure  is  the  reason  why,  while  swamp- 
ing the  Axis  on  every  front,  we  have 
at  the  same  time  sustained  a  standard 
of  living  at  home  higher  than  we  have 
ever  had  before. 

"hiaving  demonstrated  what  we  are 
capable  of  producing  when  we  set  our 
minds  to  it,  we  are  not  going  back  to 
half-production  and  half-employment 
and    half-consumption    after  the   war." 

— Chester  A.  Bowles,  from  the 
Christian    Science    Monitor, 
August  30,    1944. 

A  New  Declaration! 

"The  machine  has  given  man  more 
freedom  than  all  the  Declarations  of 
independence  in  the  world.  In  China, 
India  and  Japan,  both  men  and  women 
work  1 2  to  16  hours  a  day  for  a  bare 
subsistence,  mere  slaves  to  ignorance. 
Machines  first  made  the  12-hour  day 
possible,  then  10,  and  now  8.  After 
the  war  possibly  shorter  hours  with  a 
five  day  week." 

— Albert  Wiggam,  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  August  26,    1944. 

Shortage  of  Ships? 

"The  case  of  the  'forgotten  convoy' 
came  to  light  today  with  the  disclos- 
ure that  24  Allied  merchant  ships,  in- 
cluding six  U.  S.  vessels,  had  remained 
at  a  Russian  Arctic  port  for  eight 
months  awaiting  return  orders." 

— Los  Angeles    Examiner, 
September    II,    1944. 

War  Is  Kind  to  Business 

"American  corporations  will  open 
the  postwar  era  with  the  highest 
amount  of  net  working  capital  in  his- 
tory, based  primarily  on  retained  pro- 
fits accumulated  during  the  war  Itself. 


This  fortunate  situation  Is  Indicated  by 
figures  compiled  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  which  show  an 
overall  working  capital  of  $43,000,- 
000,000  as  of  April  I  this  year.  Since 
that  time  the  capital  total  has  In- 
creased. 

"Despite  all  the  talk  of  taking  'pro- 
fits out  of  war'  and  the  heavy  burden 
of  war  taxation  Imposed  on  corpora- 
tions as  a  result,  the  unparalleled  full 
production  which  has  prevailed  through 
war  orders  in  American  Industry  has 
resulted  in  unprecedented  orders  for 
goods." 

— Christian    Science    Monitor, 
August  28,    1944. 

Not  So  Kind  to  Workers 

"A  resolution  offered  in  the  Senate 
this  week  by  Senator  Claude  Pepper 
(Dem.,  Fla.),  directs  the  War  Labor 
Board  to  establish  a  nation-wide  mini- 
mum wage  rate  of  65  cents  an  hour. 

"The  increase  is  needed.  Pepper 
said,  to  enable  millions  of  workers  to 
sustain  themselves  decently." 

— Labor,  September  2,    1944. 

Are  They  Ready? 

"The  aircraft  industry  is  ready  for  a 
heavy  blow  when  Germany  falls.  Its 
representatives,  meeting  at  New  York 
this  week,  were  told  by  army  spokes- 
men that  a  third  of  all  aircraft  con- 
tracts will  then  be  terminated. 

"Manufacturers  were  urged  to  take 
inventory  at  once  and  set  up  organiza- 
tions to  handle  cancellation  negotia- 
tions." 

— Labor,  September  2,   1944. 

Glory  of  Free  Enterprise! 

"The  War  Labor  Board  has  found 
that  three-quarters  of  American  wage 
earners  (excluding  agricultural,  govern- 
ment, domestic  and  professional  work- 
ers) have  straight-time  rates  under  $1 
an  hour.  One-third  have  rates  under 
$  .60  an  hour.  This  last  rate  yields 
a  yearly  Income  of  $1200,  if  a  40-hour 
week  is  worked  50  weeks  of  the  year. 
Compare  this  income  with  the  $1700 
required  for  the  maintenance  budget 
of  WPA,  as  priced  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  June,  1943.  Com- 
pare It  also  with  the  Heller  Budget 
which  now  requires  $3,000  for  a  really 
decent  standard  of  living  for  a  work- 
er's family  of  four." 

— The    Economic    Outioolc, 
August,    1944. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1 91 8- 1 91 9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  or- 
ganization. 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  afPiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or 
endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  almost 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed    Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy   unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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UNITE  AND  OPERATE 


A  MERICA  is  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  to  fulfill  its  social 
*  ^  destiny — a  destiny  made  possible  by  its  wealth  of  re- 
sources and  technology.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new — scarcity  vs.  plenty;  hand  tools 
vs.  technology;  the  status  quo  vs.  social  change.  We  are 
fighting  this  battle  today  on  the  home  front  and  in  military 
combat — this  fight  against  fascism.  Confronted  by  the  ad- 
versities of  this  battle,  America  must  mobilize  the  total  con- 
scription of  its  resources — men,  machines,  materiel,  and 
money,  with  national  service  from  all  and  profits  to  none — or 
America  will  go  under. 


ONE  FOR  ALL,  AND  ALL  FOR  ONE 
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^^Buy  a  Bond  and  Save  a  Life'' 

If  bonds  can  save  lives,  why  set  a  limit  on  the  lives  we 
save? 

If  the  $14  billion  called  for  in  the  Sixth  War  Loan  Drive 
will  shorten  the  war,  then  surely  $100  billion  will  shorten  it 
more  than  seven  times  as  fast,  and  all  the  money  we  possess 
should  really  bring  the  war  to  a  quick  end. 

Why,  if  this  is  correct,  do  we  not  give  the  Government 
all  of  our  money?  The  answer  may  rest  in  the  fact  that  for 
all  of  us  to  give  all  the  money  we  possess  to  our  Govern- 
ment would  be  poor  business  for  some  of  us.  For  some  of 
us  to  lose  control  over  the  manipulation,  transfer  and  ex- 
change of  our  money  would  be  tantamount  to  losing  con- 
trol over  the  opportunities  to  raise  prices,  to  fight  labor,  to 
sell  black  market  goods  and  to  carry  on  the  'battle  of  Wash- 
ington' where  some  of  us  are  trying  to  determine  who  gets 
the  war  gravy  and  postwar  advantages. 

Let  us  say  there  are  $300  billion  in  this  great  land  of  ours. 
We  have  been  asked  to  give  the  Government  from  $12  bil- 
lion to  $16  billion  in  each  of  the  six  War  Loan  Drives — 
always  with  a  top  below  the  great  total  of  $300  billion  so 
that  there  may  still  remain  sufficient  foot-loose  and  fancy- 
free  money  to  preserve  the  semblance  of  private  enterprise. 
This  money  must  be  permitted  to  remain  outside  of  govern- 
ment control  in  order  to  buy  up  juicy  contracts,  ship  defec- 
tive war  materials,  resist  price  control,  foster  inflation  and 
the  whole  index  of  private  enterprise's  tricks  to  keep  pro- 
duction down  and  prices  up.  Even  if  it  means  sinking  the 
rest  of  us,  we  must  keep  private  enterprise  for  some  of  us. 

Expansion  is  being  fought  now  because  after  the  war  ends 
excess  capacity  may  deal  a  mortal  blow  to  this  game,  as  in 
the  stormy  days  of  1930  and  1939.  God  forbid  that  we 
expand  so  as  to  guarantee  winning  this  war  if,  at  the  same 
time,  we  run  the  slightest  risk  of  high  capacities  and  low 
prices!  Let  no  private  enterpriser  forget  his  first  loyalty 
even  In  these  crucial  days. 

The  sloganeers  would  have  us  believe  that  unless  we  buy 
a  bond  our  boys  will  be  left  without  the  guns,  tanks  and 
planes  they  need  to  carry  on.  God  help  us  all  if  we  ever 
succeed  in  the  direction  that  these  sloganeers  are  leading  us 
and  we  really  convince  the  boys  in  the  Armed  Forces  that 
it  requires  begging  and  general  all-around  salesmanship  to 
bring  about  your  bond  purchases  and  mine  to  protect  and 
save  their  lives!  I  shouldn't  want  to  be  in  the  position  where 
my  life  depended  on  everybody  choosing  of  his  own  free 
will  to  put  up  his  money  for  me.    Furthermore,  it  is  doubtful 


whether  the  boys  themselves  would  relish  taking  that  kind  of 
risk,  nor  would  their  parents,  and  how  do  we  dare  to  ask 
it  of  them? 

Our  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen,  as  well  as  all  our  think- 
ing civilians,  know  that  the  military  needs  of  our  Armed 
Forces  will  be  produced  and  shioped  without  stint  or  let  up, 
whether  this  Sixth  War  Loan  goes  over  the  top,  under  the 
top  or  collapses  completely.  After  all,  money  is  only  a 
mechanism  of  sales,  not  production,  and  where  there  is 
only  one  customer,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
we  do  not  need  money  to  sell  the  goods  and  services  the 
Government  orders.  We  can  do  an  efficient  job  of  hous- 
ing, clothing,  feeding  and  protecting  the  health  of  our 
Armed  Forces  without  money.  Nothing  —  and  we  mean 
nothing — shall  be  permitted  to  take  precedence  over  the 
military  needs  in  this  unprecedented  war,  a  war  to  the  death 
of  democracy  or  the  death  of  fascism. 

Are  we  going  to  hold  up  the  intensified  prosecution  of 
the  war,  permit  the  enemy  any  chance  to  recover  or  catch 
his  breath,  slacken  one  iota  in  our  prodigious  efforts  to 
shorten  this  war  because  money  is  slow  in  responding  to  Its 
full  patriotic  duty?  We  doubt  it!  If  money  doesn't  answer 
the  call,  and  the  call  should  be  all  or  nothing,  then  let  us 
conscript  it  along  with  all  other  resources. 

Let  us  quit  babying  ourselves.  Let  us  treat  money  just  as 
we  treat  men — conscript  it!  Let  us  institute  Total  Conscrip- 
tion of  not  only  physically  fit  men  between  the  ages  of  I  8 
and  35  but  of  all  Men,  Women,  Machines,  Materiel  and 
Money  with  National  Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None! 
Let  us  do  that  now  while  we  are  free  to  choose  rather  than 
later,  when,  with  our  backs  to  the  wall,  we  may  have  no 
alternative. 

Every  day  that  passes  is  one  day  less  for  us  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unique,  historic  opportunity  we  have  of  going 
through  a  war  without  a  dollar's  increase  in  public  debt, 
without  burdensome  taxes  or  fiscal  headaches,  without  terror 
of  inflation,  without  black  markets  and  without  the  unavoid- 
able Internal  disunity  caused  by  the  fact  that  some  Ameri- 
cans are  making  economic  'hay'  In  war  prices,  war  profits, 
war  wages  and  war  racketeering,  while  other  Americans  are 
sacrificing  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  country. 

The  last  man  killed  on  the  last  day  of  the  war  may  be 
your  brother  or  mine!  How  willingly  would  we  then  ex- 
change everything  we  possess  to  bring  him  back  to  life! 

— Ralph  Janis. 
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To  Whom  It  May  Concern 


A  Direct  Analysis  of  the  Position  of  Small 
Business  and  its  Outlook  for  the  Future 


THIS  is  a  message  for  the  men  and 
women  engaged   in   small   business 
enterprises    and    is    addressed    di- 
rectly to  them. 

You  are  engaged  in  business  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  livelihood.  Typi- 
cally you  own  and  operate  your  own 
business  establishment,  which  generally 
consists  of  a  retail  outlet  for  goods  or 
services.  You  employ  few  helpers,  if 
any,  and  frequently  you  do  much  of 
|-he  work  yourself,  your  duties  ranging 
from  that  of  manager  to  that  of  jani- 
tor. You  put  in  long  hours  on  the  job 
and  additional  hours  of  thinking  and 
worrying  off  the  job.  You  optimistically 
hope  for  success  but  are  never  quite 
sure  of  it.  But,  you  remind  yourself, 
Woolworth  started  on  a  shoestring  and 
see  where  he  got.  So  you  hope  and 
scheme  and  worry,  dreaming  of  success 
which  is  always  elusively  around  the 
corner. 

The  professional  manner — a  la  Dale 
Carnegie — of  chiseling  the  suckers  and 
making  them  like  it  calls  for  an  artifi- 
ciality of  behavior,  lacking  in  sincerity 
and  candor  that  puts  a  strain  upon  the 
nerves  and  emotions  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman. You  must  smile  and  com- 
promise your  intelligence  to  the  level 
of  the  common  denominator  of  your 
customers,  until  you  often  wonder  if 
you  have  a  brain  of  your  own.  Yes,  of 
course,  'the  customer  is  always  right' 
(you  want  him  back),  but  what  you 
would  like  to  tell  him  if  you  only  dared! 
Instead,  you  smile  and  apologize  for 
your  'stupid  error',  while  another  hair 
on  your  head  turns  gray  (or  falls  outl. 

MULTIPLICATION  OF  WORRIES 

Your  worries  are  many,  even  in  'nor- 
mal' times,  but  the  last  decade  and  a 
half  has  multiplied  those  worries  for 
you. 

You  are  under  pressure  to  carry  and 
feature  certain  goods  by  the  manufact- 
urer and  his  salesmen,  even  though  you 
would  prefer  not  to  handle  them.  You 
must    make    promotive    displays    about 


goods  which  you  know  are  lies.  You 
must  carry  a  large  variety  of  compet- 
ing brands  of  the  same  thing,  which  re- 
quires an  excessive  inventory.  Changes 
of  styles  or  fads  may  leave  you  over- 
stocked with  unsalable  merchandise, 
while  you  are  short  on  the  things  which 
have  suddenly  come  into  demand. 

War  restrictions  have  brought  new 
supply  problems.  Rationing,  priority, 
unavailability  and  ceiling  prices  de- 
prive you  of  many  opportunities  to 
reap  a  nice  profit.  You  must  often  re- 
sort to  petty  practices  of  dishonesty  to 
keep  out  of  the  red.  The  'hHonest  Abe' 
pattern  is  all  right  for  the  story  books, 
but  where  does  it  get  you  in  real  life? 

You  are  under  pressure  from  the 
shakedowns.  You  must  contribute  to 
the  Red  Cross,  the  War  Chest,  the 
bond  drives,  the  Chamber-of-Com- 
merce  advertising  campaigns,  holiday 
parades  and  decorations,  civic  clubs 
and  associations,  and  pay  off  to  the 
rackets  and  political  lobbies.  If  you 
don't  play  ball,  it  is  easy  for  the  'auth- 
orities' to  find  some  law  or  regulation 
which  you  are  violating  and  you  get 
some  unfavorable  publicity  or  worse. 

You  are  under  pressure  from  the 
labor  unions  to  pay  a  union  scale  of 
wages  or  to  patronize  only  union-ap- 
proved jobbers  and  dealers.  Labor 
furnishes  a  sizeable  share  of  your  cus- 
tomers, and  you  cannot  afford  to  alien- 
ate them. 

But  what  really  gets  you  down  is  the 
paper  work  and  records  required  by 
law  and  government  agencies.  With 
ration  stamps,  priority  slips,  sales  tax 
records,  order  forms,  inventory  records, 
report  forms,  income  tax  blanks,  be- 
sides your  own  records  and  accounts, 
you  must  often  wonder  how  you  can 
keep  track  of  your  business  as  well  as 
you  do.  The  casualty  list  of  small  busi- 
nessmen who  cannot  'take  it'  is  large, 
and  growing  steadily.  The  present  op- 
portunities for  jobs  in  war  work  often 
tempt  you  to  fold  up  your  business  and 
take    a    job.    But    you    hesitate.    You 


realize  the  difficulty  of  getting  started 
again,  and  you  lack  the  skills  required 
for  better  paying  jobs;  so,  you  decide 
to  hold  on  in  the  hope  of  a  postwar 
boom  that  will  put  you  on  top.  Besides, 
war  work  would  only  be  temporary. 

The  economists  and  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  hold  out  great  hope  for  you 
after  the  war.  They  paint  a  rosy  picture 
of  the  postwar  business  boom.  But  you 
cannot  quite  escape  the  fear  that 
a  terrible  depression  is  in  prospect.  So 
you  listen  to  the  economist  for  comfort 
and  cheer,  hie  Is  very  adroit  with  his 
figures.  He  shows  you  that  there  are 
roughly  $400  billion  of  debt  in  the 
United  States.  That  means  $400  billion 
of  purchasing  power — and  $400  billion 
will  buy  just  a  heap  of  things:  new 
homes,  home  furnishings,  automobiles, 
clothes,  gadgets  of  all  kinds,  recreation, 
medical  care,  education,  food,  jewel- 
ry. Whew!  No  wonder  they  speak  of 
five  years  of  the  greatest  business  pros- 
perity In  American  history!  You  pre- 
pare to  oil  the  skids  for  the  suckers 
(your  customers).  What  a  shakedown 
this  is  going  to  be!  Of  course,  the  big 
boys  will  get  the  bulk  of  the  gravy; 
but  even  so,  much  of  it  is  bound  to 
leak  down  to  the  little  businessman. 

THE  HIDDEN  FLAW 

Now,  you  know  intuitively  that  any- 
hhlng  as  perfect  as  the  economists'  pic- 
ture of  the  postwar  prosperity  Is  bound 
to  have  a  hidden  flaw.  A  few  statis- 
ticians here  and  there  have  been  drop- 
ping hints  as  to  what  that  flaw  is.  Well, 
this  Is  it:  Of  this  $400  billion  worth  of 
debt  claims,  only  about  one-tenth  Is  in 
the  depositories  of  those  families  whose 
Incomes  are  under  $5000  per  year — 
these  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
sumers, and  practically  100%  of  those 
whose  savings  will  go  for  postwar  pur- 
chases. The  others  will  live  off  their 
earnings  and  keep  their  savings.  That 
means  that  about  $40  billion  can  be 
figured  on.  Instead  of  $400  billion.  Not 
so  rosy,  is  it?  This  Is  just  about  enough 
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to  prime  a  full-fledged  business  pros- 
perity for  six  months. 

Other  factors  that  are  on  the  pessi- 
mistic side  are  these: 

(1)  Taxes.  These  must  be  heavy  for 
a  long  time  (if  all  goes  well  with  the 
Price  System),  and  will  drain  off  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  and 
the  profits  of  the  little  merchant. 

(2)  Improved   technology.     The   war 

has  stimulated  the  installation  of  much 
faster  and  more  efficient  machines  than 
existed  before  the  war;  which  means 
that  more  can  be  produced  with 
smaller  payrolls  going  into  the  pockets 
of  the  consumers.  The  assurances  of 
the  economists  that  this  will  result  in 
lower  prices,  hence  greater  volume  of 
sales  and  more  employment,  does  not 
seem  to  give  a  true  over-all  view  of  the 
business  scene.  Fewer  dollars  and  more 
goods  do  not  ordinarily  spell  good 
business. 

(3)  Unemployment.  The  end  of  hos- 
tilities will  bring  an  end  to  war  produc- 
tion and  war  jobs.  Full  employment 
after  the  war  will  demand  a  production 
level  at  least  as  high  as  the  war  pro- 
duction level — $160  billion,  slightly 
more  or  less.  This  volume  of  production 
cannot  be  sold  to  the  American  con- 
sumer at  a  profit.  Disposal  of  the  sur- 
plus would  have  to  be  financed  by 
government  credit,  regardless  of  what 
was  done  with  it,  which  means  more 
debt  and  more  taxes.  The  alternative 
is  less  production  and  thirty  or  more 
million  unemployed.  The  result  of  this 
Is  less  consumer  Income,  more  debt, 
more  taxes  and  a  less  tranquil  popula- 
tion.  Again,  small  business  gets  the  ax. 

(4)  Government-owned     surpluses. 

The  government  now  owns  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  surplus  ma- 
terial, which  It  will  seek  to  dispose  of 
after  the  war.  This  Is  bad  for  business; 
because,  such  a  surplus  will  depress 
values  of  current  production  of  similar 
materials,  which  will  add  to  the  unem- 
ployment of  the  workers  and  subtract 
from  the  Income  of  the  producers. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  optimistic 
side  and  add  up  the  assets.  There  is 
much  government  enterprise  in  pros- 
pect, including  such  projects  as  nlgh- 
ways,  power  development,  reclamation 
and  soil  conservation.  Certainly,  if  the 
government  can  spend  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions for  war,  it  can  spend  other  hun- 
dreds of  billions  for  peace.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  fear  that  this  would  add  to 
the  federal  debt  and  increase  taxes, 
and  might  seriously  depress  the  value 
of   government   securities   through   the 


loss   of  confidence   on   the   part  of   In- 
vestors. 

Then,  there  Is  foreign  trade.  The 
devastated  countries  of  the  world  will 
be  In  the  market  for  vast  quantities  of 
American  goods.  This  trade,  however, 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  lend-lease, 
financed  by  United  States  Government 
credit,  as  those  devastated  countries 
have  not  the  gold,  nor  anything  else 
that  we  would  accept,  for  exchange. 
Again,  more  debt  and  more  taxes!  But 
the  Price  System  Is  no  longer  self-sup- 
porting, so  how  else  could  It  be  main- 
tained? 

DREAMS  VS.  FACTS 

Surely,  you  are  hoping,  there  is  some 
way  that  little  business  can  be  con- 
tinued, with  a  balanced  national 
budget,  with  lower  taxes  and  with  full 
employment  for  its  customers.  Cer- 
tainly, the  days  of  small-time  chiseling 
cannot  be  drawing  to  an  end.  Well,  all 
we  can  say  is  that  a  million  or  more 
Americans  go  to  bed  with  that  idea 
every  night,  and  not  yet  has  one 
dreamed  up  an  answer  that  can  be 
translated  Into  an  operating  blueprint. 
Deficit  financing  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  still  the  only  Price  System 
answer. 

Your  primary  interest  and  objective 
Is  to  gain  a  livelihood  from  your  busi- 
ness for  yourself  and  family.  If  you  are 
young  and  ambitious,  you  may  have 
dreams  of  rising  to  wealth  and  power 
through  business  expansion  or  advance- 
ment. You  have  learned  in  school,  and 
from  after-dinner  speeches,  that  manv 
of  the  financial  dinosaurs  of  the  past 
rose  from  poverty  to  elegance  through 
their  shrewdness  and  good  luck  in  fi- 
nancial dealings — so  why  can't  you? 
If  you  still  dream  such  dreams,  consider 
these  facts: 

During  the  period  of  America's  most 
rapid  economic  growth,  from  I860  to 
1919,  there  was  a  constant  economic 
expansion;  there  was  room  and  open 
opportunity  for  numerous  profitable  in- 
vestments. Technology  was  just  enter- 
ing the  American  drama.  A  small 
investment  could  then  start  a  thrlvino 
business  (with  good  luck),  which  could 
grow  through  normal  expansion,  rein- 
forced by  ruthless  competitive  prac- 
tices, into  a  big  business.  The  few 
successful  survivors  of  this  system  be- 
came millionaires.  From  rags  to  riches 
was    infrequent,    but    It    was    possible. 

The  millionaires — the  more  success- 
ful of  them — continued  to  expand  their 
businesses.    They  gained  control  of  the 


whole  industry,  or  at  least  a  large  part 
of  it,  by  buying  out,  freezing  out  or 
restricting  competitors  of  lesser  means 
or  shrewdness.  They  expanded  their 
Industries  to  a  favorable  maxihnum, 
from  the  profit  angle.  Then  investment 
capital  began  to  pile  up,  because  no 
further  expansion  was  desirable.  This 
was  used  to  buy  up  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness which  were  not  yet  under  monopo- 
listic control,  and  these  were  expanded 
at  the  expense  of  lesser  competitors. 
Anything  that  now  offers  a  profitable 
investment  Is  gobbled  up  by  the  big 
boys.  The  great  fortunes  and  the  fi- 
nancial control  become  stabilized  in  a 
few  families. 

New  enterprise  cannot  get  started 
today;  partly  from  the  superior  com- 
petitive advantages  of  established  big 
business,  but  even  more  from  the  tech- 
nological factor.  Modern  technology 
Is  more  efficient  In  proportion  to  its 
size.  An  early  automobile  manufac- 
turer could  build  his  cars  in  a  re- 
modeled barn  in  his  back  yard.  Now, 
the  most  efficient  production  is  done  in 
a  $100  million  plant.  A  modern  indus- 
trial development  requires  a  huge 
Initial  capital  outlay. 

Both  of  these  factors  prohibit  a  mod- 
ern version  of  the  much-praised  rags- 
to-riches  drama.  The  list  of  successful 
people,  who  have  risen  from  poverty  to 
millionaire  status  since  1919  through 
business  channels,  is  too  small  to  give 
hope  to  even  the  most  hopeful  small 
businessman.  What  are  your  chances 
for  success?  Are  they  in  the  form  of  a 
hope,  or  do  you  have  a  blueprint? 

ALL  IN  THE  SAME  BOAT 

The  small  businessman,  the  laborer, 
the  farmer  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
professional  people  are  all  in  the  same 
boat,  which  Is  caught  in  the  whirlpool 
of  developing  fascism  in  America.  We 
are  all  headed  downward  to  the  broad 
base  of  the  fascist  social  structure — 
the  part  that  is  frozen  into  a  permanent 
state  of  poverty  and  toil,  and  which 
supports  the  small  pyramid  of  the  rul- 
ing class. 

Fascism  seeks  to  freeze  social  change 
and  gain  monopoly  control  for  its 
leaders  (political,  economic  and  ec- 
clesiastical) over  the  lives  and  the 
property  of  the  people.  It  represents 
the  last  ditch  stand  of  the  Price  System 
in  defense  of  scarcity  values  and  politi- 
cal power.  It  means  poverty,  toil  and 
superstition  for  the  masses,  wealth  and 
power  for  a  few.  Czarist  Russia,  Japan 
and  modern  Germany  are  examples  of 
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this  form  of  social  order.  A  similar  so- 
cial order  is  the  objective  of  many  pro- 
fascists  in  America. 

Technocracy  has  long  recognized 
this  trend  toward  fascism  in  America. 
Technocracy  now  stands  as  the  only 
truly  anti-fascist  organization  in  Amer- 
ica and  offers  the  only  social  dynamic 
for  the  defeat  of  fascism  in  Amer- 
ica. A  few  self-styled,  anti-fascist 
groups,  while  denouncing  fascism  in 
•words,  are  so  far  to  the  right  in  their 
political  and  economic  objectives  for 
America  that  they  represent  more  of 
an  aid  than  a  menace  to  fascism.  Tech- 
nocracy stands  alone  in  having  an  anti- 
fascist program  for  America. 

Technocracy's  program  of  Total 
Conscription  is  anti-fascist  in  these 
ways: 

(1)  It  calls  for  the  conscription  of 
industry  and  money  as  well  as  man- 
power; fascism  conscripts  only  man- 
power. 

(2)  Total  Conscription  places  all  citi- 
zens on  the  same  basis  of  service  and 
maintenance,  and  guarantees  a  liveli- 
hood for  all.  No  fascist  country  dares 
to  put  all  of  its  citizens  on  the  same 
basis. 

(31  Total  Conscription  places  the 
operation  and  control  of  the  Continent 
under  the  designed  direction  of  trained 
skill.  Fascism  is  authoritarian;  the  com- 
mand is  the  desire  and  will  of  the 
leader. 

(41  Total  Conscription  abolishes  pro- 
fits and  privilege.  Fascism  promotes 
profits  and  privilege  for  a  restricted 
few. 

(51  Total  Conscription  is  technologi- 
cal In  design  and  operation;  it  is  based 
on  technological  mass-production  tech- 
nigues.  Fascism  Is  based  on  human 
toil  and  hand  tools.  As  a  social  struc- 
ture. Total  Conscription  is  the  opposite 
of  fascism.  No  fascist  country  has,  nor 
dares  to  install.  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money. 
If  it  did,  it  would  cease  to  be  fascist. 

Under  Total  Conscription,  there 
would  be  no  business  as  we  know  It  to- 
day. The  people  now  in  business  would 
be  conscripted  Into  national  service 
along  with  their  stocks,  equipment  and 
buildings.  They  would  be  given  a 
receipt  by  the  Government  for  all  ma- 
terial things  conscripted,  which  would 
be  redeemable  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  Total  Conscription.  The 
people  who  are  now  in  business  would 
be  placed  in  functions  where  their 
knowledge  and  skills  could  best  be  uti- 
lized— as  distribution  managers,  execu- 


tives or  other  duty  depending  on  their 
functional  capacity.  They  would  receive 
rank  and  pay  in  accordance  with  the 
type  of  function  they  performed. 

As  with  all  other  Americans,  they 
would  receive  full  maintenance  which 
would  be  provided  to  all  as  a  right  of 
citizenship.  This  Includes  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing  and  health  care.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  each  would  receive  up- 
wards of  $50  per  month  in  pay.  All 
dependents  would  be  provided  full 
maintenance.  Furthermore,  all  debts 
and  payments  on  debts,  along  with 
rents,  dues,  mortgages  and  taxes  would 
be  frozen.  There  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  chiseling.  You  could  not  pro- 
fit from  the  effort  or  gullibility  of  an- 
other person,  nor  could  anyone  else 
profit  from  you.  America's  tradition  of 
democracy  would  be  in  effect  for  the 
first  time  in  this  nation's  history. 

Your  safety  and  welfare,  and  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  this  Continent, 
depend  on  your  joining  the  mass  move- 
ment for  Total  Conscription.  Investi- 
gate Total  Conscription,  then  decide. 
It  is  vour  movp  now! 


s  your  move  now 


-Wilton  Ivie. 


Bread  and  Circuses 

AT  the  time  the  Roman  Empire  was 
threatened  with  complete  col- 
lapse attempts  were  made  to  keep  this 
knowledge  from  the  people,  and,  in 
addition  to  free  food,  spectacular  and 
costly  entertainment  was  provided. 
This  has  always  been  referred  to  as 
'bread  and  circuses.' 

When  Rome  was  a  pioneer  nation 
with  expanding  frontiers  and  new  lands 
to  be  exploited,  it  was  a  time  of  rug- 
ged individualism.  Later,  Rome  passed 
the  first  pioneer  stages  and  began  to 
face  economic  problems.  Wealth  be- 
gan to  concentrate  In  the  hands  of  the 
few.  Conquests  from  wars  abroad 
brought  in  vast  armies  of  slaves,  some 
of  the  wealthy  owning  as  many  as 
20,000.  Farming  with  this  cheap  labor, 
Roman  capitalists  became  enormously 
rich  and  powerful,  hlowever,  this  was 
ruinous  to  the  small  farmer  who  had  no 
slaves  and  had  to  employ  and  pay  for 
labor.  By  350  B.C.  the  little  business- 
man or  farmer  had  all  but  disappeared 
from  Rome. 

Then  came  the  'New  Deal'  to  old 
Rome.  Believe  it  or  not,  they  had 
direct  relief,  work  relief,  farm  relief, 
federal  housing,  resettlement  projects, 
WPA,  profit  taxes,  inheritance  taxes, 
etc.    But  in  spite  of  all,  and  in  spite  of 


'bread  and  circuses,'  Roman  civilization 
went  into  a  tailspin,  and  for  over  a 
thousand  years  human  progress  in 
Europe  was  blacked  out  during  the 
Dark  Ages  that  followed. 

In  the  last  twelve  years  here  in 
America  the  New  Deal  has  tried  all  the 
palliatives  that  were  used  in  the  days  of 
Old  Rome,  without  success.  Now,  war, 
the  greatest  palliative,  has  provided 
'bread'  for  all,  and  in  addition  'cir- 
cuses,' theatres,  moving  pictures,  night- 
clubs and  cocktail  lounges;  horse  rac- 
ing, ball  games,  slot  machines  and 
gambling  of  all  kinds  on  a  scale  never 
known  before.  And,  in  addition,  as  a 
further  avenue  of  escapism,  we  have 
politics  —  such  funny  and  amusing 
things  as  political  conventions,  and 
speeches  from  the  platform  and  over 
the  air. 

Thinking  Americans  are  not  taken  in 
by  all  this  bunk  and  ballyhoo.  They 
know  these  are  serious  times.  They 
know  it  is  possible  for  our  civilization 
to  go  into  a  tailspin  from  which  it 
might  never  recover.  They  know  that 
unless  North  America  installs  Total 
Conscription  before  the  postwar  period 
is  upon  us,  we  shall  merely  be  inviting 
chaos  to  overtake  us. 
— Flora  Sichel,  from 

The  Golden  Gate  Technocrat. 


"Here  Is  a  quotation  from  Lammott 
DuPont  of  Delaware,  a  great  pillar  of 
the  Dewey  cause  in  the  East.  Speak- 
ing before  the  NAM  In  1942  DuPont 
said: 

"  'We  will  win  the  war  by  reducing 
taxes  on  corporations  and  high  income 
orackets,  and  increasing  taxes  on  lower 
Incomes,  by  removing  unions  from  any 
power  to  tell  industry  how  to  produce 
...  by  destroying  any  and  all  govern- 
ment agencies  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  free  enterprise.' 

— The    Emancipa+or,    November    1944, 


FRONT  COVER: 

Last  ot  six  giant,  solid  bronze  ship  pro- 
pellers— 22  feet  in  diameter  and  weigh- 
ing 70,000  pounds  —  is  now  nearing 
completion  for  installation  in  the  larg- 
est ore  and  cargo  vessels  ever  built  in 
this  country.  Each  of  the  four-bladed 
propellers  has  202  square  feet  of  area 
and  develops   11,000  horsepower. 

— Photo   courtesy   Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works. 
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HOMES  FOR  TOMORROW 

Prefabricated  and  Pre-engineered  Machines  for  Living 
Are   Visible    Signs    on    tlie    Road    to    Social    Progress 


AS  modern  machines  for  produc- 
tion and  distribution  have 
developed  from  yesterday's 
hand-tool,  horse-drawn  methods  with 
the  aid  of  science,  so  may  our  post- 
war homes,  prefabricated  and  pre- 
engineered  machines  for  living,  re- 
place the  obsolete  homesteads  of 
today  and  yesterday.  As  mass  pro- 
duction techniques  brought  the  auto- 
mobile within  the  reach  of  the  aver- 
age American,  so  may  these  tech- 
niques, applied  to  housing,  make  de- 
cent homes  a  possibility  to  many 
Americans  who  have  heretofore  been 
condemned  to  second-hand,  obsolete 
living  quarters. 

The  need  for  adequate  housing  is 
apparent.  The  housing  census  of  1940 
revealed  that  there  were  approximate- 
ly 37  million  dwelling  units  in  America. 
Of  these,  nearly  seven  million  needed 
major  repairs.  About  17  million,  or 
46%,  had  no  private  bath;  eight 
million,    no   gas   or   electricity;    I  I    mil- 


lion, no  refrigeration  equipment;  and 
almost  four  and  a  half  million,  no 
central  heating  or  stoves. 

hlousing  conditions  have  grown 
steadily  worse  during  the  past  four 
years.  WPB  limits  the  amount  that  a 
homeowner  may  spend  on  repairs  and 
alterations,  and  lumber,  pipe,  hardware 
and  electrical  equipment  are  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  war  has  stopped  house- 
building almost  completely  except  for 
defense  housing  projects  in  vital  war 
production  areas. 

The  influx  of  workers  into  war  pro- 
duction areas  created  such  serious 
housing  shortages  that  production  was 
threatened.  War  workers  were  forced 
to  live  in  trailers,  tourist  camps,  stores 
converted  into  flats,  and  hastily-built, 
unsanitary  shacks.  Prefabrication  came 
to  the  rescue.  Like  mushrooms,  whole 
blocks  of  dwelling  units  have  sprung 
up  almost  overnight  In  war  production 
areas  where  acute  housing  shortages 
exist. 


Floor  plan  of  this  prefab  house  provides  combination  living  and  dining  room,  with 
built-in  sofa-bed,  two  bedrooms,  and  fully-equipped  kitchen  and  bathroom.  The  house 
is  constructed  in  three  sections. 
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Although  prefabrication  of  houses 
as  an  Industry,  is  comparatively  new, 
prefabricated  items  have  been  in- 
stalled for  many  years.  For  Instance, 
the  windows  came  as  complete  units 
from  a  wood-working  mill;  sliding 
doors,  complete  with  door  frames  and 
hardware  were  sold,  and  kitchen 
cabinets  and  other  storage  units,  as 
well  as  shower  stalls,  fireplace  mantels, 
etc.,  were  available.  This  process  of 
assembling  standardized,  mass-pro- 
duced parts  helped  speed  up  con- 
struction, and  somewhat  reduced  the 
cost  of  building. 

Mail  order  firms  had  been  selling 
'precuf  houses  for  some  years  prior 
to  the  war.  Under  this  system  one 
could  order  the  house  as  a  complete 
item  from  the  catalog.  It  was  shipped 
with  all  parts  cut,  notched  and 
numbered,  so  the  builder  need  only 
assemble  them.  Now  the  'precuf 
system  has  given  way  to  complete  pre- 
fabrication, which  threatens  to  revolu- 
tionize the  building  Industry. 

Instead  of  being  built  piece-by- 
plece  at  the  site,  wood  studs,  joists  and 
rafters,  cut  to  the  proper  sizes  and 
shapes,  are  merely  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  factory,  where  they  are 
laid  out  on  large  jig  tables  according  to 
a  predetermined  pattern  and  assem- 
bled, then  shipped  in  sections  to  the 
building  site.  Since  this  prefabricating 
system  requires  only  a  jig  table  for 
layout  of  the  parts,  and  a  small  Invest- 
ment In  power  tools,  it  may  be  possible 
to  set  up  plants  all  over  the  country 
after  the  war. 

Some  14,500  units  were  produced 
by  factory  prefabrlcators  between 
July  I,  1940  and  January  I,  1942,  when 
the  Federal  Works  Agency  listed  more 
than  80  prefabricating  firms  then  in 
operation. 

Methods  developed  by  the  Tennesee 
Valley  Authority  have  received  wide- 
spread publicity.  These  prefabricated 
houses  cost  from  $1,800  to  $3,000 
a  unit,  including  basic  furnishings  and 
equipment. 

TVA  established  its  own  production 
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line  as  a  rapid  means  for  building 
homes  for  workers  at  dam  construction 
sites,  but  the  houses  are  now  built  for 
TVA  by  outside  companies.  The  TVA 
system  uses  room  size  sections  of 
houses,  with  plumbing  and  lighting 
equipment,  as  well  as  basic  furnishings 
such  as  ranges,  heaters,  tables,  chairs, 
beds  and  light  bulbs,  installed  at  the 
factory.  These  sections  are  loaded  on 
truck  trailers  by  cranes,  and  trucked 
for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  final 
foundations,  where  the  unit  is  fitted 
together,  completing  two  and  three 
bedroom  homes  with  kitchen,  bath,  and 
living-dining  rooms. 

The  TVA  model  has  the  advantage 
of  pre-examinatlon.  You  can  see  just 
what  you  are  getting.  The  disadvant- 
age is  that  it  is  not  flexible — you  take 
It  as  It  is.  Since  it  is  built  to  be  hauled 
on  public  roads,  its  sections  have 
limits  as  to  length,  breadth  and  height. 
You  can  not  have  wider  doors,  higher 
ceilings  or  more  closets. 

TVA  will  furnish  its  plans  and  advice 
to  anyone  who  wants  to  go  Into  the 
business.  It  asks  no  royalties,  and  pro- 
vides no  supervision  for  houses  built 
and  sold  commercially.  Most  producers 
expect  postwar  prices  to  drop  with 
mass  production.  One  of  TVA' s  biggest 
advantages  is  that  the  houses  can  be 
90%  built  in  an  area  where  workers 
and  housing  are  plentiful,  trucked  to  a 
housing  shortage  area,  and  set  up  in  a 
few  hours. 

Although  TVA  has  received  wide- 
spread publicity,  its  system  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one  In  the  prefabrlca- 
tion  field.  As  mentioned  before,  some 
80  companies  were  producing  before 
the  war,  and  a  number  of  new  com- 
panies have  entered  the  field  since  the 
war. 

Prefabricated  Engineering  Company 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  producing  one  to 
three  bedroom  houses  for  the  army  at 


TOP: 

Three-bedroom  prefabricated  house  is 
transported  by  truck  and  trailer  from 
the  factory  to  the  TVA  Construction 
Camp. 

CENTER: 

Fontana  Dam  Construction  Camp 
where  100  houses,  built  to  TVA  design 
and  specification  in  a  Midwest  trailer 
factory,  are  housing  workers  on  this 
government  project. 

LEFT: 

A  small  house  of  TVA  design,  built  in 
sections  and  transported  to  site,  where 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  labor  is 
required  to  erect  it.  These  houses  are 
being  used  in  the  war  housing  projects. 
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This  attractive  room  is  the  dining  end  ot  the  connbination  living  and  dining  room  of 
TVA's  experimental  prefabricated  two-bedroom  house — temporary  dwellings  for  workers 
at  Fontana  Dam  Construction  project. 


the  rate  of  one  every  40  minutes  last 
June.  These  houses,  delivered  in  sec- 
tions, are  complete  to  linoleum,  furni- 
ture,  range  and   refrigerator. 

Precision-Built  Homes  Corporation, 
a  newly-formed  company  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  single  corporate  organ- 
izations in  the  country  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  promotion  of  housing  con- 
struction, announced  plans  for  produc- 
tion and  distribution  last  month. 

Using  mass  methods  of  production, 
5,000  of  the  houses  were  completed  in 
five  months  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  where, 
according  to  F.  Vaux  Wilson  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  records  were 
made  of  completing  a  house  every  ten 
minutes. 

Another  well  known  prefabrication 
company  is  the  Gunnison  hlousing 
Corp.  of  New  Albany,  Ind.  By  produc- 
tion line  methods,  the  New  Albany 
plant  turns  out  one  prefab  every  25 
minutes. 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  got  into  the 
industry  with  both  feet  last  May 
when  it  acquired  a  substantial  interest 
in  the  Gunnison  hlousing  Corporation. 
The  company's  sales  executives  long 
ago  realized  that  if  more  steel  could 
be  introduced  into  the  building  of 
homes,    a    huge    new   market   for   their 


products  could  be  opened  up.  U.  S. 
Steel  had  started  prefabs  just  before 
the  war  broke  out.  Working  with  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  14  units 
were  built  in  the  South  by  the  Tennes- 
see Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  a 
U.  S.  Steel  subsidiary.  Costs  per 
house  ranged  to  $2,284. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Big 
Steel  went  into  defense  production 
altogether.  Its  prefabricated  steel 
houses  have  proved  themselves  at  the 
battle  fronts  where  the  panel  design 
makes  for  high-speed  construction  and 
makes  ideal  shelter,  shops  and  storage 
wherever  our  forces  are. 

Acquisition  of  Gunnison  by  Big  Steel 
will  have  far  reaching  effects  upon  the 
prefabrication  industry.  Small-time 
prefab  companies  will  be  up  against 
the  competition  of  a  big  new  rival 
with  no  financial  problems,  for  U.  S. 
Steel  can  go  the  limit  on  advertising 
and  selling. 

The  prefabricated  hom,e  is  not  a 
new  development  in  the  steel  industry, 
however.  Early  in  the  depression  years, 
steel  producers  were  on  the  lookout 
for  methods  to  enter  the  home  con- 
struction market  with  varied  ideas  and 
designs.  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
cooperated     with     the     Ferro     Enamel 


Corp.  of  Cleveland,  in  the  construction 
of  a  steel  prefabricated  home  that 
featured  porcelain  enameled  outside 
walls,  which  consisted  of  sheets  or 
units  held  together  by  stainless  steel 
grooved  strips. 

Wyoming  Steel  Corp.  designed  a 
steel  house  that  incorporated  steel  in 
the  wall  studs,  steel  plate  cores  for 
floors,  steel  lath,  floor  supports  and  a 
formed  steel  wall  support.  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Co.,  through  its  Stran-Steel 
Division,  utilized  cold  rolled  strip  mem- 
bers for  studs  and  joists,  while  both 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  and  Jones  & 
Lauqhlln  Steel  Corp.  experimented  with 
steel  framing. 

Prefabricators  have  used  a  wide 
variety  of  materials.  Wood,  plywood, 
and  metal  and  plastic  sections  have 
been  used,  as  well  as  steel,  and  con- 
crete, cast  in  slabs  or  other  shapes. 
Molded  plastic-impregnated  plywoods 
and  compressed  Impregnated  papers, 
that  were  developed  to  give  durability 
and  resistance  to  the  boats  and  planes 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  will  be  utilized  by 
the  prefabrication  Industry  to  produce 
entire  wall  panels  of  homes  by  means 
of  assembly  line  techniques. 

The  systems  mentioned  above  most- 
ly employ  the  technique  of  assembling 
whole  sections  at  the  plant,  hlowever, 
another  well-known  method  Is  the  pre- 
fabrication of  standard  panels.  Under 
this  method,  any  house  can  be  broken 
down  into  a  series  of  elements  which 
repeat  over  and  over  again.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  wall  sections  with 
windows,  wall  sections  with  doors,  and 
plain  sections.  Several  different  types 
of  panels  can  produce  virtually  any 
house.  Here  mass  production  does  not 
make  for  any  loss  of  freedom  of  choice 
or  Individuality  in  the  final  design. 

Regardless  of  which  method  Is  used, 
the  prefabricated  house  Is  streamlined 
as  far  as  construction  is  concerned. 
Layout  is  simplified,  and  the  house  Is 
built  In  standard  sections  —  sections 
which  may  be  combined  in  a  wide 
variety  of  different  designs. 

As  a  comparison,  let  us  Investigate 
the  methods  and  practices  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  conventionally 
built  home,  which  makes  It  so  expen- 
sive. 

For  one  thing,  housebuilding  Is  still 
a  small-scale  industry.  Although  there 
are  thousands  of  builders  In  the  United 
States,  there  are  few  large  building 
organizations.  In  1938  the  Bureau  of 
Labor    Statistics    found    that     in     72 
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cities  the  average  builder  of  single- 
family  dwellings  built  only  three  and 
one-half  houses  a  year.  In  the  largest 
cities,  more  than  half  the  builders 
took  out  permits  to  build  only  one 
house  each  within  the  city  limits. 

Some  80,000  parts  are  required  for 
the  construction  of  an  ordinary  frame 
house,  making  the  building  a  long  and 
difficult  job.  The  builder  hires  many 
kinds  of  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled. 
The  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  consists  of  nineteen 
international  unions  representing  75  or 
80  occupational  crafts. 

Plumbing  and  electrical  fixtures  and 
heating  systems  must  be  bought  and 
installed,  adding  greatly  to  the  total 
cost.  The  profusion  of  operations,  ma- 
terials and  fixtures  necessary  to  old 
methods  of  construction  make  build- 
ing a  house  a  complicated  long-term 
operation. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  most 
obvious  reasons  why  homes  have 
heretofore  been  so  expensive.  Private 
agreements,  often  unwritten,  are  re- 
sponsible in  great  part  for  keeping 
prices  up.  Such  agreements  exist  be- 
tween dealers  in  building  materials 
and  subcontractors,  between  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  and  between 
contractors  or  subcontractors  and  labor 
unions.  They  prevent  one  group  from 
cutting  prices  on  another;  help  to 
kill  competition.  They  often  keep  new 
or  better  products  off  the  market 
in  order  to  protect  existing  Interests. 
They  all  serve  to  control  the  prices  of 
materials. 

Such  practices  restrict  competition 
and  maintain  a  cumbersome  and  ex- 
pensive system  of  routing  materials 
from  the  factory  to  the  building  site, 
because  each  firm  who  handles  the 
articles  must  make  a  profit. 

Such  trade  restraints  are  carefully 
concealed  from  the  public  In  Invoices, 
contractors'  bids,  unwritten  agree- 
ments, etc.  The  practices  which  receive 
wide  publicity  are  those  employed  by 
the  labor  unions. 

'Houses  for  Tomorrow,'  Public  Af- 
fairs Pamphlet  No.  96  points  out  the 
reasons  for  such  price  sustaining 
practices  as  follows: 

"Because  building  has  been  largely 
seasonal  work,  with  bad  years  mixed 
with  the  good,  the  building  trades 
unions  try  to  protect  their  members 
in  every  way  possible.  Union  rules  and 


regulations  generally  aim  to  keep 
wages  high,  to  spread  the  work — 
even  to  make  work — and  to  require 
builders  to  hire  skilled  workmen  for 
jobs  that  perhaps  might  be  done  by 
common  laborers.  Bonuses  for  doing  a 
job  faster  are  often  outlawed,  and 
In  many  cases  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  and  power  tools  is  forbid- 
den. 

"In  some  Instances,  the  union  tells 
the  builder  how  many  men  he  must 
hire  for  a  particular  operation  (whether 
the  men  are  needed  or  not)  and  orders 
him  to  do  work  at  the  site  that  per- 
haps might  be  done  more  cheaply  In 
the  shop.  ...  In  all  these  practices,  the 
unions  are  merely  trying  to  protect 
their  members'  interests,  but  such  rules 
and  regulations  may  add  to  the  cost 
of   construction. 

"...  Perhaps  the  best  statement 
of  how  mistaken  Ideas  of  self-defense 
lead  to  bottlenecks  and  restrictive 
practices  In  the  building  Industry  was 
made  in  the  report  of  the  research 
staff  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund's 
survey,  American  Housing:  Problems 
and  Prospects.  The  staff  said:  'Re- 
straints in  housebuilding  can  be  par- 
tially explained  as  efforts  ...  to  ac- 
quire stability  and  security.  .  .  .  Manu- 
facturers       of        building        materials 


strengthen  themselves  by  mergers  or 
mutual  agreements.  These,  in  turn, 
endanger  the  position  of  local  dis- 
tributors, who  consequently  combine 
In  self-protection.  Subcontractors 
generally  cannot  individually  resist  the 
price  pressures  of  distributors  of  ma- 
terials on  the  one  hand  and  of 
general  contractors  on  the  other. 
Hence  they  make  intratrade  agree- 
ments. Finally,  labor  unions,  faced  with 
seasonal  and  sporadic  employment, 
have  often  consented  to  act  as  the 
enforcing  agents  for  restrictive  agree- 
ments of  subcontractors  or  suppliers  In 
the  hope  of  protecting  their  jobs  and 
earnings.' 

State  and  city  building  codes  make 
It  difficult  to  build  cheaper  homes. 
Codes,  which  describe  in  detail  the 
methods  and  materials  that  are  per- 
mitted In  building  a  house,  are  often 
worded  so  that  only  certain  types  of 
materials  can  legally  be  used.  One 
effect  of  these  building  codes  is  to  pre- 
vent officials  from  approving  newer 
and  cheaper  materials  or  less  wasteful 
building  methods.  Codes  are  often 
designed  to  protect  certain  manufact- 
urers, even  going  so  far  as  to  specify 
products  by  name.  Other  codes  forbid 
the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  or 
the    hiring    of    fewer    skilled    workmen, 


This  fully-equipped   kifchen  is  a  feature  of  the  three-bedroom  house   built  to  TVA  design 
and  specifications. — TVA  Photos. 
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or   require   builders   +o   use   more   ma- 
terials than  they  need. 

The  political  battle  over  public  vs. 
private  housing  which  was  waged  dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  of  this  year 
died  down  during  the  presidential 
campaign  for  tactical  reasons.  But  it 
will  be  breaking  forth  anew,  no  doubt, 
now  that  the  election  Is  over.  It  will 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  proposals 
which  were  rampant  at  that  time  in 
subcomlttees  of  both  the  senate  and 
house. 


BARRIERS  TO  PROGRESS 

Pressure  groups  representing  real 
estate  interests  have  been  attempting 
to  administer  a  death  blow  to  all 
publicly  financed  housing  projects. 
Their  proposals  are  many  and  varied, 
but  all  boil  down  to  the  same  bitter 
brew  —  to  take  housing  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  government  and  put  it 
back  in  the  hands  of  private  industry. 

These  pressure  groups  are  lobbying 
to  force  liquidation  of  the  federal 
government's  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  and  force  sale  of  HOLC 
mortgages  to  private  finance  com- 
panies; to  raise  rent  ceilings  and  to 
get  rid  of  WPB  restrictions  on  build- 
ing. 

These  interests  are  demanding  that 
all  federally  built  war  housing  which 
does  not  meet  local  building  codes 
be  torn  down,  as  all  temporary  war 
housing  must  by  law  be  dismantled 
within  two  years  after  the  end  of  the 
national  emergency,  and  that  slum 
clearance  be  turned  over  to  private 
capital,  ending  direct  federal  rent  sub- 
sidies for  low  income  family  housing 
projects. 

These  are  typical  Price  System  bar- 
riers to  progress.  They  are  the  death 
throes  of  another  obsolete  Price 
System  operation  as  technology  moves 
ahead  to  take  over  the  building  indus- 
try. 

In  spite  of  its  newness,  the  pre- 
fabricating industry  has  learned  much 
during  the  war.  Companies  have  been 
kept  busy  with  capacity  orders  for 
army  huts,  dormitories,  emergency 
housing  for  Industrial  workers  and  even 
schools.  Today  the  business  has  plenty 
of  experience;  the  houses  have  been 
tested  with  good  results  under  a  varie- 
ty of  climatic  conditions;  the  war  de- 
mands have  given  us  the  installed 
equipment    so    that    the    industry    will 


be   ready  to  go  Into  mass   production 
when  the  war  ends. 

The  bleak-looking  defense  housing 
projects  have  given  the  layman  a  dis- 
torted concept  of  the  prefabricated 
home.  The  prefabricated  house  of  to- 
morrow resembles  the  hand-built  house 
just  as  the  first  automobiles  resembled 
the  buggies.  But  the  method  is  flexible, 
and  rearrangements  of  panels  and  sec- 
tions will  make  for  more  individuality 
of  design  than  we  have  at  present  in 
tracts  where  one  builder  constructs  all 
the  houses. 

Public  prejudices  because  of  mis- 
conception will  disappear  as  soon  as 
the  facts  are  obvious.  It  seems  inevit- 
able that  factory  production  should 
replace  hand  production  in  this  indus- 
try as  it  has  in  others,  hlowever,  the 
so-called  factory  production  of  today 
Is  still  primitive. 

In  other  industries,  such  as  automo- 
biles, mass  production  has  cut  the  price 
of  the  product  by  cutting  down  pro- 
duction costs,  and  also  by  cutting  the 
cost  of  materials  as  a  result  of  large- 
scale  buying.  These  economies  have 
heretofore  been  denied  the  house- 
builder.  For  in  housebuilding,  every 
unit  has  been  put  together  on  the  site 
under  the  direction  of  a  builder  or 
contractor,  and  most  of  the  work  has 
been  done  by  hand.  This  process  is 
costly  and  wasteful. 


OLD  METHODS  INADEQUATE 

Under  these  old  methods  private 
Industry  cannot  provide  the  millions 
of  houses  that  Americans  will  need  in 
the  years  following  the  war.  For 
according  to  plans,  temporary  defense 
housing  will  be  torn  down,  leaving  only 
the  old,  dilapidated  tenements  and 
shacks  for  low  income  families — 
tenements  and  shacks  that  have  been 
steadily  deteriorating  during  these  war 
years  when  improvements  were  re- 
stricted. 

'hlouses  for  Tomorrow,'  the  pamph- 
let mentioned  above,  neatly  outlines 
the  situation  in  these  words: 

"...  We  are  confronted  with 
difficulties  on  every  side — our  land 
system,  our  methods  of  taxation,  our 
builder  organizations,  our  ways  of  mak- 
ing and  selling  materials,  labor,  real- 
estate  operators,  mortgage  lenders, 
even  the  government  itself.  Almost 
every  element  In  the  picture  operates 
on  a  restricted,  insecure,  'let  me  get 
mine  first  basis.' 


"...  Under  the  pressure  of  war  we 
saw  houses  designed  more  sensibly. 
Materials  were  used  more  wisely,  and 
new  and  efficient  machines  and  indus- 
trial methods  were  adopted  where  they 
would  help  to  get  the  job  done  more 
quickly.  Direct,  large-scale  placing  of 
contracts  by  the  government  showed 
ways  to  avoid  many  of  the  obstacles 
and  delays  in  the  assembling  of  land 
and   marketing  of  houses. 

"American  housing,  as  it  emerges 
from  the  war,  stands  between  two 
worlds.  Ahead  and  plainly  visible  are 
signs  and  trends  toward  progress  and 
maturity.  Behind  are  the  great  and 
heavy  traditions  of  housing  as  a  local- 
ized, feeble  enterprise  with  a  limited 
market.  For  the  good  of  the  house- 
building industry  itself,  as  well  as  all 
the  rest  of  us,  the  road  must  be 
forward." 

If  we  are  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  our  low  income  groups — for  that 
one-third  of  the  population  with  sub- 
standard living  conditions,  we  must 
have  prefabricatlon.  But  what,  then, 
becomes  of  the  contractor,  the  sub- 
contractor, the  brick  layer,  the  carpen- 
ter, the  electrician,  and  all  the  men 
along  the  way  whose  jobs  depend  upon 
the  old,  lengthy,  extravagant,  wasteful 
way  of  building?  Is  this  the  great  new 
industry  which  will  help  absorb  the  un- 
employed after  the  war?  Can  the  pre- 
fabricatlon industry,  by  turning  out 
complete  houses  every  ten,  twenty-five 
or  forty  minutes,  employ  all  the  men 
now  working  in  the  building  industry  as 
well  as  those  who  were  employed  be- 
fore they  went  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices? 

When  big  companies  such  as  U.  S. 
Steel  get  into  the  business,  they  are 
going  to  make  it  pay.  We  will,  no 
doubt,  have  prefabricated  homes,  and 
unemployed  builders  will  join  the  army 
of  36  million  postwar  unemployed. 
Can  a  bigger  WPA  and  increased 
subsidies  take  care  of  this  army  by 
Increased   taxes? 

It  Is  the  same  vicious  circle,  my 
friend,  that  you  travel  around  when- 
ever you  try  to  find  a  solution  to  a 
Price  System  problem.  There  is  no 
Price  System  solution.  There  is  Total 
Conscription  —  the  only  method  by 
which  we  can  guarantee  economic 
security  and  decent  living  standards 
after  the  war.  This  is  the  road  for- 
ward. The  other  roads  lead  only  to 
chaos.  The  time  is  short;  the  decision 
Is   yours. 

— Phyllis  Taylor. 
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ndustrial  ^Clairvoyant' 


FANNED  by  the  flames  of  war, 
America's  creative  genius  has  run 
rampant  during  the  last  three 
years.  Technology  has  begot  tech- 
nology and  one  invention  has  crowded 
upon  the  heels  of  another. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the 
portable  million-volt  X-ray  machine  was 
the  'last  word'  in  X-ray  equipment  used 
in  industry.  (See  The  TECHNOCRAT, 
April  1943).  But  the  amazing  perform- 
ance of  this  equipment  has  now  been 
topped  by  the  development  of  a  new 
two-million-volt  mobile  X-ray  unit. 

The  four  and  a  half  hours  formerly 
required  to  radiograph  an  eight-inch 
steel  casting  has  been  cut  to  three  and 
a  half  minutes  by  the  two-milllon-volt 
X-ray  unit.  This  is  78  times  faster  than 
the  million-volt  machine.  For  still 
thicker  castings  the  ratio  Is  even 
greater. 

Two-mllllon-volt  X-rays  make  an  ex- 
posure through  a  foot  of  steel  In  about 
two  hours  when  Type  A  X-ray  film  is 
used  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  from 
the  end  of  the  tube.  Accurate  radio- 
graphs could  not  be  obtained  through 
such  a  thickness  with  the  million-volt 
X-ray. 

Even  though  this  new  X-ray  unit 
weighs  5000  pounds  it  is  mobile  in  the 
sense  that  it  can  readily  be  moved  by 

Nine-foot,     sealed-ofF,     twc-million-volt, 
multisection  X-ray  tube. 


crane  and  positioned  at  any  angle  by 
push-button  control  of  fractional  horse- 
power motors.  Steel  castings  of  the 
thicknesses  for  which  it  is  used  weigh 
hundreds  of  tons  and  where  such 
masses  are  handled  a  two  and  a  half 
ton  X-ray  outfit  is  relatively  light. 

Predecessor  of  the  new  X-ray  equip- 
ment was  the  million-volt  hospital  unit 
developed  by  Dr.  Ernest  E.  Charlton 
and  his  staff  for  the  treatment' of  can- 
cer. Later  the  million-volt  X-ray  unit 
was  adapted  to  industrial  uses.  William 
F.  Westendorp  was  a  collaborator  In 
this  work.  The  engineering  staff  of 
General  Electric  X-ray  Corporation 
has  assisted  In  the  construction  of  the 
two-million-volt  apparatus. 

In  the  development  of  this  new  X- 
ray  unit  America's  creative  genius  has 

Two-million-volt    mobile    X-ray    machine. 
— General    Electric    Company    Photos. 


/.  "" 


again  been  applied  to  the  speeding  up 
of  another  phase  of  Industry  to  aid  in 
the  defeat  of  our  external  enemies. 
When  these  enemies  have  been  de- 
feated America  will  still  be  blessed 
with  Its  creative  genius.  Let  not  the 
flame  of  this  genius  then  be  quenched 
by  'profitable  business  procedures'  but 
let  It  be  turned  unhampered  to  the 
elimination  of  our  internal  enemies, 
poverty  and  disease,  for  all  the  citizens 
of  this  great  Continent. 

Radiograph  of  a  German  military 
periscope  made  with  this  new  X-ray 
machine. 
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On  the 
HOME 


Not  Bad! 

"Corporate  profits  for  1944,  after 
taxes,  increased  198%  over  the  1936 
to  1939  peacetime  era.  Corporate 
profits  for  the  same  year,  before  taxes, 
show  an  increase  over  the  peacetime 
era  of  449%." 

— The    Economic   Outlook,    October    1944. 

Abundance  Destroys  Price 

"Perhaps  the  hydraulic  engineers  of 
the  state  railroad  commission  should 
look  into  other  phases  of  the  high  cost 
of  wartime  living. 

"A  war-boom  population  swollen 
from  306  to  1500  and  a  recent  heat 
wave  combined  to  exhaust  the  normal 
water  supply  here.  [Randsburg,  Calif.] 
Trucks  tanked  in  some  water  but  the 
price  ran  as  high  as  $4.85  per  gallon. 

"The  hydraulic  engineers  scouted 
around,  found  an  abandoned  well  at 
an  old  mine,  tapped  It  and  treated  the 
water  so  as  to  make  It  palatable. 

"The  price  dropped  to  2  cents  a 
gallon." 

— California     Mining     Journal, 
November    1944. 

It's  the  PubMc  Who  Pays! 

"Testifying  before  the  federal  com- 
munications commission  regarding 
postwar  radio  frequencies,  J.  E.  Brown 
of  the  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  warned  that 
changing  the  frequencies  for  fre- 
quency-modulation broadcasting  would 
make  the  manufacture  of  FM  receiv- 
ing sets  considerably  more  expensive. 
hie  spoke  first  In  terms  of  one  or  two 
dollars  additional  cost,  then  remarked 
that  the  public  would  pay  'fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars  more  per  set.' 

"FCC  counsel  Charley  Denny 
pricked  up  his  ears.  'I  thought  you 
said  the  added  cost  would  be  just  a 
dollar  or  two,'  he  said. 

"  'Oh,   that's   for  the   manufacturer,' 


FRONT 


Brown  explained.    'You  multiply  It  four 
or  five  times  for  the  public' 

— Drew    Pearson,   -from   the 
Los   Angeles    Daily    News, 
October   23.    1944. 

Uncle  Sucker? 

"The  question  of  postwar  credits  is 
the  principal  topic  of  discussion  at  the 
International  Business  Conference,  Eric 
A.  Johnston,  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said 
today. 

'Every  nation  represented  here  has 
postwar  plans,  but  they  all  need 
money,'  Johnston  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference. 'They've  come  here  to  find 
out  how  to  get  It.' 

"Johnston  .  .  .  said  he  thought  the 
United  States  could  well  supply  the 
capital  for  postwar  expansion  abroad, 
but  added  that  it  should  be  In  the 
form  of  'partnership  capital'." 

— Los    Angeles    Times, 
November     12,     1944. 

Bad  for  Business 

"Stocks  suffered  another  severe 
shakeout  yesterday  and  declined  one 
to  more  than  two  points  to  bring  a 
two  day  loss  In  market  values  to  a  total 
of  about  $1,000,000,000. 

"Wall  Street  observers  attributed 
the  selling  movement  of  the  last  two 
days  to  the  belief  that  Allied  military 
successes  In  Europe  may  bring  a 
quicker  end  to  the  war  than  generally 
expected." 

— Los    Angeles    Daily    News, 
November    15,    1944. 

Too  Much  for  Politics 

"The  one  major  postwar  domestic 
Issue — the  providing  of  jobs  In  the  re- 
conversion from  war  to  peace — has 
been  the  subject  of  ballyhoo  and  ex- 
travagant claims  by  both  President 
Roosevelt  and   Governor  Dewey,   with- 


out either  drawing  anything  like  a 
blueprint,  though  this  may  be  asking 
too  much  of  political  candidates.  The 
keen  Interest  of  the  workers  in  this 
Issue  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
postwar  jobs  has  been  the  major  issue 
of  the  CIO  in  its  campaign  for  the 
re-election  of  President  Roosevelt. 
This  represents  faith  for  past  perform- 
ances in  the  way  of  social  welfare 
legislation.  Congress  is  the  real  hurdle 
there,  as  labor  has  discovered." 

— San    Francisco    News, 
November    6,    1944. 

And  Why  Not? 

"Let's  stop  being  schoolboys, 
ashamed  to  speak  up  for  ourselves. 
Marshal  Stalin  has  made  it  plain  that 
he  Is  for  Russia,  come  hell  or  high 
water.  Mr.  Churchill  said  he  did  not 
become  Prime  Minister  to  preside  at 
the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire. 
Let  us  say  to  the  world  in  plain  words 
that  we  are  first  of  all  for  America  and 
that  we  expect  to  use  ports  and  bases 
and  sea  lanes  and  airways,  established 
by  the  sacrifice  of  American  lives  and 
American  savings,  for  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  America!" 

— American     Legion    Monthly, 
November  9.    1944. 

Science  Scores  Again 

"General  Electric  Company  en- 
gineers disclosed  recently  they  have 
perfected  a  new  camera  capable  of 
taking  a  picture  In  one-millionth  of  a 
second.  The  new  device  will  permit 
the  photographing  of  the  wave  of 
heat   rising  from   a   human   hand." 

— The    Progressive,    November    13,    1944. 

Well  Said,  Mr.  Wallace! 

"In  all  earnestness  I  say  again  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  fix  up  our  war  pro- 
duction plants  by  granting  tax  relief 
to  big  capital.  Twenty  billion  of  tax 
relief  for  factory  and  machinery  and 
capital  structure  will  not  do  all  this 
job.  The  blueprint  calls  for  an  orderly 
and  efficient  change  over  of  30,000,- 
000  workers  from  wartime  and  fighting 
jobs  to  full  peacetime  work.  Any  gov- 
ernment which  fails  In  this  maximum 
Ideal,  fails  all.  Any  government  which 
does  not  give  confidence  to  our  work- 
ers and  farmers,  and  to  the  great 
white-collar  20,000,000,  that  they  shall 
not  be  idle,  will  be  responsible  for  a 
panic  mass  movement." 

— Vice-president    Henry   A.    Wallace, 
from   PM,   September  22.    1944. 
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POSTWAR  PROSPECTS 

This:     Chaos,     Misery.     Poverty,     Insecurity 
Or  this:  Designed  Direction,  Abundance,  Security 


IN  the  recent  political  campaign, 
both  parties  used  as  a  'selling' 
point  for  their  candidates  many 
high-sounding  phrases  about  'postwar 
prosperity.'  Intimations  were  that  the 
mere  selection  of  one  political  candi- 
date or  the  other  would  project  the 
business  boom,  brought  about  by  war 
production,    into    the    postwar    period. 

Likewise  many  of  the  postwar  'plan- 
ners' of  business  are  picturing  a  glow- 
ing future  with  private  enterprise  fur- 
nishing full  employment  for  everyone. 

In  contrast  to  the  asinine  statements 
of  all  the  status  quo  postwar  'plan- 
ners' is  Technocracy's  statement:  'With 
the  defeat  of  fascist  military  power 
in  Europe,  America's  war  boom  will  be 
blown  to  smithereens.'  Technocracy 
makes  it  deductions  from  a  scientific 
analysis  of  the  situation. 

What  conditions  will  major  cutbacks 
in  government  spending  create?  Minor 
cutbacks  have  already  occurred  in  in- 
dustry. These  have  created  minor  dis- 
turbances. Temporarily  these  have 
been  patched  up  because  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  But  with  the  de- 
feat of  fascist  military  power  in  Eu- 
rope, some  two  million  servicemen  will 
be  released  from  the  Armed  Forces. 

Today,  about  one-half  of  the  na- 
tion's goods  and  services  Is  bought  by 
the  federal  government.  It  is  spend- 
ing some  $8  billion  a  month.  This  rep- 
resents aporoximately  two-thirds  of  the 
national  Income.  When  the  federal 
buying  is  cut  off,  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  country's  productive  capac- 
ity and  employment  will  be  put  on 
public  works,  according  to  various  post- 
war schemers.  The  shelf  of  public  works 
projects  now  being  contemplated 
would  not  absorb  for  two  months  all 
the  people  now  engaged  in  our  war 
effort.  The  discharge  of  about  eight 
million  servicemen,  when  the  war  fi- 
nally ends,  coupled  with  the  20  million 
now  engaged  directly  in  war  work,  will 
create  a  huge  labor  supply.  Another 
factor  to  be  considered  Is  that  our 
productivity  has  increased  some  300% 
since  1940.  We  do  have  a  situation 
on   our  hands! 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  our 
'under-manned'  farms  have  produced 
a  swelling  flood  of  farm  products,  not 
only  for  our  civilian  population  and  the 
Armed  Forces,  but  for  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well.  We  Americans  have,  for 
the  most  part,  enjoyed  a  good  stan- 
dard of  living  In  these  wartime  years. 
With  the  ability  of  our  present-day 
farmers  to  produce  plenty  of  every- 
thing necessary  in  the  nature  of  food- 
stuffs, there  will  certainly  be  no  need 
for  ten  million  Industrial  workers,  or 
unemployed  ex-servicemen,  to  begin  a 
migration  toward  the  farm. 

Just  recently  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  released  figures  showing 
that  output  per  worker  on  farms  has 
risen  80%  since  tractors  were  first 
used  on  the  farms.  This  figure  is  based 
on  an  average  of  all  farm  labor,  al- 
though only  about  one-third  of  the 
nation's  farms  are  mechanized. 

Business  Week  of  November  I  I  re- 
vealed that  farmers  are  worried  over 
their  postwar  prospects: 

"Farm  organizations,  which  in  the 
past  have  resented  the  Administra- 
tion's favors  to  labor,  are  quietly  re- 
versing their  stand  on  the  wage  issue. 

"Farmers  are  worried  about  the  re- 
ductions in  wartime  pay  envelopes 
which  will  come  with  reconversion.  A 
drop  in  labor's  income  is  expected  to 
have  an  immediate — and  painful — ef- 
fect on  food  consumption." 

Between  the  years  1933  and  1939 
we  paid  our  farmers  for  not  producinq 
because  our  productive  ability  had 
far  surpassed  our  distributive  ability. 
It  Is  now  evident  that  when  drastic  cut- 
backs occur  in  war  production  we  will 
have  to  pay  our  industrial  workers 
to  take  a  vacation  while  we  go  through 
a  period  of  readjustment.  Can  we  be 
naive  enough  to  imagine  that  'free 
enterprise'  will  automatically  open  the 
portals  of  employment  for  all  the  em- 
ployables after  this  period?  Why 
should  it?  It  never  has.  It  needn't  now. 
It  can't!  The  government  has  been 
spending  $95  billion  annually  to  bolster 
the  national  income  by  approximately 
two-thirds  of  Its  entirety.  The  cutbacks 
will  occur  in  government  spending  also. 


Where  will  the  money  come  from? 
Will  we  be  able  to  keep  on  selling 
bonds? 

The  unemployed,  hoping  their  situa- 
tion is  temporary,  will  start  cashing 
in  their  war  bonds  and  consuming  their 
savinqs.  These  will  soon  be  depleted, 
leaving  a  jittery  public,  conditioned  by 
a  money-crazed  era  of  'prosperity,' 
ready  for  anything.  Frustrated  and 
disillusioned,  demoralized  and  discour- 
aged, the  public  may  turn  Into  a 
frenzied  mob,  whose  only  chant  will 
be,  'We  want  work.' 

Since  Europe  wants  goods  and  our 
own  population  wants  work,  the  prob- 
lem could  be  temporarily  alleviated. 
A  negotiated  loan  to  European  coun- 
tries to  the  tune  of  some  $10  billion 
in  gold  could  easily  be  effected.  Eu- 
ropean countries  could  then  readily 
purchase  the  goods  of  our  productive 
equipment.  The  gold  could  then  come 
back  and  we  could  bury  it  In  the- 
ground  from  whence  it  came  in  the 
first  place. 

These  are  'sound'  economics,  except 
that  the  American  population  would 
continually  be  lowering  its  own  stan- 
dard of  living  in  order  to  maintain  the 
institutions  of  our  economic  system. 
Increase  in  taxes.  Increase  in  unem- 
ployment, increase  in  political  prom- 
ises, Increase  in  confusion  would  arise 
with  the  final  conclusion  of  hostilities 
in  the  Pacific  theater  of  war.  hiere 
we  go  again!  Round  and  round  we 
continue  in  our  whirligig  path  of  eco- 
nomic, financial  and  social  disintegra- 
tion. Farther  and  farther  America 
plunges  into  chaos.  For  what?  To 
maintain  a  scarcity  system  that  began 
to  disintegrate  when  America's  tech- 
nology first  began  to  create  an  abund- 
ance? To  maintain  an  economic  sys- 
tem that  died  twenty-five  years  ago? 

To  say  the  least,  it  Is  sheer  lunacy 
to  jeopardize  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
citizenry  of  our  Continent  In  order  to 
maintain  private  enterprise.  To  say 
the  most,  we  can  really  expect  no  more 
from  the  stumblebum  leadership  of 
our  Continent. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  holocaust 
of  destruction  In  which  apparently 
nothing  is  Inviolate.  War  points  out 
the  efficiency  of  science.  Science  can 
display  ruthlessness  and  efficiency  In 
winning  a  war,  it  can  likewise  display 
Incomparable  efficiency  in  winning  the 
peace.  Designed  direction  is  essential 
In  the  prosecution  of  a  total  war,  and 
it    is    equally    essential    In    making    the 
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transition  to  peace.  The  only  effective 
plan  yet  offered  to  the  people  of 
North  America  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  both  of  these  aims  is  Tech- 
nocracy's Victory  Program  of  Total 
Conscription. 

By  the  conscription  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  our  entirety — the  men,  the 
machines,  the  materiel  and  the  money 
— we  can  hasten  the  day  of  victory 
over  our  fascist  enemies  abroad.  We 
can  also  be  assured  of  a  smooth,  or- 
derly transition  from  a  wartime  econ- 
omy to  the  postwar  period. 

War  workers  and  returning  veterans 
will  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  spectre 
of  unemployment  that  now  haunts 
them.  Their  needs  will  be  provided 
while  adjustments  are  being  made  just 
as  the  needs  of  the  servicemen  have 
been  provided   In  wartime. 

Reports  from  all  sources  indicate 
the  growing  concern  over  the  prospect 
of  millions  of  unemployed  when  the 
war  ends — even  as  early  as  the  end  of 
the  European  campaign.  Must  we  be 
afraid  to  end  this  war? 

Technocracy  asks  you,  'Do  you  want 
Total  Conscription  now,  or  would  you 
rather  wait  for  the  deluge  of  misery, 
poverty  and  suffering  to  catch  up  to 
you?'  The  answer  lies  In  the  sincere 
patriotism  of  every  conscientious 
American. 

— Louis  Verhovic 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  quota- 
tion is  an  indication  of  growing  doubt 
In  the  ability  of  the  so-called  'planners' 
to  solve  our  postwar  problems.  It  veri- 
fies the  foregoing  article. 

"Postwar  planning  Is  assuming  a  pro- 
gressively more  uniform  pattern  as  It  is 
being  discussed  In  Washington,  and  in 
magazine  articles  and  newspaper  edi- 
torials throughout  the  country.  We 
•seem  to  have  pretty  generally 
accepted  the  illusory  idea  that  the  pur- 
pose of  postwar  planning  is  to  pre- 
serve wartime  economic  conditions 
after  peace  has  returned.  We  want  to 
retain,  or  even  to  Increase,  wartime 
wage  rates,  but  we  wish  to  hold  prices 
down  to  wartime  levels,  or  to  decrease 
them  somewhat.  We  want  the  wartime 
l<ind  of  full  employment,  with  good 
jobs  for  all  the  demobilized  munitions 
makers  and  returned  servicemen,  but 
with  full  liberty  for  everyone  to  choose 
the  job  he  would  like  to  have. 

"To  do  all  this  we  must  have  wartime 
levels  of  national  Income,  but  we  want 
the  flow  of  funds  to  originate  with  pri- 


vate enterprise,  and  not  come  from  the 
federal  treasury.  We  want  the  transi- 
tion from  full  wartime  production  to 
full  civilian  output  to  be  brief  and  un- 
complicated. Now  most  of  the  postwar 
planning  that  produces  these  ideas 
represents  sheer  wishful  thinking.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  decrease  in  the  flow  of 
funds   from    the    public   treasury   which 


will  promptly  result'from  the  termina- 
tions and  cutbacks  of  the  munitions 
contracts  following  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many will  be  about  the  same  as  the 
shrinkage  in  the  national  Income  which 
took  place  from  the  peak  of  prosperity 
In  1929  to  the  bottom  of  the  depres- 
sion In   1932." 

— The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  Busi- 
ness   Bulletin,    November    15,    1944. 


Letter  from  a  Serviceman 


SCORES  of  letters  reach  the  office 
of  The  TECHNOCRAT  monthly 
from  our  servicemen  stationed  in  the 
many  theatres  of  war.  Occasionally  one 
Is  of  particular  interest  in  indicating 
what  these  men  are  thinkln'g  as  they 
wait  in  foxholes,  wade  in  muck  and  mud 
of  a  foreign  field  or  lie  in  base  hospi- 
tals. 

Recently  a  letter  from  T/5  Clark  H. 
Briggs,  written  from  'Somewhere  In 
Europe,'  tells  us  what  he  and  other 
Gl's  think  about  the  employment  situa- 
tion for  returning  veterans.  His  letter 
reads  in  part: 

"Here  is  an  angle  that  would  apparent- 
ly relieve  some  of  the  anxiety  about  un- 
employment and  solve  the  problem  of  the 
returning  serviceman. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  worry  over 
the  possibility  that  the  guarantee  of  jobs 
to  returning  servicemen  will  make  un- 
employed, relief  cases  out  of  the  civilians 
now  holding  those  jobs. 

"As  long  as  the  government  will  have 
to  subsidize  one  group  or  the  other  as 
consumers,  why  not  do  it  this  way? 

"Release  the  servicemen  as  soon  as 
possible  from  active  overseas  duty,  let 
them  come  home  on  a  'furlough' — pos- 
sibly to  last  as  long  as  their  time  in  the 
service,  with  a  time  bonus  equal  to  the 
length  of  time  overseas — keeping  them  on 
the  same  pay  and  maintenance  as  while 
in  actual  service. 

"After  all  if  people  will  be  unemployed 
to  give  the  servicemen  jobs,  why  not 
reward  the  servicemen  for  the  risk  of  pos- 
sible loss  of  life  by  the  vacation  that  is 
really  much  needed  by  several  million 
men  with  combat  fatigue  and  European- 
itis? 

"Then,  too,  the  millions  of  workers  could 
cease  to  worry  about  the  returning  ser- 
vicemen grabbing  their  jobs  and  would 
welcome  them  home  instead." 

We  on  the  home  front  should  feel 
very  proud  of  ourselves,  indeed!  While 
our  men  In  the  Armed  Forces  are  tak- 
ing the  risks,  living  under  the  strain  of 
actual  combat,  suffering  from  wounds. 


tropical  fevers  or  just  plain  homesick- 
ness, we  also  allow  them  to  worry  over 
the  prospect  that  they  will  not  even 
be  welcome  when  they  return  home  be- 
cause they  will  be  depriving  some 
civilian  of  a  chance  to  make  a  living! 

Abundance,  made  possible  by  lush 
resources  and  technological  develop- 
ment on  this  Continent,  is  threatening 
to  drown  us  while  we  wrangle  over  who 
will  secure  the  comparatively  few  jobs 
necessary  to  produce  this  abundance. 

Our  first  job  Is  to  get  this  war  over 
quickly,  to  bring  our  sons  back  to 
their  own  soil,  and  when  we  get 
them  here,  it  Is  our  responsibility  to 
have  engineered  our  society  so  that 
they  and  all  other  North  Americans 
will  have  economic  security.  It  is  for 
this  that  our  boys  are  fighting.  Shall 
we  let  them  sacrifice  In  vain? 


"The  NAM  boys  insist  that  every 
man  who  wishes  to  should  be  allowed 
to  go  into  business  after  the  war.  Our 
prediction  Is  that  thousands  of  them 
will.  The  three  favorite  lines  will  be 
apples,   shoestrings  and   razor  blades." 

— Simplified    Economics,   November    1944. 


"Rosle  the  Riveter  isn't  willing  to 
return  to  her  kitchen  when  the  war 
ends,   It  was  revealed  today. 

"Miss  Frieda  S.  Miller,  director  of 
the  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  told  an  interstate  con- 
ference of  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
Leagues  that  a  recent  survey  in  a  war 
production  center  showed  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  women  wanted  to  con- 
tinue working  after  the  war." 

— Los    Angeles    Examiner, 
November    13,    1944. 
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News   of  the   Organization 


IN  all  parts  of  +he  Continent  the  dis- 
tinctive Gray  Fleets  and  Mobile 
Sound  Units  of  Technocracy  have 
taken  part  in  many  and  varied  activi- 
ties during  the  past  several  years. 

Deputy  Dispatcher  Rose  Livingston 
of  the  Gray  Fleet  Control,  Los  Angeles 
area,  has  received  scores  of  letters  of 
appreciation  for  the  service  rendered 
by  the  MSU's  of  Regional  Divisions 
11833  and    11834. 

On  October  I,  Units  of  the  Sound 
Fleet  furnished  sound  facilities  at  a  pic- 
nic for  a  group  of  war  workers  from  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Company.  A  letter 
received  from  the  Company  stated: 

"On  behalf  of  the  Department  No. 
635  at  Douglas  Aircraft  Company,  In- 
corporated, I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  contribution  of  your  equipment 
at  Reseda  Park  on  Sunday,  October  I, 
1944. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
main  factor  in  making  the  picnic  such 
a   definite   success   for  the   employees 


Red  Cross  officials  use  Technocracy 
Mobile  Sound  Units  in  Blood  Bank 
Drive  in  San  Gabriel,  California. 


These  young  DAP's  (Deputy  Auxiliary 
Police)  found  the  MSU's  of  Techno- 
cracy useful  in  a  recent  paper  drive  in 
Venice,   California. 


and  their  families,   and   I   know   it  was 
appreciated  by  all. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  E.  W.  Waffle,  Supervisor, 
Tool  and  Die  Department 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc. 
Santa  Monica,  California." 

Directors  of  youth  activities  in 
schools,  parks  and  playgrounds  are 
also  finding  these  Mobile  Units  of  ser- 
vice for  various  activities.  A  letter  from 
one  of  these  leaders  Is  an  indication  of 
the  service  rendered. 

"We  greatly  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  Technocracy   Inc.   in   supplying   the 


public  address  system  for  the  Junior 
Civilian  Canteen  held  at  Echo  Play- 
ground on  Friday  evening,  October 
6th.  It  was  a  very  real  contribution  for 
a  group  activity  which  is  filling  a 
genuine  connmunity  need. 

"As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  War 
Chest  is  sponsoring  the  Los  Angeles 
Youth  Project,  a  cooperative  effort  of 
ten  agencies  to  deal  with  the  problenns 
of  delinquents  and  pre-delinquents  in 
certain  areas  of  the  city.  The  Junior 
Civilian  Canteen  is  one  of  these  activi- 
ties which  is  being  sponsored  jointly  by 
several  community  organizations. 

"We  should  greatly  appreciate  it  if 
we  might  call  upon  you  again  at  some 
future  date. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)   Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  McCandless, 
Assistant  Supervisor, 
Los  Angeles  Youth  Project." 

Another  letter  of  interest  received 
by  the  Deputy  Dispatcher  of  the  Gray 
Fleet  Control,  731  West  Eighth  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  is  the  following  dated 
Octo'ber  30,   1944: 

"On  behalf  of  the  Private  Alex  Ber- 
ger  Post  No.  1013,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  we  wish  to 
extend  to  you  and  your  Organization 
our  sincere  thanks  for  the  part  you 
played  in  furnishing  to  us  a  loud  speak- 
er system,  used  in  our  parade  and  rally 
on  Sunday,  October  8,  1944.  Without 
the  loud  speaking  system,  and  the  able 
technicians  handling  it,  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  either  line  up  the 
parade  properly,  or  been  able  to 
handle  our  program  at  the  park  .... 

"I  also  extend  to  you  my  personal 
thanks  for  your  cooperation  and  when- 
ever, or  wherever,   I   can   be  of  assist- 


TOP: 

MSU  of  Technocracy's  Sound  Fleet  uti- 
lized at  Halloween  parhy  for  young 
people  of  the  community  at  Harvard 
Playground,  Los  Angeles. 


CENTER: 

At  the  parade  and  rally  sponsored  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Mobile 
Sound  Units  and  AC  equipment  were 
furnished  by  the  Gray  Fleet  Control 
of  this  area. 


LEFT: 

Sound  technician  Starner  operates  AC 
equipment  for  VFW  rally  in  East  Los 
Angeles. — Techphotos    by    DuRee. 
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ance  to  you  !  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
reciprocate. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed)    Charles  B.  Nabb 

General  Chairman." 

The  American  Red  Cross  in  Its  con- 
tinued Blood  Bank  Drives  has  called 
upon  the  MSU's  of  Technocracy  in  Los 
Angeles,  Inglewood,  Bellflower,  San 
Gabriel  and  other  cities  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  With  the  constant  in- 
crease in  America's  war  casualties, 
these  drives  will  be  intensified.  The 
Sound  Fleets  of  Technocracy  are  stand- 
ing by  ready  to  give  service  wherever 
and  whenever  they  are  needed  in  this 
effort  to  save  the  lives  of  our  service- 
men. 
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REPORTS    from    Canadian    Sections 
indicate   that   the   activities   there 
are  in  'full  swing'  this  fall. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  office  of 
The  TECHNOCRAT,  one  Speaker-Or- 
ganizer stated  that  he  was  expecting 
to  cover  fifteen  meetings,  giving  public 
lectures  or  membership  talks,  in  three 
weeks  time — and  while  on  vacation 
too! 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  time, 
many  other  Technocrats  are  utilizing 
their  vacations  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  pressure  of  this  total,  technol- 
ogical war  has  brought  to  actuality  the 
predictions  of  Technocracy  regarding 
North  America's  use  of  extraneous 
energy      and       increased       production 


TOP: 

Speaker-Organizer  A.  J.  Hanks  and 
A.  O.  Hagen,  Publications  Governor  of 
Section  I,  R.D.  10553,  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  prepare  to  carry  out  in- 
tensive organizational  activities  in  that 
area. 


CENTER: 

A  'traveling  literature  booth'  was  the 
entry  of  Section  I,  R.D.  I  1451,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  in  the  Calgary  Stampede 
Parade,  witnessed  by  approximately 
50,000  people. 


LEFT: 

Booth  at  Agricultural  Fair,  Prince 
Albert,  Saskatchewan,  exhibited  by 
Publications  Committee  of  the  local 
Technocracy  Section. — Techphotos. 
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BACK  COVER:  Sound  cars  wlfh  driv- 
ers in  front  of  fhe  Civic  Auditorium, 
Seattle. 

— Techphoto   by   Redfield. 

LEFT: 

Members  of  Section  2,  R.D.  11833  and 
guests  dancing  at  the  Halloween  party. 
South  Ebell  Club,  Los  Angeles. 

BELOW: 

At  the  circulation  office  of  The  TECH- 
NOCRAT, members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion prepare  a  recent  issue  of  the 
magazine  for  mailing. 


capacity  through  the  installation  of 
technology. 

These  changes  have  made  increas- 
ingly more  evident  the  need  for  Total 
Conscription. 

Technocrats  in  all  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent are  striving  ceaselessly  to 
awaken  the  public  to  the  responsibility 
it  faces. 

Every  available  means  is  used  In 
publicizing  this  program:  official  pam- 
phlets and  field  magazines,  billboards, 
radio  broadcasts,  public  lectures,  study 
classes,  personal  contacts. 

The  pictures  on  these  pages  are  an 
indication  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  voluntarily  by  members  of  the 
Organization  In  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 


ON  2,  TD,   118) 


TECHNOCRACY  INC. 

Presents     CLAUDE       HECK 

AUTHORIZED   SPEAKER   ON 

THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  SCIENCE 

Thii  ii  th«  F.rtt  Lsiion  In  lh«  Tectinocracy  Study  Courte.  It  Givei 
You  I  CompUt.  Undcrslafidlnq  of  What  All  Scltnca  and  Enqlniai. 
In;   It    Baiid   On. 

Don't  Miss  This  Important  Part  of  th« 
Series  of  Lectures 

NextWed..  Nov,  8th -8:15  P.M. 

Plan  to  Attend  and  You  Will  Want  to  Knovr  More 

About  the  Future  America 

8109   SO.   VERMONT   AVENUE 

NO   ADMISSION   CHARGE 


BELOV/: 

Authorized  Speaker,  Claude  Heck,  spoke  to  capacity  audiences  at  the  Headquarters 
of  Section  2,  R.D.  11833,  Los  Angeles,  at  each  of  a  series  of  four  lectures  on  the 
Technocracy  Study  Course.  In  advertising  the  meetings,  the  Publications  Com- 
mittee arranged  for  a  series  of  announcements  in  the  neighborhood  paper,  The 
Southwest  Topics-Wave.    One  of  the  announcements  appears  below  (left). 

— Techphotos. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  Insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol   signifying    balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
I9I8-I9I9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in   full   swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  ail  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you   are  welcome  In  Technocracy. 
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WHAT  IS  MY  OBLIGATION  AS  A  CITIZEN? 


M 


ANY  Americans  are  content  to  contribute  to  the 
winning  of  the  war  on  the  home  front  nowadays  by 
^various  voluntary  activities — saving  kitchen  fats,  sal- 
vaging waste  paper,  buying  war  bonds  (and  sometimes  cash- 
ing them  in  again),  and  staying  away  from  the  black  mar- 
kets, hlowever  necessary  and  laudable  these  actions  may 
be,  these  questions  arise:  Are  they  enough?  Is  every  citizen 
doing  all  he  can? 

Although  over  520,000  Americans  have  already  suffered 
casualties  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  many  citizens  at  home 
have  never  been  so  fully  and  futilely  occupied,  so  completely 
employed,  and  at  the  same  time  so  absolutely  apathetic  to 
anything  except  some  more  of  the  same. 

In  spite  of  rationed  gasoline  and  insufficient  rail  and  bus 
transportation,  our  race  tracks  are  jammed  even  on  work 
days,  and  show  business  is  playing  to  capacity  crowds,  while 
night  clubs  are  operating  in  the  lushness  of  a  gold  boom. 
These  pastimes  supposedly  serve  those  'patriotic'  masses  of 
the  people  with  an  exciting  and  glorified  escapism  from  the 
'horrid'  realities  of  war,  and  the  shuddering  prospects  of 
the  peace  to  come. 

In  all  the  measures  taken  and  recommended  by  civilian 
and  military  authorities  to  boost  production,  prop  up  mo- 
rale and  get  on  with  the  war.  Technocracy  notes  that  there 
is  no  move  to  install  an  over-all  designed  direction,  and  more 
significantly,  although  there  are  many  suggested  measures 
to  conscript  labor  alone,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  also 
conscripting  the  machines,  materials  or  the  money  of  the 
nation. 

The  record  will  show  that  for  nearly  three  years.  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  has  repeatedly  warned  Americans  that  they 
cannot  achieve  a  high  fighting  national  morale  and  internal 
efficiency  while  some  citizens  gain  wealth  and  economic 
advantage  in  war  prices,  war  wages,  war  profits  and  war 
racketeering,  and  other  citizens  give  their  lives. 

During  this  same  period,  by  its  program  of  Total  Con- 
scription, Technocracy  has  constantly  advocated  that  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  their 
respective  countries,  totally  conscript  the  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel  and  Money  with  national  service  from  all  and 
profits   to    none. 

Americans  must  face  the  obvious:  Before  we  can  mobilize 
civilians,  we  must  adopt  a  clearly  expressed  social  responsi- 
bility; before  we  can  fully  engage  our  great  technology 
both  the  people  and  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  have  to  assume  a  new  obligation — a  new 
contract  of  citizenship. 


On  the  one  hand,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  be  responsible  for  every  resident  of  the 
national  domain  (in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  in  which 
they  are  now  responsible  for  every  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  their  respective  countries).  Total  Conscription 
requires  that  the  Government  provide  sustenance  and  secu- 
rity to  all  its  citizens — food,  clothing,  shelter  and  medical 
care,  and  a  national  scale  of  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the  two  countries  must 
contract  to  serve  the  national  interest  to  the  exclusion  of 
their  own  personal  interests  for  this  period  of  crisis.  This 
new  obligation  means  that  the  people  of  North  America 
freely  surrender  for  the  duration,  their  right  to  conduct  busi- 
ness, their  right  to  create  debt  and  their  right  to  chisel  their 
fellow  men.  They  must  adopt  national  service  as  their  part 
of  the  contract  of  citizenship. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  say  that  the 
profit  motive  must  remain  as  an  'incentive'  to  produce,  but 
Technocracy  asks:  Is  this  the  measure  of  patriotism?  Did 
the  boys  at  Salerno,  Normandy  and  Tarawa  demand  a  per- 
centage on  each  bullet  and  a  bonus  for  their  blood? 

The  man  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  not  in  for  10% — he  is  in 
100%!  hie  has  already  surrendered  his  civilian  rights  to 
chisel,  hie  cannot  get  rich  from  a  lifetime  in  the  Army,  he 
cannot  bargain  with  his  commander,  he  cannot  strike  and 
he  cannot  buy  and  sell  the  equipment  he  uses. 

Again  Technocracy  warns  that  America  will  have  to  adopt 
compulsory  national  service.  (By  national  service  is  not  meant 
the  so-called  'national  service'  legislation  now  being  pushed 
by  the  Austin-Wadsworth  bill,  which  conscripts  labor  alone 
and  at  the  same  time  allows  'reasonable'  profits  to  big  busi- 
ness.) We  are  selling  the  war  to  business  by  'cost  plus'  con- 
tracts; selling  it  to  labor  by  the  continuation  of  maintenance 
of  membership  and  closed  shop  contracts;  selling  it  to  the 
farmers  by  pouring  out  billions  in  subsidies;  selling  it  to 
finance  capital  by  guaranteed  rake-offs  on  the  astronomical 
federal  debt,  financing  new  plant  expansion;  and  selling  it  to 
the  public  through  various  forms  of  economic  bribery. 

Bear  this  in  mind:  The  men  who  are  doing  the  fighting 
and  dying  are  already  in  national  service  on  a  non-profit 
basis,  and  Technocracy  contends  that  such  national  service 
must  become  the  national  duty  of  every  North  American. 

— From   a    Bulletin    published    by   Section    I, 
R.   D.    12137,   Technocracy   Inc. 
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SOCIAL  CHANCE 
COMES  to  the  HOUSEWIFE 


Rapidly  Changing  Patterns  of  Living  Give  Women 
the     Opportunity     for     Freedom     and     Security 


THE  housewife  In  America  is  a  tra- 
dition and  an  institution.  This  is 
the  pattern  of  life  regarded  by 
society — the  church,  the  school  and 
the  home — as  the  ideal  attainment  for 
every  American  girl.  The  whole  social 
compulsion  has  been  toward  building 
up  in  the  young  female  the  desire  to 
catch  a  man  and  settle  him  down  in 
a  house  to  keep  her,  while  she  keeps 
the  house.  This  is  a  tradition  that  be- 
came established  in  the  early  barbarian 
age  of  human  history,  and  which  has 
persisted  to  this  day. 

But,  like  all  the  other  long-cherished 
Institutions  of  the  past,  the  heyday 
of  the  housewife  is  drawing  to  an  end. 
Technology  writes  finis  across  this  relic 
of  our  barbarian  past. 

We  can  anticipate  much  reaction 
against  this  change — in  fact  we  are 
now  living  in  the  midst  of  this  reaction. 
We  cannot  expect  human  beings  to 
abandon  a  hundred  thousand  years  of 
tradition  and  conditioning  without 
some  remorse  and  some  dogmatic  as- 
sertions that,  'It  just  isn't  right.'  The 
same  was  true  when  the  automobile 
and  tractor  displaced  the  horse  and 
when  the  gun  displaced  the  sword. 
But  this  generation  of  Americans  is  in 
the  midst  of  that  change;  for,  when- 
ever tradition  conflicts  with  tech- 
nology, tradition  exits  from  the  scene. 

THE  BARBARIAN  EPOCH 

When  the  age  of  barbarism  super- 
seded the  age  of  savagery,  the  com- 
munal activities  of  the  savage  tribes 
were  broken  up  into  small  family  units 
of  activity.  This  developed  as  a  result 
of  the  concept  of  property  rights  and 
private  ownership.  Warfare  between 
tribes  had  become  the  normal  way  of 
life,  replacing  the  more  peaceful  life 
of    the    savage    period.     Among    the 


prizes  of  conquest  were  the  women 
of  the  defeated  tribe.  These  became 
the  property  of  the  victorious  warriors 
and  were  taken  back  to  the  tribal  vil- 
lage. The  more  successful  warriors 
evidently  resented  seeing  the  produc- 
tive effort  of  their  captive  women  be- 
ing expended  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  whole  tribe,  for  it  soon  became 
prevalent  for  the  wives  to  work  for 
the  enrichment  and  glorification  of 
their  respective  owners.  A  man's 
wealth  was  measured  by  the  number 
of  wives  he  had  tolling  for  him. 

Thus  the  economy  of  the  barbarian 
tribes  was  broken  down  Into  separate 
and  more  or  less  competing  house- 
holds. Individual  property  rights  be- 
came extended  and  more  strictly  de- 
fined. The  household  became  more 
autonomous  and  self-sustaining.  The 
standard  of  social  prestige  was  indi- 
cated by  the  degree  of  ostentation  in 
the  conspicuous  display  of  wealth. 
This  characteristic  still  persists.  A  mink 
coat,  a  Packard  limousine,  a  four- 
teen-room  mansion  on  the  hill  and  loge 
seats  at  the  symphony  concerts  are 
the  social  badges  of  the  'big  shots.' 

In  this  barbarian  epoch  of  human 
history,  it  became  desirable  for  women 
to  get  themselves  attached  to  the 
more  pretentious  households.  Those 
who  were  successful  in  'making'  the 
more  'eligible'  males  gained  social 
prestige  and  economic  advantage 
thereby.  The  highest  attainment  for 
a  woman  was  to  achieve  the  status  of 
being,  herself,  a  wasteful  display  of 
wealth.  Before  a  man  could  reach  the 
social  pinnacle,  he  had  to  be  able  to 
display  one  or  more  females  kept  in 
luxury  and  idleness.  The  women,  un- 
doubtedly had  something  to  do  with 
promoting  this  fashion.  But,  alas,  the 
work  of  the  world  required  the  toil  of 
women,  and  only  a  few  bedecked  cln- 


derellas  could  be  afforded.  Most  of 
the  women  could  never  rise  above  the 
level  of  a  household  drudge. 

Now  that  technology  has  taken  over 
most  of  the  work  In  America,  it  has 
become  the  ambition  of  many  Ameri- 
can women  to  become  cinderellas  in 
their  own  right.  The  only  drawback  Is 
that  there  are  not  enough  princes  to 
go  around;  so,  most  of  them  have  to 
make  a  considerable  compromise  and 
end  up  with   becoming  housewives. 

LAST  PHASE— FASCISM 

The  last  phase  of  the  barbarian  pe- 
riod Is  now  called  fascism.  This  stage 
presents  certain  specific  features  of  Its 
own,  but  the  basic  pattern  is  still  bar- 
barian. The  household  as  an  economic 
unit  has  certain  characteristics  gratify- 
ing to  the  barbarian  rulers — the  chiefs 
and  the  priests. 

One  major  advantage  of  the  house- 
hold economy  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  barbarian  or  fascist  rulers  Is  that 
it  keeps  the  people  divided.  Each 
family  is  separated  from,  and  on  a 
competitive  basis  with,  all  other  fami- 
lies. There  are  various  degrees  of 
jealousy,  vigilance  or  even  hostility 
maintained  between  family  units.  Thus, 
the  old  axiom  of  barbarian  politics — 
divide  and  rule — Is  easily  sustained.  It 
prohibits  the  essential  unity  required 
to  safeguard  the  general  welfare.  Thus 
the  robber  barons  of  politics,  business 
and  priestcraft  are  able  to  operate  a 
regime  of  systematic  looting  of  the 
household  economies  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  down  organized  resentment. 

Another  advantage  to  them  is  the 
Inefficiency  of  operation.  Each  house- 
hold must  be  equipped  and  staffed  to 
carry  out  all  of  the  functions  of  living, 
each  on  such  a  small  scale  that  it  re- 
quires a   maximum   of  equipment  (tak- 
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ing  fhe  society  as  a  whole);  for,  each 
household  must  be  equipped  with  a 
set  of  furniture,  tools  and  utensils. 
This  is  advantageous  to  the  rulers,  be- 
cause it  keeps  the  people  so  burdened 
down  with  toil  and  never-ending  worry 
as  to  how  they  are  going  to  survive 
that  they  are  afraid  to  assert  them- 
selves. 

Having  the  people  divided  up  Into 
small  uninformed  (or  misinformed) 
units,  it  is  then  a  simple  matter  for  the 
ward-heelers  of  politics  and  business 
to  convert  them  to  social  action  (or 
Inaction)  by  the  art  of  glib  persuasion, 
by  subtle  threats  or  by  reward  through 
position   or  bribery. 

So  the  private  home,  operated  as  a 
separate  economic  and  social  unit,  and 
In  a  state  of  competition  with  other 
such  units,  is  eulogized  by  the  pro- 
moters and  stooges  of  barbarism  and 
fascism.  The  indoctrination  of  this  form 
of  social  living  as  an  Ideal  Is  so  thor- 
ough that  almost  every  child  becomes 
conditioned  to  accepting  It  without 
question  by  the  time  he  or  she  reaches 
adolescence,  although  a  rather  high 
percentage  of  them  find  little  that  Is 
pleasant  or  happy  about  their  home 
life. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  any  of  a 
num.ber  of  other  forms  of  social  living 
might  be  carried  out  just  as  success- 
fully or  even  more  so  than  this  form, 
given  the  same  amount  of  condition- 
ing in  favor  of  It  and  the  physical 
facilities  for  it.  Other  forms  of  rela- 
tionships have  been  practiced  with 
success  by  other  people  In  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Even  at  home,  there 
are  examples;  such  as,  army  camps  and 
boarding  schools.  These,  however,  are 
not  successful  patterns,  because  they 
do  not  adequately  take  into  considera- 
tion the  sex  needs  of  the  Individuals. 

(We  should  like  to  state  at  this  time 
that  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  not 
intended  to  voice  opposition  against 
the  family  as  a  social  unit,  but  are  In- 
tended only  as  an  analysis  of  the  de- 
velopment and  status  of  the  household 
type  of  living.) 

INFERIOR  POSITION 

During  the  past,  women  officially 
occupied  an  Inferior  position  in  the 
society,  as  compared  to  the  men.  They 
did  not  have  a  political  voice;  they 
could  not  attain  high  church  positions; 
education  was  severely  restricted  to 
them;  and,  frequently,  they  did  not 
have  legal  or  economic  rights  of  their 
own.  They   also  had   an   inferior  status 


In  the  home;  although,  here,  some  of 
them  were  able  to  overcome  handicaps 
and  usurp  top  authority  through  their 
relatively  more  dominant  personalities. 

There  were  only  three  employments 
open  to  women  —  as  housewife  and 
mother,  as  domestic  servant  or  in  the 
world's  oldest  profession.  Woman's 
emancipation  began  with  advance  In 
technology.  Invention  and  power  ma- 
chinery took  Industry  out  of  the  home, 
and  opened  the  new  door  of  factory 
employment  for  women.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  of  the  textile  Industry. 

The  Invention  of  the  typewriter 
brought  employment  for  women  In  the 
office.  And,  within  the  last  few  dec- 
ades, many  functions  outside  of  the 
home  have  become  permissible  to 
women.  Now,  push-button  and  finger- 
tip control  in  the  operation  of  modern 
technological  production  and  service 
has  opened  the  whole  field  of  employ- 
ment to  them —  even  to  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  machine  has  taken  the  toil  out  of 
work,  and  women  are  essentially  equal 
to  men  in  the  operation  of  the  ma- 
chines. Only  within  the  last  few  years 
have  we  come  to  accept  women  In 
such  functions  as  taxicab  drivers,  serv- 
ice station  operators,  mechanics,  gro- 
cery clerks  or  truck  and  bus  drivers, 
without  sarcastic  remarks,  grumbling 
or  tilted  eyebrows.  (Remember  the  dis- 
dain that  was  once  cast  upon  women 
drivers  of  automobiles?) 

CHANGE  IN  STATUS 

Thus,  women  have  taken  their  place 
in  America's  functional  society  as  so- 
cial, economic  and  political  equals 
with  the  men.  Philosophy  and  tradition 
have  opposed  these  advancements  for 
women.  But  technology  favored  the 
change.  It  created  a  new  social  en- 
vironment and  a  new  set  of  rules,  hlu- 
man  beings  adapt  their  behavior  to 
environmental  change,  and  tradition 
goes  down  In  the  face  of  advancing 
technology. 

But  the  change  In  the  status  of  wo- 
men brings  with  It  social  problems 
which  the  old  order  Is  not  designed  to 
handle. 

Women  have  greatly  expanded  the 
ranks  of  job-seekers.  Employment  must 
be  provided  for  new  millions  of  people. 
Wartime  demands  for  manpower  have 
provided  many  women  with  separate 
incomes,  and  with  them,  new  freedom 
and  new  economic  concepts.  It  Is  not 
likely  that  they  will  give  up  this  free- 


dom easily.  They  have  had  a  taste  of 
the  high  standard  of  living  that  this 
Continent  can  provide  for  Its  citizens, 
even  while  engaged  In  a  world  war. 
Never  again  can  they  be  convinced 
that  the  poverty  of  the  last  decade  Is 
necessary. 

Ask  a  woman  what  she  wants  most 
In  life,  and  she  will  say,  'Security.'  By 
this  she  means  economic  security  and 
an  acceptable  and  respected  place  in 
society.  She  frequently  chooses  her 
mate  with  security  rather  than  affec- 
tion as  the  motivating  Impulse.  She 
tries  to  curb  any  Intellectual  digression 
or  physical  adventure  on  the  part  of 
her  male  for  fear  that  It  will  endanger 
that  security.  A  steady  job,  a  house 
with  a  mortgage,  and  children  make  up 
her  recipe  for  keeping  him  In  line. 

This  is  understandable;  for.  In  the 
past,  the  way  of  an  unattached  female 
was  made  extremely  difficult.  The 
greatest  fear  for  a  woman  was  that 
she  might  be  turned  loose  In  society 
alone  and  have  to  seek  her  own  means 
of  livelihood.  Society  was  very  unkind 
to  a  lone  female.  If  she  was  a  widow 
and  had  lived  a  'good'  life,  she  might 
be  helped  to  the  extent  of  being  per- 
mitted to  wash  the  neighbors'  dirty 
clothes  on  a  washboard. 

Now,  security  of  a  sort  is  available 
to  most  women,  at  least  temporarily, 
through  wartime  employment.  The  du- 
ties of  housewife  need  not  be  accepted 
for  other  alternatives  are  open.  But, 
again,  society  Is  not  prepared  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  new  behavior  patterns 
of  Independent  women.  This  condition 
is  new;  there  is  no  precedent  to  give 
guidance.  There  Is  social  turmoil  cre- 
ated by  the  conflict  of  the  old  with 
the  new.  Social  designs,  especially  the 
designs  of  housing,  do  not  provide  ac- 
ceptable action  patterns  of  behavior. 
Social  philosophy  has  not  been  ad- 
justed. The  question:  'Who  Is  going  to 
do  the  housework?'  has  not  been  an- 
swered. 

The  behavior  of  Women,  may  be 
somewhat  erratic  now,  because  they 
are  bewildered  by  the  sudden  change, 
and  are  trying  to  work  out  their  own 
adjustments  In  a  subconscious  effort  to 
build  a  new  social  structure — without 
a  blueprint  to  go  by.  The  only  plans 
offered  by  the  Price  System  planners 
are  reactionary;  they  specify  the  re- 
turn of  women  to  the  homes  as  house- 
wives. Such  plans  lack  realism  and  so- 
cial vision. 

Technocracy's  Victory  Program  of 
Total  Conscription  recognizes  the  place 
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of  women  in  modern  Industrial  soclefy. 
It  provides  them  with  the  widest  pos- 
sible choice  of  function  and  an  equal 
opportunity  with  men  in  the  selection 
of  employment.  It  provides  women  with 
an  independent  income  as  well  as  main- 
tenance. It  fully  emancipates  them 
from  dependence  upon  the  male  for 
support  or  security. 

In  recognition  of  the  trend  of  wo- 
men away  from  the  traditional  pattern 
of  housewife,  Total  Conscription  speci- 
fies certain  changes  in  social  opera- 
tions to  conform  with  this  new  be- 
havior. For  example,  it  specifies  large 
public  eating  places,  serving  whole- 
some and  balanced  meals,  located  in 
every  neighborhood.  Then  women  will 
not  have  to  stay  home  to  prepare 
meals.  It  specifies  child-care  centers 
In  every  neighborhood,  designed  and 
equipped  for  children,  and  staffed  with 
experts  in  the  art  and  science  of  caring 
for  children.  Here  the  needs  of  the 
children  and  not  the  size  of  the  ex- 
pense budget  will  determine  opera- 
tions. Again,  mothers  need  not  spend 
their  full  time  at  home  caring  for  chil- 
dren, nor  need  they  stay  home  In  the 
evenings  for  the  sole  reason  that  they 
cannot  get  (or  afford)  someone  to  look 
after  the  youngsters. 

A  NEW  SOCIAL  PATTERN 

Emancipation  from  the  home  re- 
quires that  more  operations  be  taken 
out  of  the  home.  The  textile  and  shoe- 
making  industries  have  long  vanished 
as  household  functions.  Bread-making 
and  laundry  are  passe  In  many  homes, 
as  are  the  chores  of  heating  and  light- 
ing. Next  to  go  will  be  cooking,  dish- 
washing, child-care  and  ventilation. 
Technology  will  do  the  toil  instead  of 
the  housewife.  'Well,'  you  may  ask, 
'how  about  scrubbing,  and  cleaning 
and  making  beds?  They  can't  be  taken 
out  of  the  home!'  That  may  be  true. 
But,  how  are  they  handled  In  swank 
apartment  -  hotels?  There,  staffs  of 
workers  go  through  the  building  and 
perform  those  functions.  They  are  not 
done  by  the  'housewife.'  Housework 
is  only  one  of  many  useful  functions 
in  which  the  Americans  of  the  future 
will  choose  employment  as  their  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  society. 

Improved  techniques,  more  efficient 
tools  and  new  designs  of  housing  will 
elevate  housework  to  a  skilled  and  re- 
spectable profession;  and  it  will  not 
be,  as  It  is  today, ,  the  ordeal  of  all 
women.   Homes   will   become   pleasing, 


functional  machines  for  living.  They 
will  cease  to  be  workshops  for  women, 
where  monotonous  and  thankless  toil 
is  performed  under  difficult  and  try- 
ing conditions.  They  will  be  places  to 
go  for  relaxation,  comfort,  privacy  and 
self-expression.  Women  will  be  free  to 
come  and  go  as  well  as  the  men. 

The  old  pro-fascist  argument  that  all 
women  desire  housework  and  rearing 
of  children,  that,  'It  is  part  of  their 
nature,'  Is  invalid.  To  show  the  fallacy 
of  it,  we  need  only  point  out  that  those 
women  who  can  afford  cooks,  house- 
maids, laundresses  and  nursery-maids 
gladly  turn  over  the  chores  of  house- 
keeping and  rearing  of  children  to 
them.  Further,  we  might  mention  that 
surveys  taken  among  women  workers 
reveal  that  the  large  majority  do  not 
want  to  go  back  to  housekeeping. 

Nor  need  anyone  suppose  that  under 
Total  Conscription  women  will  be  de- 
prived of  homes  and  children.  They  will 
still  have  homes  of  their  own  to  live 
In,  but  the  drudgery  will  not  be  theirs. 
Women  will  still  have  their  children  to 
hold  and  enjoy  at  the  times  when  they 
want  them,  but  they  need  not  be  bur- 
dened with  their  routine  care. 

Under  Total  Conscription,  women 
can  marry  on  the  basis  of  affection 
and  desire  for  companionship,  without 
having  to  give  primary  consideration 
to  'security.'  Nor  need  they  be  under 
compulsion  to  continue  to  live  with  a 
man  when  compatibility  ceases.  The 
man  will  have  to  be  'good'  or  get  out. 

Total  Conscription  opens  wide  the 
doorway  to  freedom  and  equality  for 
women.  It  offers  them  a  challenge  and 
an  opportunity.  Women  who  have 
learned  to  drive  automobiles,  fly  aero- 
planes, weld  ships  and  wear  the  unl** 
forms  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  no 
doubt  accept  that  challenge.  They  will 
not  welcome  the  social  pattern  for  wo- 
men specified  by  fascism.  ^ 

Total  Conscription  is  the  opposite 
of  fascism,  and  is  the  only  safeguard 
for  North  Americans  against  fascism, 
investigate  It  and  see  if  this  Is  not  true. 

Freedom  and  security  are  at  hand, 
Ladles,  so  take  them  while  you  can. 
This  advancement  calls  for  active  do- 
ing, not  passive  waiting.  Waiting  will 
get  you  only  chaos.  If  your  future  is 
to  be  worthwhile,  it  must  be  earned. 
Work  for  Total  Conscription  and  en- 
sure your  gains! 

— Wilton   Ivie. 


Do  You  Realize? 

Do  you  realize  that  we  are  moving 
into  the  most  serious  phase  of  our 
national  existence? 

Do  you  realize  that  all  of  Techno- 
cracy's predictions  as  to  the  increased 
use  of  extraneous  energy,  the  in- 
creased productive  capacity  through 
the  installation  of  technology  and 
many  more,  are  now  actual  facts, 
brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  this 
World  War? 

Do  you  realize  that  as  soon  as  the 
demands  of  war  are  curtailed  by  the 
collapse  of  Germany  that  we  are  going 
to  face  a   grave  crisis  here  at  home? 

Do  you  realize  that  North  America's 
technological  output  has  become  so 
vast  that  the  greatest  of  all  devasta- 
ting wars  is  unable  to  destroy  fast 
enough  to  tax  our  ability  to  produce? 
Curtailments  In  production  have 
already  taken  place  before  this  war  has 
ended  due  to  the  piling  up  of  unused 
goods  in  warehouses  and  at  shipping 
points. 

Do  you  realize  what  will  happen 
when  peace  is  declared  and  North 
America  finds  herself  with  the  greatest 
productive  capacity  ever  to  exist  with 
only  a  peace  time  market  to  absorb  it? 

Do  you  realize  that  we  are  moving 
into  the  chaos  predicted  by  Techno- 
cracy, that  all  government,  public  and 
industrial  planning  is  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  situation? 

Do  you  realize  this,  or  don't  you? 

If  you  do  realize  it  and  are  doing 
nothing  about  It,  then  you  should  be- 
come alarmed.  You  should  seek  out  a 
good  psychiatrist  and  have  your  head 
examined  to  find  out  just  what  is  wrong 
with  an  organism  that  senses  danger 
ahead,  but  lacks  intelligence  enough  to 
constructively  avoid  it. 

If  you  do  not  realize  it,  then  this  is  a 
warning  to  you!  Investigate  Technoc- 
racy! Check  up  on  the  facts — become 
informed.  Get  ready  for  the  greatest 
event  in  human  history! 

— Reo  W.  McCaslin,  from 

The  Golden  Gate  Technocrat. 


"No  human  eye  has  ever  seen  a 
breeze.  But  two  physicists  recently 
produced  a  photograph  of  one.  They 
announced  a  high-speed  photography 
technique  by  which  they  have  made 
unusually  sensitive  pictures  of  air  cur- 
rents, heat  waves,  sound  waves." 

— ^Time,  December   II,   1944. 
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PSEUDO-INDIVIDUALISM 


Into  the  Public  Consciousness  Must  be  Infused  a  New  View- 
point— a  Continental  Viewpoint — and  a  Greater  Patriotism 


WE  ARE  often  reminded  that 
Americans  are  the  best  in- 
formed people  in  the  world. 
It  has  also  been  said  that  as  an  indi- 
vidual, the  average  American  is  an  in- 
telligent citizen,  but  collectively  homo 
genus  Americanus  is  just  about  as  dull 
and  gullible  as  they  come.  When  the 
'Cosmic  Architect'  designed  the  hu- 
man animal  He  saw  fit  to  include, 
among  the  other  ingredients,  a  more 
or  less  generous  dose  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  'ego,'  and  when  we  are 
reminded  that  we  excel  at  something, 
we  like  to  believe  it  is  true.  We  stick 
our  chests  out  and  strut  like  peacocks; 
we  want  all  the  world  to  know  it  and 
we  love  to  be  admired.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  are  eager  that  it  be  known, 
for  instance,  that  we  have  donated  to 
our  pet  charity,  that  we  belong  to  the 
'right  clubs'  or  that  we  are  following 
the  popular  fad  of  the  moment,  hlow- 
ever,  we  have  always  frowned  upon 
any  fundamental  change  in  our  way 
of  life  just  as  we  do  today. 

RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 

Robert  Fulton,  about  to  demonstrate 
his  steamboat,  encountered  some  diffi- 
culty at  the  last  moment.  The  banks 
of  the  river  were  lined  with  people, 
many  of  whom  were  skeptics  who  nad 
come  only  to  enjoy  a  good  laugh  at 
the  expense  of  the  inventor.  One 
young  man  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"They'll  never  make  the  thing  go!"  A 
few  moments  later  the  boat  was  mov- 
ing, slowly  at  first,  then  gaining  speed, 
puffing  against  the  stream,  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  onlookers.  The 
young  man,  after  sheepishly  looking 
around,  now  shouted,  "Well,  they'll 
never  get  it  stopped!" 

When  the  first  railway  line  was 
projected  in  Bavaria,  the  medical  pro- 
fessors of  Eriangen  University  declared 
that  any  vehicle  traveling  faster  than 
15  miles  an  hour  must  surely  make  pas- 
sengers bleed  at  the  nose.  Other  au- 
thorities stated  that  traveling  in  tunnels 


would  cause  epileptic  fits.  The  Vatican 
objected  on  the  ground  that  railways 
induced  commerce,  and  commerce  in- 
duced vice. 

When  Kelley,  in  the  United  States, 
and  Bessemer,  in  England,  announced 
that  they  could  make  steel  from  iron 
by  first  melting  the  iron  in  a  converter 
and  using  a  blast  of  air,  they  were 
laughed  to  scorn.  This  has  been  the 
story  all  through  the  pages  of  history — 
ridicule,  condemnation  and  sometimes 
martyrdom,  of  the  world's  great  dis- 
coverers. These  men  were  attacked,  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  themselves, 
but  on  what  men  thought  they  knew 
already.  Today  human  behavior  is  lit- 
tle different.  Public  opinion  is  swayed 
this  way  or  that  by  the  newspapers 
and  by  the  news  commentators  on  the 
radio. 

Information  emanating  from  these 
sources  is  quite  often  distorted  and 
misleading,  and  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  keep  the 
people  In  a  continual  state  of  bewild- 
erment, and  to  further  encourage  class 
distinction,  thereby  causing  prejudices. 
Once  a  prejudice  has  become  estab- 
lished, it  tends  to  perpetuate  itself. 
The  desire  to  emulate  the  'best'  people 
in  what  they  do  and  in  what  they  be- 
lieve and  say,  is  very  strong,  and  if 
they  hold  these  prejudices  we  tend  to 
copy  them,  thus  ever  widening  the  dis- 
tance between  us  and  the  victims  of 
the  prejudices.  Prejudices  can  be  in- 
strumental in  either  welding  people  to- 
gether who  have  nothing  In  common, 
or  in  rending  them  asunder.  They  are 
being  used  against  us  by  our  enemies 
in  the  present  world  conflict. 

THE  4TH  ESTATE 

The  most  powerful  source  of  infor- 
mation is  the  great  American  free 
press — the  4th  estate — which  publishes 
the  news  as  it  sees  fit.  The  publishers 
and  editors  shriek,  "Freedom!"  They 
even  hold  an  annual  'free  press  week.' 
However,  Business,  which  is  the  real 
owner,    spends    millions    of   dollars   for 


advertising  and  dictates  the  policy  of 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  which 
it  subsidizes. 

A  short  time  ago  billboards,  news- 
paper and  magazine  advertisements  all 
over  the  country  emblazoned  the  slo- 
gan, "What's  good  for  business  is 
good  for  you."  Yet  what  is  good  for 
you  is  certainly  not  always  good  for 
business.  Very  little  in  favor  of  any- 
thing for  the  general  welfare  will  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  press.  Indeed, 
It  Is  adept  at  concealing  the  facts  and 
at  the  same  time  moulding  public 
opinion.  For  example,  for  more  than 
20  years  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  completely 
fooled  by  the  universal  story  that  the 
Bolsheviks,  who  had  overthrown  the 
government  of  the  Czar,  had  also  de- 
stroyed the  churches,  and  had  insti- 
tuted new  laws  forbidding  the  Russian 
people  to  worship  Sod.  Furthermore, 
we  were  led  to  believe  that,  as  Russia 
was  a  godless  country,  we  Americans 
must  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
her.  Such  was  the  belief  of  the  ma- 
jority of  people  of  United  States  and 
Canada  who,  in  reality,  had  not  the 
slightest  factual  knowledge  of  Soviet 
geography.  Its  government  or  of  its 
people  and  their  customs. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  almost  im- 
mediately after  Hitler  attacked  Rus- 
sia in  1941  the  news  came  to  the  world 
that  the  cathedrals  and  churches  were 
filled  with  people  praying  for  peace? 
The  facts  were  that  the  churches  had 
never  been  destroyed  and  the  people 
had  never  been  forbidden  by  law  their 
right  to  worship.  It  was  social  change 
that  overthrew  the  feudal  system  of 
the  Czars  and  substituted  the  Union 
of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics.  It  was 
lest  th-is  germ  spread  and  gain  epi- 
demic proportions  that  the  great  con- 
spiracy was  invented  by  the  upholders 
of  the  status  quo. 

In  the  months  ahead  America  will 
be  compelled  to  face  social  change. 
The  people  of  this  Continent  are  wit- 
nessing the  death  throes  of  the  old 
Price   System   and,   at  the   same  time, 
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the  labor  pains  of  the  birth  of  a  new 
systenn — an  economy  of  abundance. 
This  nation  and  this  Continent  need 
never  again  be  dependent  upon  any 
other  nation  or  continent;  the  people 
of  this  Continent  need  never  again  be 
in  want.  The  march  of  science  and 
technology  has  made  it  possible  for 
America  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  nation  to  consume. 
The  productive  capacity  of  automatic 
machinery,  using  the  non-human  en- 
ergy of  31/2  billions  of  kilowatt  hours 
per  week,  has  made  it  impossible  to  go 
back. 

The  new  factory  plant,  new  ma- 
chines and  power  plants,  both  hydro- 
electric and  steam,  which  belong  to 
the  American  people,  make  the  pre- 
war private  enterprise  equipment  ob- 
solete and  unprofitable  to  operate.  If 
the  new  plant  is  operated  in  the  post- 
war period,  production  will  be  far 
greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  peo- 
ple to  purchase  and  consume.  '  If  -"he 
plant  is  turned  over  to  private  owners 
and  destroyed,  as  the  free  enterprisers 
are  determined  it  shall  be,  unemploy- 
ment will  be  so  great  as  to  destroy 
purchasing  power.  The  process  is  uni- 
directional and  irreversible.  We  can- 
not go  back  to  anybody's  yesterday — 
we  can  only  go  forward! 

Americans    need    a    new    esprit    de 


corps,  a  Continental  viewpoint  and  a 
greater  patriotism.  This  must  be  sym- 
bolized by  every  intelligent  American 
and  infused  Into  the  public  conscious- 
ness. That  means  facing  the  facts  and 
acting  accordingly  now.  Technocrats 
have  faced  the  facts  about  America 
and  they  know  that  they  must  assist 
the  public  under  transition  pressure  to 
do  the  same.  Technology  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  wartime  story 
— technology,  enormous  and  produc- 
tive. Technocracy  has  repeatedly 
called  for  the  development  of  this 
technology,  but  It  has  taken  a  war  to 
enforce  its  development.  The  growing 
Impetus  of  the  new  war-Induced  tech- 
nology has  been  the  most  potent  social 
force  In  all  America,  compelling  social 
change  in  spite  of  our  fears,  hopes  or 
desires. 

Technocracy's  Program  of  Total 
Conscription  provides  the  operating 
specifications  for  organizing  the 
American  people  and  American  in- 
dustry for  a  new  future.  This  program 
was  first  published  in  1940,  in  TECH- 
NOCRACY magazine.  In  1942  It  was 
carried  to  the  nation  through  full-page 
newspaper  advertisements,  sponsored 
from  coast  to  coast  by  the  Sections  of 
Technocracy. 

The  same  type  of  scoffers  who  ridi- 
culed the  steamboat  In    1806  are  still 


trying  to  refute  facts  today,  by  saying, 
"It  won't  work."  The  installation  of 
Total  Conscription  will  reveal  their 
ignorance  as  the  success  of  the  steam- 
boat did  nearly  140  years  ago,  for 
there  are  still  those  who  say,  as  one 
Congressman  did,  "Even  If  it  did  work, 
I  wouldn't  like  it." 

Americans  must  organize  to  prepare 
for  social  change — to  move  upstream 
against  the  tide  of  apathy  and  frustra- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  shouts  of  scoffers. 
The  social  decision  we  must  make  is 
this:  Shall  we  allow  the  helm  to  remain 
In  the  helpless  hands  of  the  politician 
and  financier,  or  shall  we  place  It  In 
the  capable  hands  of  the  scientist  and 
engineer? 

The  America  of  today  Is  a  techno- 
logical mechanism  and  the  people  of 
this  Continent  must  see  to  It  that  the 
politician  and  the  financier  are  re- 
placed by  the  scientist  and  the  en- 
gineer. The  operation  of  America  Is 
no  longer  a  job  for  the  'rugged  indi- 
vidualist.' It  cannot  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  mass  opinion  and  pseudo-indi- 
vidualism. The  law  of  this  technologi- 
cal machine  is  'operate  or  perish.'  To- 
tal Conscription  provides  the  means 
by  which  this  technology  may  be  op- 
erated to  assure  an  America  of  peace, 
security  and  abundance. 

— Geoffrey  Scollick 


DESIGN  FOR  SAFETY 


Adequate  Highway  System  can  be  Provided  Only 
Through   the  Total   Mobilization   of  our  Resources 


THE  holiday  season  Is  over,  and  an- 
other new  year  is  here,  but  it  is 
not  a  happy  one  for  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  lost  loved  ones 
In  the  year  just  ended.  The  people  of 
America  are  sorrowed  when  they  think 
of  the  boys  who  are  losing  their  lives 
overseas  in  this  world  war,  but  give 
little  thought  to  the  thousands  of  lives 
lost  yearly  In  traffic  accidents. 

The  tragedy  of  traffic  deaths  and 
mutilations  is  that  they  are  preventa- 
ble. Yet  In  one  year  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia alone  lost  3034  lives  in  motor 
vehicle  accidents. 

We  have  efficiently  developed  auto- 
mobiles, built  for  speeds  of  80  to   100 


miles  an  hour,  but  we  have  not  made 
provisions  for  roads  along  which  this 
speed  can  be  attained  with  safety. 
Back  in  the  nineties  with  only  four  mo- 
tor cars  on  all  the  roads  of  the  entire 
United  States,  no  scientific  planning 
was  necessary,  either  In  highway  and 
city  street  construction,  or  In  traffic 
control.  Our  streets  and  roads  were 
safe  enough  then  for  people  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  or  for  horses  and 
buggies. 

By  1900,  there  were  8000  motor  ve- 
hicles in  use  but  still  In  a  country  as 
large  as  ours,  there  was  no  major  traf- 
fic problem.  Cities  and  towns  were 
still  growing  with  narrow,  crooked,  un- 


paved  streets.  None  of  our  'planners' 
could  foresee  then  that  within  a  gen- 
eration or  so  there  would  be  some 
30,000,000  cars,  trucks  and  buses 
travelling  over  the  streets  and  high- 
ways of  this  nation.  In  California 
alone  56,000,000  vehicle  miles  are 
generated  daily  on  the  public  roads 
and   streets. 

By  194!  there  was  one  car,  truck  or 
bus  for  every  four  persons  In  the 
United  States;  enough  to  make  nine 
solid  lanes  of  cars  stretching  from 
New  York  to  Seattle,  to  San  Diego 
and  east  again  to  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
According  to  the  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  there  were    121 
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motor  vehicles  for  every  mile  of  street 
in  our  95  largest  cities.  This  great 
change  in  the  way  we  travel  is  typical 
of  the  change  which  has  occurred  in 
our  entire  social  structure. 

Today,  90%  of  our  transportation 
Is  by  autonnobile  or  bus.  Today's  cars 
are  powered  for  a  speed  of  more  than 
80  miles  per  hour,  but  our  highways, 
because  of  lack  of  over-all  planning, 
are  not  designed  either  for  this  amount 
of  traffic  or  for  this  speed.  Every  mo- 
torist knows  too  well  the  many  imper- 
fections of  the  roads  he  uses.  He 
drives  over  every  conceivable  type  of 
surfacing  In  short  patches  on  the  same 
highway;  over  concrete  with  bumpy 
joints;  Irregular  asphalt  that  is  slippery 
when  wet;  over  rough  brick  pavement 
where  tires  hit  only  the  'high  spots'; 
and  gravel  that  is  dusty,  muddy  or 
'rough  as  a  washboard'  according  to 
the  season.  The  boundary  lines  be- 
tween all  of  our  48  states  and  of  our 
3700  counties,  mark  differences  in  the 
construction,  repair  and  maintenance 
of  our  highways.  This  piece-meal,  patch- 
work method  will  never  Improve  trans- 
portation conditions,  it  will  never  re- 
duce the  appalling  and  growing  num- 
ber of  traffic  fatalities. 


During  the  last  30-odd  years,  the 
United  States  has  developed  478,000 
miles  of  roads,  making  up  the  several 
state  highway  systems,  in  2,400,000 
miles  of  county  and  township  rural 
roads,  and  300,000  miles  of  city 
streets. 

Out  of  478,000  miles  of  state  high- 
ways, 433,000  miles  are  improved, 
representing  almost  91%  of  the  total 
miles  in  the  state  systems.  However, 
this  'improvement'  consists  of  170,000 
miles  of  low  cost  bituminous  mix  sur- 
face and  263,000  miles  of  medium  or 
high  type  pavement.  In  other  words 
only  55i%  have  been  improved  to 
standards  of  Intermediate  and  high 
type  pavements. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  System 
consists  of  approximately  226,000 
miles,  comprising  7.7%  of  the  total 
national  road  mileage.  But  the  system 
Is  so  composed  that  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's important  and  heavily  travelled 
routes  are  Included  in  it.  Thus,  56% 
of  the  total  vehicle  miles  making  up 
the  Nation's  highways  Is  carried  on 
this  7.7%  of  road  mileage.  In  other 
words,  although  the  Federal  Aid  Sys- 
tem  Is  only  one-thirteenth  of  the   Na- 


Completed  section  of  six-lane  freeway  through  Cahuenga  Pass,  Los  Angeles.  Proposed 
plans  for  connecting  freeways  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  have  been  tabled  for 
the   duration.  i 


tion's    road    mileage,    it    carries    over 
one-half  of  the  Nation's  travel. 

The  Federal  Aid  System  was  pri- 
marily designed  to  insure  improvement 
of  the  more  important  routes  within 
each  state  and  to  provide  for  correla- 
tion of  such  Improvement  between 
'  states.  The  routes  were  laid  out  on 
a  national  scale.  When  the  War  De- 
partment determined  the  79,000  mile 
strategic  highway  network.  It  was  found 
that  practically  all  roads  selected  were 
located  on  the  Federal  Aid  System. 

This  system  today  is  the  backbone 
of  the  Nation's  highway  transportation 
system,  comprising  the  country's  most 
heavily  travelled  routes  in  both  truck- 
ing and  passenger  traffic.  It  includes 
most  of  the  proposed  Interregional 
routes;  the  military  strategic  highway 
network;  principal  interstate  connec- 
tions; and  main  intrastate  highways. 

Total  Federal  Aid  and  emergency 
highway  appropriations  In  the  period 
from  1917  to  1943  amounted  to  $3,- 
745,000,000,  exclusive  of  WPA  or  sim- 
ilar relief  allocations.  Since  state  funds 
used  to  match  these  federal  appro- 
priations amounted  to  considerably 
more  than  an  equal  figure,  bringing 
the  total  expenditures  on  Federal  Aid 
routes  since  the  inception  of  the  sys- 
tem to  between  eight  and  nine  billion 
dollars. 

During  the  eleven  years  between 
July  I,  1932,  and  June  30,  1943,  more 
than  $4,200,000,000  was  collected  in 
federal  excise  taxes  levied  against  the 
Nation's  motorists.  However,  Federal 
Aid  and  emergency  funds  apportioned 
to  the  several  states  amounted  to  only 
$2,500,000,000.  In  other  words,  more 
than  40%  of  the  federal  taxes  col- 
lected on  gasoline,  tires,  automobiles, 
trucks  and  parts,  and  the  $5  use  tax 
were  diverted  from  road  purposes. 

Although  Improvements  accom- 
plished by  expenditures  of  the  federal 
and  state  funds  are  extensive,  at  no 
time  during  the  past  26  years  has  the 
Federal  Aid  System  been  completely 
adequate  for  the  traffic  it  carried.  The 
rapid  advances  in  automotive  transpor- 
tation have  kept  so  far  ahead  of  road 
builders  during  the  past  30  years  that 
we  are  travelling  over  roads  which 
were  never  designed  for  the  weight 
and  speed  of  modern  vehicles,  nor  for 
the  amount  of  traffic  they  carry.  The 
great  majority  of  our  highway  acci- 
dents may  be  blamed  to  the  obsoles- 
cence of  our  highway  systems.  Stop 
signs  are  no  more  substitutes  for  over 
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and  underpasses,  than  sharp  curve 
warnings  are  for  graded  turns  and 
tunnels. 

The  Public  Roads  Administration 
conducted  a  survey  in  1940  which  re- 
vealed that  of  the  79,000-mile  Strate- 
gic hiighway  Network,  5,500  miles  of 
road  surface  were  less  than  18  feet 
wide,  while  14,000  miles  of  road  sur- 
face needed  to  be  strengthened.  Of 
the  16,000  bridges  on  the  network,  the 
load  capacity  of  1,800  was  less  than 
15  tons;  the  horizontal  clearance  of 
1,700  was  less  than  18  feet;  and  on 
150,  the  vertical  clearance  was  less 
than    121/2  feet. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  survey, 
the  condition  has  become  worse.  Ac- 
cording to  data  submitted  by  the 
American  Association  of  State  hiigh- 
way officials  on  the  minimum  needs  on 
the  main  routes,  a  total  of  158,500 
miles  of  highway  and  30,000  bridges 
need  rebuilding,  widening  or  relocation 
and  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
immediate  requirements  amount  to 
$7,030,000,000. 

It  Is  apparent  that  Federal  Aid 
funds,  together  with  state  matching 
funds  and  state  funds  expended  en- 
tirely without  federal  assistance  on 
the  Federal  Aid  System,  have  been 
totally  Insufficient  for  development  of 
the  system  to  standards  needed  by  the 
traffic  It  Is  required  to  carry.  On  the 
basis  of  past  expenditures,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  acceptable  present-day 
standards  could  not  be  reached  by  the 
Federal  Aid  System  for  another  eight 
to  nine  years. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  Is  becoming 
steadily  worse.  With  the  entry  of  this 
country  Into  the  world  conflict,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  defer  active  road 
development  on  all  projects  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Through  this 
lack  of  new  construction  and  renewal 
by  reconstruction,  the  rate  of  obso- 
lescence of  road  surfaces  and  bridges 
Is  rapidly  increasing;  while  curtailed 
maintenance  operations,  lack  of  man- 
power, materials,  equipment  and  equip- 
ment parts  coupled  with  wartime  In- 
creases in  heavy  truck  and  bus  traffic 
are  resulting  In  greater  deterioration 
of  both  structures  and   roadways. 

This  obvious  deterioration  Is  awaken- 
ing the  public  to  the  pressing  need 
for  modern  highways.  Engineers  point 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  as  a  sam- 
ple of  what  modern  highway  engineers 


Portion  of  the  Arroyo-Seco  Parkway,  a  six-lane  freeway  connecting  the  cities  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Pasadena.  Only  scattered  samples  of  such  highways  are  possible  under 
the  costly  methods  of  'free   enterprise.' 


can  produce  for  safe  travel  at  high 
speeds.  Completed  In  1940,  this  160- 
mlle  stretch  of  super-highway  between 
Pittsburgh  and  hHarrlsburg  has  two 
twelve-foot  lanes  for  each  direction 
with  a  center  line  of  lawn.  It  has  160 
underpasses  and  overpasses,  and  con- 
sequently, no  cross  traffic.  A  maximum 
grade  of  only  three  per  cent  was 
achieved  by  139  bridges  and  seven 
miles  of  tunnels.  With  no  stop  lights 
and  no  sharp  curves,  one  can  drive  It 
safely  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed. 
There  are  other  scattered  samples  of 
modern  highways  In  various  parts  of 
the  Continent. 

A  Parkway  system  to  serve  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area  has  been 
under  discussion  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Sections  of  freeways  have  been 
constructed,  but  plans  for  completion 
have  been  tabled  for  the  duration. 
Completed  sections  —  Arroyo-Seco 
Parkway  and  Cahuenga  Pass  Freeway 
— give  the  residents  of  this  area  a 
conception  of  what  highway  engineers 
can  do. 

We  need  such  roads  as  this  to  make 
motor  transportation  safe;  we  need 
them  for  quick,  safe  transportation  of 
war  goods.    But  we  will  not  get  them 


until   after  the  war,   and   we  will,   per- 
haps, not  get  them  at  all. 

President  Roosevelt's  postwar  plans 
for  a  cross-country  system  of  motor 
speedways  34,000  miles  In  length 
sounds  like  the  answer  to  a  highway 
engineer's  dream  until  the  details  are 
considered.  The  term  'transcontinental' 
has  been  carefully  avoided.  Instead, 
the  expression  'Interregional  highways' 
is  used  to  designate  state  cooperation 
in  building  roads  to  put  the  millions 
of  returning  servicemen  to  work. 

This  brings  up  two  Important  Issues. 
Is  this  highway  system  merely  designed 
as  a  stop  gap  program,  a  gigantic. 
WPA  venture  to  help  meet  the  ex- 
pected unemployment  crisis?  If  It  is, 
then  we  will  not  have  modern  highways 
made  by  modern  methods  at  all,  but 
we  will  have  hordes  of  men  digging 
with  picks  and  shovels  that  they  hoped 
to  discard  forever  when  digging  fox- 
holes need  no  longer  be  a  reflex  ac- 
tion. Another  issue  Is  that  the  term 
'interregional'  means  transcontinental 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  states  get 
together.  If  they  can,  on  a  joint  pro- 
gram of  interlocking  state  highways, 
designed  and  financed  as  individual 
links  In  a  chain  of  express  roads.    This 
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Another  view  of  the  Arroyo-Seco  Parkway.  California  Highway  Engineers  list  among 
direct  advantages  of  such  a  freeway:  Relief  of  congestion;  reduction  of  hazard;  in- 
creased  safety;   added    comfort  and    relief  from    driving   strain;   saving   of  time. 

— California  Highways  and  Public'  Works  Photos. 


will    mean    another   piece-meal,    patch- 
vvork  method  of  construction. 

A  network  of  highways  tying  to- 
gether more  than  one-third  of  all  the 
counties  of  the  United  States  with 
high-speed,  hard-surfaced  automobile 
trunk  lines,  will  help  prevent  the  more 
than  1,000,000  highway  casualties  that 
occur  every  year  throughout  the  na- 
tion, and  will  be  the  over-all  answer 
to  many  of  the  problems  of  traffic- 
jammed,  financially-depressed  cities. 

But  government  plans  have  not  con- 
sidered some  of  the  essentials  of  a 
functional,  transcontinental,  high-speed 
highway.  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, June  24,   1944,  states: 

"Inevitably    the    issue    arises    as    to 


whether  the  President's  $750,000,000 
highway  program  will  be  worth  the 
time  and  cost  If  It  contemplates  the 
building  of  model  safety  requirements 
Into  old  highways  rather  than  the  con- 
struction of  new  trunk  roads  over  en- 
tirely new  rights  of  way.  Resumption 
of  traffic  volume  on  a  scale  of  vastly 
Increasing  proportions  after  the  war 
calls  for  a  new  conception  of  a  motor 
way  as  a  high-speed,  townless  through- 
way  to  be  protected  against  all  en- 
croachments from   the   sideroad. 

"It  must  be  free  of  pedestrians, 
grade  crossings,  towns,  hot-dog  stands, 
billboards,  eating  places,  filling  sta- 
tions, stray  dogs,  and  traffic  lights.  If 
the  motorist  wants  to  receive  commer- 
cial  services,   he  will   have  to  turn   off 


the  highway  at  protected  swi+choffs 
to  branch  roads.  This  is  the  only  type 
of  speedway  which  will  protect  the 
motorist  against  his  own  weaknesses  at 
the  wheel,  free  him  completely  from 
the  strain  of  sideroad  friction  and  en- 
able him  to  use  the  speeds  his  car 
Is  capable  of  with  safety  and  comfort. 

"In  fact,  the  modern  concept  of 
what  an  express  highway  should  be  like 
Is  as  different  from  its  prewar  counter- 
part, which  was,  in  effect,  merely  the 
frontage  for  commercial  enterprise,  as 
the  railroad  right  of  way  is  from  the 
intown  trolley  line.  .  .  . 

"New  highway  models  cannot  be 
turned  out  every  year  like  the  automo- 
biles they  accommodate.  The  existing 
highway  system  took  35  years  to  build, 
yet  it  is  still  5  to  10  years  behind  the 
automobile,  hiighway  policy  for  the 
future  must  be  dictated  by  the  failures 
of  the  past  to  keep  the  sideroads  of 
major  trunk  lines  free  from  the  hazards 
of  commercial  development.  A  new 
habit  must  be  evolved  to  think  of  the 
highways  as  a  causeway,  as  much  to 
be  shunned  by  people  on  foot  as  a 
railroad  track.   ..." 

This  cannot  be  done  by  remodeling 
old  highways.  Entirely  new  roads  must 
be  built  from  scratch  and  as  carefully 
protected  from  interference  as  are  the 
railroad  rights  of  way. 

We  need  a  network  of  highways 
across  the  Nation  such  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike.  Yet  the  country  cannot 
financially  afford  to  produce  roads 
which  cost  $70,000,000  for  160  miles, 
or  more  than  $420,000  per  mile,  but 
neither  can  the  country  afford  the 
thousands  of  lives  that  are  lost  annu- 
ally  in  traffic   accidents. 

Dr.  Miller  McClintock,  who  is  con- 
sidered an  authority  on  traffic  control, 
sums  up  the  situation  in  these  words: 

"We  have  efficiently  developed  the 
automobile  but  have  given  very  little 
intelligent  consideration  to  highway 
improvements.  Serious  attempts  have 
been  made  to  do  something  about 
traffic  congestion,  but  they  have  not 
been  very  effective. 

Putting  up  posters  urging  safety, 
holding  spasmodic  police  drives,  in- 
stalling more  traffic  lights  will  not  stop 
people    from    injuring    each    other    in 
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automobiles.  But  traffic  engineering 
and  highway  engineering  can,  and  I 
hope  some  day  they  will  be  allowed 
to  prove  that  this  wanton  waste  is 
wholly   unnecessary." 

Under  the  present  system  of  free 
enterprise  we  cannot  give  the  go  sig- 
nal to  highway  engineers.  For  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment, there  must  be  a  healthy  profit 
for  the  contractor  and  all  others  in- 
volved. Privately  owned  land  must  be 
bought  for  the  right  of  way.  There  is 
always  the  opposition  of  the  railroads. 


for  more  and  better  highways  cut 
sharply  into  their  revenue,  and  165,000 
separate  political  units  of  state,  county 
and  local  governments  further  compli- 
cate the  matter. 

We  cannot  have  a  safe  Continental 
Highway  System  until  we  institute 
Technocracy's  plan  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion which  includes  plans  for  a  com- 
plete system  of  motor  transport  ways 
for  this  Continent  that  are  the  result 
of  years  of  study  of  America's  needs 
and  America's  capacities  in  this  re- 
spect.   Complete  in  detail  as  this  de- 


sign is,  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Total  Conscription  plan  which  would 
not  only  allow  us  to  build  and  operate 
a  vast  network  of  highways  for  maxi- 
mum speed  and  safety,  but  would 
direct  and  coordinate  all  Continental 
operations  so  efficiently  that  unemploy- 
ment would  no  longer  be  the  bugaboo 
of  the  peace  conference.  We  need 
not  turn  our  backs  upon  these  prob- 
lems. We  need  only  face  them  with 
Total  Conscription. 

— Phyllis  Taylor. 


This  Thing  Called  Business 


An  AnaSysis  of  Business  Indicating  tliat  its  Basic  Nature 
Is   Anti-social  —  an   Interference  to   Human   Progress 


WOULD  you  be  surprised  if 
told  that  business  Is  out  of 
step  with  America  today?  Or 
that  business  is  no  longer  necessary  in 
America  and  that  we  could  get  along 
much  better  without  it?  Jars  you  a 
bit,  doesn't  it?  Very  well,  suppose  we 
examine  the  nature  and  behavior  of 
business  and  see  just  what  it  Is,  how  it 
operates  and  why. 

First,  let  us  define  business  in  order 
to  have  a  correct  basis  from  which  to 
conduct  our  Investigation.  Business  is: 
Any  occupation,  the  object  of  which 
is  gain,  where  money  is  put  up  at  the 
risk  of  loss,  and  human  welfare  is  of 
no  Importance.  (Disprove  that  if  you 
can.) 

Before  proceeding  further  let  us  get 
this  point  clear,  namely,  that  business 
is  not  production.  Production  is  the 
conversion  of  raw  materials  into  use 
forms,  while  business  is  the  game  of 
buying  cheap  and  selling  dear.  More 
specifically,  business  is  simply  a  finan- 
cial operation,  which  uses  production 
or  service  as  a  means  of  gaining  Its 
objective.  So  It  must  be  realized  that 
while  business  cannot  get  along  with- 
out production-  or-  service,  production 
and  service  could  get  along  very  well, 
indeed,  without  business.  In  every 
case  business  uses  some  phase  of  a  so- 
cial or  human  necessity  for  financial 
gain.  It  operates  for  that  reason  ex- 
clusively. 

While  discussing  this  subject,  let  it 
be  understood  that  we  are  not  discus- 


sing the  businessman  or  business- 
woman. We  are  concerned  only  with 
business  as  an  institution,  whose  only 
Interest  in  human  beings  is  in  what 
they  may  contribute  towards  its  gain. 
This  institution  may  be  legal  or  illegal. 
In  either  case  its  objective  Is  the  same. 

Suppose  you  were  operating  a  busi- 
ness and  had  several  people  working 
for  you.  Then,  for  some  reason  or 
other,,  your  business  declined.  In  order 
to  keep  it  from  going  on  the  rocks, 
you  were  obliged  to  lay  off  some  of 
your  employes.  It  would  make  no  dif- 
ference how  kind  of  heart  you  were, 
nor  how  greatly  you  might  desire  to 
save  your  employes  from  the  loss  of 
their  livelihood,  the  success  of  your 
business  would  demand  the  layoff  and 
you  would  have  to  obey  whether  you 
liked  it  or  not.  Now,  put  the  shoe  on 
the  other  foot.  This  time  you  are  an 
employe  who  is  quite  essential  to  your 
employer.  Circumstances  warrant  your 
asking  for  an  increase  in  pay.  The 
'boss'  is  obliged  to  refuse  your  request 
because  his  business  cannot  stand  the 
added  expense.  It  would  make  no  dif- 
ference how  warm  a  friendship  existed 
between  you  and  the  'boss,'  nor  how 
great  a  humanitarian  he  might  be, 
again  the  success  of  the  business  would 
demand  a  refusal  and  he  would  have 
to  obey.  Business  takes  absolutely  no 
cognizance  of  human  welfare. 

Expand  these  two  simple  illustrations 
to  a  national  or  continental  scope  (par- 
ticularly   as    far    as    America    is    con- 


cerned) and  you  should  quickly  see  why 
it  is  that  basically  'what  is  good  for 
business  is  not  good  for  you.'  When 
American  business  helped  to  arm  our 
fascist  enemies  that  was  good  busi- 
ness, but  certainly  was  not  good  for 
Americans.  When  scrap  iron,  oil, 
chemicals  and  other  vital  war  materials 
were  being  shipped  to  Spain,  only  to 
be  forwarded  to  Germany,  that  too 
was  good  business,  but  it  definitely 
was  not  good  for  our  boys  who  were 
even  then  fighting  Germany. 

While  discussing  this  subject,  let  it 
an  era  of  scarcity  in  America,  just  the 
moment  we  had  passed  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  scarcity  and  po- 
tential abundance,  it  was  out  of  place 
and  from  that  point  on  has  operated 
only  as  an  interference  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  abundance  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. Countless  examples  such  as  those 
cited  above  could  be  offered  in  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  basic  nature  of 
business  is  anti-social,  and  definitely 
resists  any  progress  that  would  inter- 
fere with  its  gain. 

One  might  object  to  the  statement 
that  business  is  basically  anti-social  and 
point  to  the  case  of  the  corner  gro- 
cer who  certainly  is  'doing  no  harm  to 
anyone.'  Neither  does  the  little  tiger 
kitten  whom  you  may  caress  and  fondle 
to  your  heart's  content.  Yet  when  it 
has  developed  to  a  full  grown  beast 
it  will  turn  and  devour  you.  It  is  the 
'nature  of  the  critter'  in  both  cases. 
Little   business   is  comparatively   harm- 
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less,  but  when  grown  to  'big  business' 
it  has  been  known  to  commit  almost 
every  mentionable  crime  to  preserve 
or  advance  itself,  even  to  wholesale 
murder — war. 

Big  business,  in  desperation,  to  pre- 
vent social  change  and  to  secure  itself, 
has  stopped  at  nothing  to  accomplish 
its  objective.  Fascism  is  just  such  a 
program — an  attempt  to  freeze  the 
social  structure  at  existing  levels.  And, 
pray  tell,  at  what  has  fascism  stopped? 
It  has  run  the  full  scale  of  diabolical 
fiendishness  arid  bestial  ferocity.  The 
operations  of  fascism  are  not  confined 
to  the  Axis  powers.  Wherever  you 
find  organized  effort  to  benefit  one 
section  of  society  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest,  there  you  will  find  the  taint 
of  fascism.  Wherever  you  find  the 
most  brazen  efforts  put  forth  to  benefit 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
there  you  find  a  worse  phase  of  fas- 
cism. Fascism  exists  In  America  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  generally  real- 
ized and  occupies  commanding  posi- 
tions detrimental  to  our  future. 

Now  a  word  as  to  why  we  could 
get  along  better  without  business  in 
America.  With  our  present  capacity 
to  produce  far  beyond  that  necessary 
to  supply  our  entire  population  with 
all  of  the  goods  and  services  they 
could  possibly  consume,  let  us  take 
note  of  the  following  facts.  First,  busi- 
ness is  an  Institution  born  of  scarcity. 
it  is  definitely  designed  to  operate  in 
a  scarcity  economy  and  a  scarcity 
must  be  maintained  If  it  is  to  operate 
at  all.  Second,  business  cannot  distri- 
bute an  abundance,  for,  since  an 
abundance  Is  the  direct  opposite  of  a 
scarcity,  that  Institution  which  was  de- 
signed to  distribute  a  scarcity  mani- 
festly is  incapable  of  distributing  the 
product  of  the  opposite  condition  from 
that  for  which  Is  was  designed. 

Abundance  cannot  be  distributed 
with  a  price.  There  are  only  three 
things  you  can  do  with  an  abundance; 
namely,  destroy  It,  allow  It  to  rot  or 
give  it  away.  We  have  seen  many 
evidences  of  the  destruction  of  goods. 
For  what  purpose?  To  benefit  human 
beings?  Not  at  all!  It  was  done  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  price, 
regardless  of  how  many  were  hungry. 
Countless  Instances  of  food  being 
allowed  to  rot  In  the  fields,  on  the 
trees  and  in  warehouses  are  also  well 
known.  Again,  this  was  done  to  main- 
tain price,  not  to  feed  human  beings. 
It  dare  not  be  given  away  for  it  would 
ruin  business. 


So  there  you  have  It.  Which  Is  the 
more  Important,  business  or  the  wel- 
fare of  human  beings?  Which  will  you 
have,  business  or  abundance?  Both 
you  cannot  have  as  you  can  see  from 
the  foregoing  facts. 

The  trend  toward  an  abundance  In 
America  is  a  one-way  progression 
which  cannot  be  detoured,  circum- 
vented nor  stopped.  Business  may 
check  It  for  a  while,  even  as  a  stream 
of  water  may  be  dammed,  thus  stop- 
ping the  flow  for  a  time.  But  in  due 
season  It  will  either  overflow  the  dam 
or  burst  it. 

So,  business  in  America,  sensing  so- 
cial change  and  the  demise  of  the 
Price  System,  will  resort  to  every 
scheme  in  the  books  in  an  attempt  to 
maintain  itself  before  It  finally  col- 
lapses. Much  of  that  effort  will  be 
fasclstic  in  nature.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion: How  can  we  rid  ourselves  of 
fascism  at  home? 


Technocracy  declares  that  America 
must  liquidate  its  pro-fascists  at  home 
before  it  can  defeat  Its  fascist  en- 
emies abroad.  We  may  defeat  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  fascism  on  the  field 
of  battle,  but  until  the  basic  cause  of 
fascism  is  removed  it  will  still  be  with 
us  in  other  forms. 

Therefore,  it  is  vitally  necessary  for 
us  in  America  to  install  at  once  Tech- 
nocracy's Victory  Program  of  Total 
Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Ma- 
teriel and  Money  wherein  all  will  be 
engaged  In  national  service  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  Armed  Forces  and 
none  will  prof  t.  This  scientific  program 
of  Continental  operations  will  accom- 
plish the  complete  liquidation  of  our 
pro-fascists  at  home.  It  will  speed  a 
military  victory  over  our  fascist  en- 
emies abroad.  It  will  insure  a  total 
and  lasting  peace  after  victory. 

— A.  R.  Moreton 


A  SEABEE  LOOKS  AT  V-DAY 


LAST  month  we  printed  excerpts 
from  a  letter  received  from  a 
soldier  In  Europe.  This  month  from  the 
letters  received  in  the  office  of  The 
TECHNOCRAT,  we  have  selected  a 
letter  from  Seabee  George  Cornelson, 
somewhere  In  the  Southwest  Pacific. 
The  letter  read  in  part: 

"I  have  just  finished  reading,  'Ready 
for  V-Doy.'  You  bet  we  are  ready  for 
it!  But  it  would  seem  that  our  defini- 
tion of  'V-Day'  is  not  in  accord  with 
that  of  our  patriots  at  home. 

"There  are  some  of  us  who  have 
been  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Pacific 
for  almost  three  years.  It  hasn't  been 
easy,  and  although  we  are  making 
great  strides  toward  victory,  there  are 
still  some  terrible  battles  to  be  fought 
in  which  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans will  fall. 

"Let  those  who  think  this  war  will  be 
over  with  the  capitulation  of  Germany 
remember  this:  The  day  they  are  pa- 
rading, blowing  whistles  and  getting 
drunk  to  celebrate  the  falling  of  one 
foe,  there  will  be  men  out  here  in  the 
Pacific  dying  from  bullets,  shrapneF 
and  disease  for  them;  men  living  hor- 
rible existences  In  filthy,  swampy,  dis- 
ease-Infested Islands  for  them. 

"Don't  get  me  wrong!  We  will  be 
just  as  happy  and  just  as  proud  of  our 
brothers  when  they  have  won  the  great 


battle  of  Europe.  I  know  what  sacri- 
fices have  been  made  and  will  be 
made  to  bring  about  this  victory,  but 
in  God's  name,  don't  break  faith  with 
us  in  the  Pacific! 

".  .  .  Out  here  we  do  a  lot  of  think- 
ing when  an  air  raid  is  on  and,  believe 
me,  when  we  get  back  home,  we  are 
going  to  have  things  a  lot  different 
than  when  we  left.  I  only  hope  the 
people  at  home  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  bring  about  better  living 
conditions  for  us  when  we  get  there." 

Since  this  letter  was  received,  our 
boys  In  Europe  have  met  reverses  and 
V-E  Day  does  not  look  as  close.  It  Is 
evident  that  we  are  to  lose  many  more 
of  our  fighting  men  on  both  battle- 
fronts.  The  number  we  lose  will  de- 
pend on  the  action  of  the  people  on 
the  home  front.  The  servicemen  and 
servicewomen  are  doing  their  jobs 
well  under  any  conditions — in  the  snow 
and  ice  of  the  Arctic,  in  the  swamps 
and  rain  of  the  jungles,  in  the  mud  and 
muck  of  Europe.  Can  we  forget  their 
sacrifices?  Can  we  let  war  wages  and 
war  profits  dull  our  sense  of  duty  to 
these  young  Americans  and  to  our 
country?  Remember  that  they,  too, 
would  like  to  feel  the  soil  of  North 
America  under  their  feet,  and  only 
when  we  here  at  home  have  done  our 
job  can  that  be  possible. 
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Henceforth? 

"A  headline  in  the  financial  section 
of  the  New  York  Times  of  December  6 
said,  'Stocks  Go  Through  Highs  for 
October.'  The  story  explained  the 
boom  thus:  'Some  brokers  said  that  In- 
vestment circles  viewed  favorably  the 
shake-up  in  the  State  Department  in 
Washington,  and  predicted  that  hence- 
forth diplomacy  and  business  would  be 
tied  closely  together.'  " 

— ^The  Nation,  December  16,   1944. 

How  About  All  Resources? 

"General  Somervell  Is  probably  right 
that  If  the  American  nation  cannot  de- 
vise any  other  method  of  supplying 
our  fighting  men — who  are  largely  con- 
scripted for  military  service — It  will 
have  to  take  ultimate  recourse  to  labor 
conscription." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
December  21,    1944. 

Business  First — as  Usual 

"industries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
the  region  noted  for  Its  huge  electric 
power  generators,  are  finding  them- 
selves rationed  In  the  amount  of  elec- 
tric current  they  may  use. 

"There  is  no  shortage  of  power,  how- 
ever, but  only  a  sgueeze  where  private 
power  companies  are  reluctant  to  pur- 
chase more  from  Bonneville  than  their 
power  pool  commitment." 

— The  Iron  Age,  December  14,   1944. 

A  Leading  Question 

"The  crisis  we  will  confront  after 
this  war  is  over  can  be  described  In  a 
very  few  words:  Will  It  be  possible, 
under  'free  enterprise,'  to  create 
60,000,000  jobs  at  decent  wages, 
assure  farmers  proper  prices  for  their 
crops  and  thus  pile  up  a  national  in- 
come of  approximately  $150  billions 
to  $175  billions  per  annum? 


"During  the  hungry  days  of  the 
Hoover  administration,  American 
workers  starved  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
ex-service  men  peddled  apples  on 
street  corners  and  farmers,  by  the  tens 
of  thousands,  saw  their  possessions  dis- 
posed of  at  sheriffs'  sales. 

"During  all  that  time,  'free  enter- 
prise' was  in  complete  control  of  the 
government.  Presumably  it  was  doing 
Its  best  to  alleviate  the  economic  sit- 
uation. If  they  did  their  best  then, 
obviously,  the  leaders  of  'free  enter- 
prise' didn't  have  the  brains  to  meet 
such  an  appalling  emergency." 

— Labor,  December  9,   1944. 

Let's  Plan  for  Peace! 

"The  next  war,  if  It  occurs,  will  not 
be  conducted  by  fleets  of  ships  and 
planes  but  by  long  range  bombs  and 
rockets,  which  are  on  the  threshold  of 
untold  development  and  expansion.  It 
will  be  a  war  of  long  range  artillery 
duels  across  the  oceans." 

— Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker, 

from  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 

December   18,    1944. 

Labor,  Take  Note! 

"Labor  is  taking  it  on  the  chin  for 
current  shortages  In  critical  war  ma- 
terials because  labor  Is  the  one  element 
that  can  remedy  the  situation  quickly, 
because  It  Is  a  favorite  scapegoat  of 
certain  industrial  and  political  groups, 
and  because  talk  about  manpower 
covers  even  more  important  short- 
ages." 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
December   18,    1944. 

Fascism  Supported 

"Spanish  Fascism  came  Into  being 
and  continues  to  exist  only  by  means  of 
foreign  support.  Such  support  has 
come  both  from  the  Axis  powers  and 
from  the  combination  of  Vatican,  Brit- 
ish and  American  interests  Inimical  to 
democracy. 


"On  the  surface  there  Is  little  Indi- 
cation that  Spanish  Fascism,  with  or 
without  Franco  In  the  spotlight,  will 
not  continue  to  receive  official  British 
and  American  assistance." 

— The   Protestant,  January,    1945. 

Tempo  Increased 

"I  can't  refrain  from  quoting  some 
extraordinary  figures  submitted  by 
sociologist  F.  R.  Moulton.  He  points 
out  that  electricity  does  fifty  times  as 
much  work  In  the  United  States  as  all 
the  millions  of  human  beings,  horses, 
oxen,  etc.  The  astonishing  thing  Is 
that  three-fourths  of  this  development 
has  come  since  1920,  and  all  of  it 
since  our  old  men  were  boys." 

— Albert   Edward   Wiggam, 

from  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
December   15,   l'944. 

Expensive  Fireworks 

"The  Navy  shortly  will  be  spending 
$100,000,000  monthly  on  rocket  ammu- 
nition alone.  .  .  . 

"The  $100,000,000  outlay,  to  be  at- 
tained within  four  months.  Is  'as  much 
as  Is  now  being  spent  per  month  for  all 
types  of  naval  ammunition,'  said  the 
Office  of  War  Information  in  a  cau- 
tiously worded  report  today  on  the 
U.  S.  use  and  development  of  rockets." 
— Los  Angeles  Times, 
December  6,    1944. 

We  Agree 

"A  highly  developed  nation  like  our 
own  with  demonstrated  capacity  for 
providing  a  standard  of  living  for  all  of 
the  people  far  higher  than  anything  we 
have  ever  known  can  well  afford  to 
provide  a  national  minimum  income, 
education,  health  and  old  age  security 
for  all  of  the  population.  It  cannot 
afford  to  do  less." 

— Marriner  S.   Eccles,   chairman 
■federal    reserve    board,    from 
"■  the   Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 

December  I,    1944. 

Calling  for  Conscription 

"Overshadowed  during  Canada's 
conscription  crisis,  but  not  to  be  over- 
looked, was  the  convention  of  the  Co- 
operative Commonwealth  Federation 
— the  Dominion's  major  minority  politi- 
cal party. 

"In  addition  to  all-out  aid  to  the 
overseas  forces,  C.C.F.  called  for  the 
conscription  of  all  resources,  material 
and  financial  as  well." 

— Business  Week,  December   16,   1944. 
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Modern 
'Erector'  Sets 


HURRY-UP  replacemenis  for 
bridges  wrecked  by  enemy 
bombs  or  enemy  troops,  called 
for  the  development  of  new  designs 
and  methods  in  bridge-building.  Out 
of  this  necessity,  the  prefabricated, 
sectional,  portable,  all-purpose  'panel' 
bridge  evolved. 

First  developed  by  British  army  en- 
gineers, the  bridge  has  been  adopted 
by  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
as  standard  for  battle  use,  because  it 
can  be  erected  rapidly  by  relatively 
unskilled  labor  under  the  most  unfav- 
orable conditions. 

These  panel  bridges  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "a  large-scale  set  of  parts 
resembling  'Erector'  or  'Meccano'  sets 
used  by  youngsters."  Some  of  the 
parts    are    even     predrllled,     applying 


Working  hip-deep  in  water,  these  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  rush  completion  of  a  pontoon 
bridge  over  the  Moselle  River  in  France.  The  bridge  was  used  to  bring  up  vehicles 
to  support  an   infantry  drive  in  that  sector. 


A  partially  washed-out  pontoon  bridge,  erected  and  maintained  by  the  Engineers  of 
the  First  Armored  Division  of  the  Fifth  Army,  gets  repaired  after  a  rise  in  the  Arno 
River  at  Pontedera,    Italy. 


mass-production  techniques  by  use  of 
multiple  drills. 

One  very  significant  factor  in  the 
production  of  these  panels,  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency,  is  the  speci- 
fication that  each  piece  for  the  bridges 
must  be  made  accurately  so  that  it 
may  be  used  interchangeably  with  any 
similar  part  made  by  the  British. 

Application  of  this  specification  to 
the  production  of  civilian  goods  — 
automobiles,  refrigerators,  typewriters, 
sewing  machines,  and  the  like — would 
result  in  tremendous  savings  in  mate- 
rials, time  and  wasted  effort. 

Business  Week  described  the  erec- 
tion of  these  bridges  in  this  way: 

"Sections  can  be  assembled  into  any 
span  length  from  15  ft.  to  85  ft.  in 
multiples  of  5  ft.  Each  section  of  truss 
includes    standard    parts    interchange- 


FRONT  COVER: 

Long    'Panel'    or    'Bailey'    Bridge    built 
by     Company     F,     36th     Combat    En- 
gineer  Regiment,   Seventh  Army,  over 
the    Moselle    River  in    France. 
— Official   U.  S.  Signal  Corps  Photos. 


A   bulldozer,    operated    by    members   of   Company    F,    36+h    Combat    Engineer    Regiment 
of  the   Seventh   Army,   shoves   a    bridge   into   final   place   over   a   river   in    France.    ' 


able  with  any  other  truss.  Through- 
type  bridges  can  use  two  or  four 
trusses,  while  deck  spans  can  be  made 
of  two  or  three  trusses.  When  as- 
sembled, the  chords  are  6  ft.  10  in. 
back  to  back.  The  design  also  permits 
erection  as  skew  spans  with  one-  or 
two-panel  skews.  Sections  are  as- 
sembled on  rollers  on  the  bank  of  a 
gap  and  the  whole  bridge  pushed 
across  by  the  erection  crew.  If  there 
is  not  enough  room  for  the  entire  unit 
on  the  bank,  it  can  be  assembled  and 
rolled   across   section   by  section.   .  .   . 

"Bracing  and  connecting  of  the 
trusses  vary  according  to  whether  the 
bridge  is  erected  for  two-  or  three- 
deck  spans,  or  two-  or  three-truss 
spans.  All  structural  members  are  rela- 
tively light,  requiring  only  the  simplest 
erection  equipment." 

War  emergency  has  forced  many 
new  developments.  It  has  clearly 
demonstrated,  to  those  who  cared  to 
observe  the  potentiality  of  North 
America's  great  productive  capacity; 
it  has  demanded  new  techniques  and 
new  processes. 

In  spite  of  inefficiency,  waste,  sabo- 
tage and  other  interferences,  the  tech- 


nology of  this  Continent  has  turned 
out  goods  and  services  In  quantities 
never  before  attained. 

If  this  can  be  done  in  war,  when 
the  paramount  purpose  Is  destruction, 
surely  we  shall  be  intelligent  enough 
continue  to  advance  In  peacetime, 
when  the  production  can  be  used  for 
the  raising  of  our  living  standards. 

Scientific  discoveries  and  engineer- 
ing achievements  will  continue  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  after  this  war  is 
over.  To  stifle  this  progress  Is  to  foster 
social  decay.  To  lead  in  the  march  of 
civilization,  we  need  only  make  com- 
plete use  of  our  resources,  our  tech- 
nology and  our  trained  technicians. 

i      i      i 

"The  War  Production  Board  Is  op- 
erating now  on  the  theory  that  the 
war  In  Europe  will  go  on  indefinitely. 
Chairman  J.  A.  Krug  told  a  press  con- 
ference   here   today   [Philadelphia]. 

"As  an  example,  he  said  new  fac- 
tories have  to  be  built  to  supply  de- 
mands for  trench  mortars  and  the 
factories  cannot  go  Into  production 
before   next  August."' 

— Los  Angeles   Examiner, 
December  27,  1944. 


Irreversible  Trends 

"Employment  In  the  aircraft  indus- 
try reached  Its  peak  last  November, 
when  2,100,000  men  and  women  were 
on  payrolls,  and  since  has  been  steadily 
declining.  Secretary  of  Labor  Frances 
Perkins  reported  this  week. 

"During  the  year,  she  said,  300,000 
workers  have  been  dropped  by  the  in- 
dustry. Significantly,  however,  produc- 
tion.Is  now  greater  than  with  the  larger 
force. 

"Increased  productivity  of  em- 
ployes, Miss  Perkins  declared,  has  en- 
abled the  Industry  to  hike  Its  schedules 
despite  the  14  per  cent  drop  in 
workers. 

'The  magnitude  of  increasing  pro- 
ductivity,' she  declared,  'Is  reflected 
by  the  rise  in  airframe  weight  per  em- 
ploye, which  went  from  70  to  96 
pounds  between  November,  1943,  and 
August,  1944.  In  January,  1941,  there 
were  only  21  pounds  of  airframe  per 
employe. 

"  'This  outstanding  performance  was 
a   factor   in   increasing   the   number  of 
planes  from    1,000  a  month  in    1941   to 
between  8,000  and  9,000  In   1944.'  " 
— Labor,  December  2,   1944. 

"About  6,000,000  more  people  were 
employed,  or  actively  seeking  employ- 
ment, in   1940  than  In  '29. 

"While  the  war  has  temporarily  dis- 
torted this  trend,  the  permanent  effect 
will  be  a  continuation  of  the  growth  in 
working  population. 

"'Even  with  shorter  hours  in  1941,  the 
output  per  employed  person  was 
roughly  25  per  cent  greater  than  in 
'29.  Looking  beyond  the  wartime  dis- 
tortions, there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect further  increases  In  efficiency. 

"This  growth  In  manpower  and  pro- 
ductivity was  obscured  In  the  decade 
before  the  war  by  the  worst  depres- 
sion this  country  ever  experienced.  By 
1940  more  goods  and  services  were 
produced  than  In  any  previous  year. 
Yet  production  had  not  kept  pace  with 
expanding  capacity  of  the  labor  force 
to  produce. 

"If  the  growth  trend  continues, 
peacetime  capacity  output  in  1947 
would  be  40  to  50  per  cent  above 
actual  production  In  1940 — and  70  to 
80  per  cent  above  the  average  for  the 
five  years,  1935  through  1939." 

— Nation's  Business,  December  1944. 
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Who'll  Lift  The  Mortgage? 


Proposals  of  Financial  Experts  and  Political  Leaders  Fail 
to  Halt  Rising  Debt  or  to  Specify  How  it  Can  be  Paid 


IN  the  'Miscellany'  column  of  Time 
magazine,  December  II,  1944,  the 
following    item   appeared: 

"In  Washington,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment gladly  explained  that  there 
was  no  legal  objection  to  citizens  burn- 
ing their  War  Bonds  as  a  contribution 
to  the  war  effort." 

Well,  if  you  bought  your  bonds  from 
a  patriotic  motive  you  shouldn't  ob- 
ject! But  many  Americans  are  buying 
those  bonds  now  while  war  wages  and 
salaries  prevail  In  an  attempt  to  save 
for  that  'rainy  day'  which  they  expect 
as  soon  as  the  war  ends.  They  expect 
to  cash  the  bonds  In  order  to  purchase 
the  necessities  of  life.  Corporate  busi- 
nesses will  want  to  cash  their  bonds 
before  the  depression  hits.  From  where 
will  the  money  come?  When  those 
bonds  are  presented  for  redemption 
the  government  will  have  to  find  a 
■market  for  more  bonds.  The  public 
will  be  asked  to  buy  bonds  to  liquidate 
the  bonds  now  held;  or  if  the  banks, 
trust  and  Insurance  companies  hold 
most  of  the  bonds,  as  seems  likely,  the 
public  will  then  be  asked  to  buy  bonds 
■so  that  business  can  get  its  money.  It 
IS  evident  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  government  to  go  on  borrowing 
Indefinitely,  for  the  amount  will  be  too 
great  to  be  liquidated  from  taxes. 

The  economists  and  financial  experts 
have  labored  arduously  to  find  an 
answer  to  the  problem  of  how  to  re- 
duce and  pay  off  such  a  staggering 
sum,  but  the  debt  continues  to  rise 
and  the  problem  to  become  more 
complex. 

PER  CAPITA  DEBT 

On  December  15,  1944,  our  federal 
debt  stood  at  approximately  $230  bil- 
lion, more  than  $1700  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  In  the  United  States. 
Authorities  admit  the  debt  will  reach 
$300  billion  by  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  will  most  probably  be  well  above 
that  amount,  for  war  expenditures  do 
not  stop  when  the  shooting  ends.  There 
will    be    mustering    out    pay    for    the 


Armed  Forces,  the  expense  of  return- 
ing the  veterans  to  their  homes,  vet- 
erans' bonuses,  cancellation  of  war 
contracts,  liquidation  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  inventories,  disposal  of 
some  2,500  government-owned  facto- 
ries, extension  of  Lend-lease,  foreign 
relief,  and  numerous  other  activities 
that  require  government  financing. 
Some  economists  are  already  begin- 
ning to  talk  of  a   $500  billion  debt. 

In  war  time  no  one  should  question 
expenditures  for  war  purposes,  and 
none  should  object  to  personal  <^=?':''- 
fices  If  those  expenditures  and  thcje 
sacrifices  contribute  to  the  winning  ot 
the  war.  However,  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  the  federal  debt  constitutes 
a  first  mortgage  on  the  future  Income 
of  every  American  citizen  and  also  on 
whatever  property  he  may  own,  both 
real  and  personal,  as  It  can  be  paid 
only  by  taxes — if  It  is  ever  to  be  paid. 

The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads proposed  recently  that  plans  be 
made  to  pay  the  debt  within  a  100- 
year  period  at  the  rate  of  1%  annu- 
ally. With  a  federal  debt  of  $300  bil- 
lion the  carrying  charges  will  be  ap- 
proximately $6  billion  per  year,  plus 
a  1%  retirement  fund  of  $3  billion, 
bringing  the  total  to  $9  billion  annually. 
The  Association  assumes  that  the  na- 
tional income  for  the  first  five  years 
following  the  war  will  amount  to  $120 
billion  annually,  but  Is  careful  not  to 
make  any  estimate  on  the  Income  for 
the  other  95  years. 

If  the  national  Income  should  amount 
to  $120  billion  per  year,  which  is  most 
Improbable  as  that  .would  be  about 
50%  greater  than  the  best  prewar 
year,  taxes  would  have  to  be  radically 
Increased  to  allow  $9  billion  for  debt 
validation  and  retirement.  Estimates  on 
the  government  postwar  annual  expen- 
ditures vary  from  $18  billion  to  $30 
billion,  but  according  to  the  most  re- 
liable sources  they  will  amount  to 
about  $25  billion. 

Leaving  taxes  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time  (with  the  exception  of  the 


surplus  profits  tax  which.  It  Is  agreed, 
will  be  repealed  as  soon  as  the  war 
ends)  government  receipts  from  a  na- 
tional annual  Income  of  $120  billion 
will  amount  to  approximately  $25.7 
billion.  After  allowing  $25  billion  for 
government  expenditures  this  leaves 
$700  million  for  debt  retirement  and 
miscellaneous  expenditures.  If  the  en- 
tire amount  of  $700  million  were  ap- 
plied to  retirement  of  the  debt  It 
would  take  428  years  to  pay  it  off. 

REVIEWING  THE  TRENDS 

When  the  servicemen  return  to  civ- 
ilian life  and  war  production  ceases 
we  will  most  probably  have  from  30 
to  35  million  unemployed.  This  can 
have  only  one  effect  upon  our  Price 
System  economy — another  depression, 
bigger  and  better  than  ever  before. 
(Each  depression  has  been  approxi- 
mately 30%  greater  than  the  preced- 
ing one.)  In  the  last  depression  there 
were  approximately  15  million  unem- 
ployed, the  national  Income  dropped 
to  $40  billion  In  1932  and  the  gross 
federal  debt  was  $19,487  billion.  (U.  S. 
Statistical  Abstract  1943.)  With  this 
small  debt  and  only  15  million  unem- 
ployed the  government  was  forced  to 
borrow  $3  billion  In  order  to  keep  any 
semblance  of  life  In  the  old  Price  Sys- 
tem. If  In  the  coming  depression  the 
national  income  should  drop  to  $40 
billion  per  year  as  it  did  in  1932,  we 
can  see  how  Impossible  it  will  be  to 
finance  a  federal  budget  of  $25  bil- 
lion a  year,  care  for  35  million  unem- 
ployed and  validate  a  $300  billion 
debt. 

Another  'plan'  is  the  proposal  of 
the  '$120  Gold  Club'  that  the  govern- 
ment raise  the  price  of  gold  to  $120 
per  fine  ounce,  then  tax  It  $80  per 
ounce.  It  is  claimed  that  this  would 
retire  the  debt  without  any  burden  on 
the  taxpayer.  Well,  let  us  examine  that 
statement.  The  federal  government 
now  buys  all  gold  and  pays  for  It  at 
the  rate  of  $35  per  fine  ounce,  with 
the  taxpayers'  money,  and  then  buries 
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It  In  Kentucky.  Under  the  above  pro- 
posal the  government  would  pay  $120 
to  the  gold  producer,  then  take  $80 
of  It  back  In  taxes  giving  the  producer 
$40  per  ounce  for  the  gold  for  which 
he  now  receives  $35.  Who  would  be 
the  gainer,  the  producer  or  the  tax- 
payer? Could  it  be  possible  that  this 
was  the   Idea   behind   the   proposal? 

Let  us  go  a  little  further.  In  1940, 
there  were  about  six  million  ounces  of 
gold  mined  in  the  United  States.  An 
$80  tax  on  six  million  ounces  would 
amount  to  $480  million  per  year.  If  we 
continued  to  produce  six  million  ounces 
per  year.  That  amount  of  money 
would  pay  the  debt  of  $300  billion  in 
just  625  years  without  Interest.  (It 
would  take  I21/2  years'  tax  to  pay  one 
year's  Interest.) 

It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  neither  of 
the  two  proposals  above — nor  any 
other  proposals  made  to  date  by  the 
proponents  of  the  Price  System — can 
solve  our  financial  dilemma.  The  war 
has  not  solved  our  prewar  problems 
but  has  merely  postponed  them  for 
the  duration.  When  the  fighting  ends, 
these  problems  will  be  greater  in  mag- 
nitude than  ever  before,  due  to  the 
great  advancement  In   technology. 

It  Is  apparent  that  this  Nation  and 
this  Continent  possesses  the  physical 
resources  and  the  technology  to  carry 
through  the  greatest  task  ever  under- 
taken— the  supplying  of  material  for 
the  military  defeat  of  fascism  abroad 
— and  at  the  same  time,  to  maintain 
the  living  standard  at  a  high  level.  If 
we  can  do  this,  surely  we  can  solve 
our  Internal  problems  Intelligently. 

We  can  bring  this  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  without  adding  an- 
other penny  to  the  federal  debt;  we 
can  Insure  our  Continent  against  In- 
ternal Instability  In  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. 

By  placing  all  citizens  on  a  basis  of 
service  without  profit  and  by  making 
the  security  of  all  the  direct  responsi- 
bility of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  these 
things  can  be  accomplished.  The  de- 
sign called  for  Is  ready — the  Victory 
Program  of  Total  Conscription. 

North  Americans  everywhere  are 
worried  about  their  future  security. 
Insure  It  now  and  at  the  same  time 
save  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men  by 
hastening  the  day  of  victory.  Wars 
thrive  on   profit  and  debt! 

— Roy  Gilbert 


The  Mold-Drug 

FASTER  and  more  potent  methods 
of  destroying  human  life  are  being 
sought  by  scientists  as  men  from 
all  corners  of  the  globe  meet  In  mortal 
combat.  Flame  throwers,  robot  bombs, 
rocket  guns  and  many  other  weapons 
of  destruction  have  been  perfected  In 
research    laboratories   during    this   war. 

Meanwhile,  other  scientists  strive 
ceaselessly  to  discover  ways  of  saving 
and  lengthening  the  span  of  human 
life.  One  of  the  'wonders'  of  medical 
science  Is  penicillin.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  this  miracle  drug  was  unknown. 
Not  until  1939  was  its  use  actually  de- 
termined— its  need  spurred  on  by  the 
war.  Since  that  time  great  strides 
have  been  made  both  in  its  culture 
and  in  its  use.  During  the  past  year 
many  new  uses  have  been  found. 

Sinus  infections,  eye  and  ear  Infec- 
tions and  boils  are  among  the  minor 
troubles  against  which  penicillin  has 
proved  effective.  Osteomyelitis,  one 
of  the  most  serious  of  bone  diseases, 
has  been  healed  with  no  traces  of  re- 
maining bone  Infection.  Experiments 
are  now  under  way  to  determine 
whether  or  not  substances  present  In 
penicillin  before  It  is  highly  purified 
will  destroy  cancer  cells.  Crown  gall, 
a  disfiguring  and  destructive  disease  of 
plants  often  called  plant  cancer,  has 
been  cured  by  penicillin. 

Only  one  of  13  patients  suffering 
from  meningitis,  brought  on  by  pneu- 
monia, failed  to  respond  to  penicillin 
treatments.  Early  syphilis  In  expectant 
mothers  Is  either  cured  or  at  least  sup- 
pressed, miscarriage  and  stillbirth  are 
averted  and  apparently  healthy  babies 
are  born  when  the  mothers  are  treated 
with  this  drug.  Babies  born  with 
syphilis  also  respond  favorably  to  peni- 
cillin  treatment. 

Most  recent  use  of  this  miracle  drug 
Is  the  treatment  of  lung  diseases  such 
as  pneumonia  or  bronchiectasis.  The 
particles  of  penicillin  in  the  mist  are 
only  I /25,000th  of  an  Inch  in  diameter. 

Still  another  battle  has  been  won 
by  this  mold-drug — the  battle  against 
disfigurement  from  burns.  Skin  graft- 
ing operations  have  heretofore  been 
partially  unsuccessful  due  to  unavoid- 
able infection  of  the  tissues  after  the 
burned,  dead  flesh  sloughed  off.  Ex- 
periments were  made  on  17  badly 
burned  patients  (Injections  of  penicil- 
lin  at  one-  or  two-hour  Intervals  from 


one-half  to  five  days  before  the  skin 
grafting  operations)  and  the  results 
were  highly  successful.  The  penicillin 
apparently  kept  the  germs  of  Infection 
at  bay  while  the  new  tissue  growth 
had  a  chance  to  'take.' 

Further  uses  for  this  drug  and  others 
will  be  developed  by  North  America's 
vast  army  of  research  chemists. 

Science  moves  steadily  forward 
toward  newer  and  better  methods,  ir- 
respective of  whether  the  results  of  Its 
findings  are  constructive  or  destruc- 
tive. 

/      /      / 

"Insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  suggest 
that  good  can  ever  come  out  of  evil, 
this  war  has  at  least  demonstrated  the 
amazing  productive  possibilities  of 
every  nation.  The  resources  of  the 
world  have  been  utilized  to  an  extent 
never  before  achieved.  It  is  foolish  to 
imagine  that  goods  enough  for  every- 
body cannot  be  produced  in  time  of 
peace. 

"Unemployed  labor,  unused  skill, 
underdeveloped  resources.  Idle  fac- 
tories and  machines,  cannot  be  tol- 
erated when  the  nation  is  at  war.  In 
war  the  principles  and  procedures  that 
ordinarily  govern  the  production  and 
supply  of  commodities  no  longer  op- 
erate. Today  goods  are  being  pro- 
duced In  staggering  quantities  be- 
cause we  have  mobilized  all  our  re- 
sources in  pursuit  of  one  objective. 
Production  today  does  not  follow  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  nor  Is  It 
determined  by  the  profit  motive." 

—The  Call,  November   1944 

"U.  S.  adults  are  not  nearly  so  well 
educated  as  they  would  like  to  be. 

"The  National  Education  Associa- 
tion last  week  reminded  the  nation 
that   among   adults   aged   25   or  over: 

"4%  have  never  gone  to  school  at 

all. 

"13%    have   not   completed   fourth 

grade. 

"56%    have    only    an    eighth-grade 

education,  or  less. 

"75%      have     not     finished      high 

school. 

"Pollster  George  Gallup  has  count- 
ered this  dismal  reminder  with  a  more 
sanguine  survey: 

"Over  one-third  of  all  U.  S.  adults 

hope  to   get  more  schooling   after 

the  war. 

"50%  of  these  25,000,000  citizens 

want      professional      and      cultural 

studies.      Only    34%    want    bread- 

&-butter  vocational  training." 

—Time.  December  25.   1944 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  Is  the  only  North  American 
social  movennent  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  Is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  Is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  ol 
191 8- 1 9 19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  In  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  It  was  Incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chlef,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  In 
1942  when  It  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  Its  members, 
headquarters,   etc..   In  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  In  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  In  America  by 
Americans.  It  Is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership Is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  Is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you   are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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TECHNOCRACY  recognizes   the    importance    of   synnbols    in 
mass  thinking  and  makes  wide  use  of  its  insignia,  the  Monad, 
an  emblem  in  vermillion  and  gray,  which  is  an  ancient  Chinese 
symbol  signifying  unity,  balance,  growth  and  dynamic  functioning 
for  the  security  of  life  processes. 

Technocracy,  however,  aims  always  to  direct  mass  thinking 
toward  an  intelligent  understanding  of  its  objective.  Its  appeal 
is  to  the  reflective,  constructive  type  of  mind  that  is  to  be  found 
in  every  walk  of  life  in  industrial  North  America,  not  only  among 
the  learned  scientific  and  professional  groups,  but  as  well  among 
that  great  body  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  technicians  upon  whose 
shoulders  rests  in  large  measure  the  responsibility  for  the  smooth 
functioning  of  our  industrial  mechanism. 

INVESTIGATE  TECHNOCRACY  NOW! 


—  Section  Stamp  — 
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THE  CRY  IN  THE  LAND 

ONCE  again  the  cry  is  heard  in  the  land,  "Conscript 
Labor!"  President  Roosevelt  has  requested  the 
total  mobilization  of  all  'human  resources,'  and 
in  the  'sacred'  halls  of  Congress  the  duly  elected  repre- 
seniatives  of  the  people  are  buckling  down  to  the  rather 
ticklish  task  of  drafting  a  National  Service  Act — 'National 
Service'  being  interpreted  to  mean  Labor  alone. 

In  all  the  sound  and  fury  no  word  has  as  yet  been  heard 
hinting  at  the  drafting  of  the  remaining  resources  of 
America.  One  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the  only  re- 
source worth  mentioning — the  only  one  necessary  to  the 
winning  of  the  war — was  our  manpower.  Our  tremendous 
technological  installations;  the  vast  natural  resources  in  our 
farms,  our  mines  and  our  forests;  our  intricate  transporta- 
tion system,  busy  day  and  night  hauling  (for  a  profit)  the 
materiel  of  war;  and  our  financial  resources  are  apparently 
not  considered  by  our  political  and  business  leaders  to  be 
necessary  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Very  few  of  our  leaders  have  had  the  courage  to  sug- 
gest that  these  might  be  just  as  important  as  our  men  and 
women  in  this  fight  to  rid  the  world  of  the  menace  of 
fascism,  and  that  these,  too,  should  be  conscripted  into  the 
national  service. 

Technocracy  has  frequently  pointed  out  in  the  past,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  menace  remains, 
that  the  conscription  of  Labor  alone  is  fascist  class 
legislation.  All  over  the  world  America's  fighting  men  are 
giving  their  lives  to  remove  this  threat  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  yet  here  at 
home  our  business  leadership,  through  its  political  tools,  is 
attempting  to  place  Americans  in  the  same  position  as  the 
peoples  of  Germany  and  Japan — working  on  frozen  jobs  at 
fixed  wages  for  the  benefit  of  private  enterprise. 

Wouldn't  it  be  an  ideal  situation  for  corporate  enterprise 
if  its  labor  problems  were  solved  for  the  duration  by  the 
conscription  of  Labor?  This  would  mean  no  more  wage  in- 
creases; no  more  strikes;  no  further  labor  turnover;  no  labor 
unions  telling  them  what  to  do  and  v/hat  not  to  do;  no  col- 
lective bargaining;  in  fact  all  the  gains  made  down  through 
the  years  by  Organized  Labor  would  be  thrown  into  the  dis- 
carcl,  while  private  enterprise  would  remain  free  to  chisel 
bigger  profits  than  ever  before  from  the  blood  and  sacrifice 
of  America's  millions. 

Conscription  of  Labor  is  necessary — it  should  have  been 
instituted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  But  along  with  Labor 
all  of  America's  resources — machines,  materiel  and  money — 


must  be  conscripted.  In  no  other  way  can  the  forces  of 
fascism,  attempting  to  secure  a  foothold  in  America,  be 
thwarted.  Technocracy  states  again,  as  it  has  many  times  in 
the  past,  that  America  cannot  achieve  a  fighting  national 
morale  and  Internal  efficiency  while  some  Americans  gain 
wealth  and  economic  advantage  in  war  prices,  war  profits, 
war  wages  and  war  racketeering,  while  other  Americans  give 
their  lives. 

We  have  already  conscripted  our  men  for  the  Armed 
Forces  because  we  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  the 
vast  army  necessary  by  means  of  voluntary  enlistments.  We 
have  likewise  found  it  impossible,  by  volunteer  methods,  to 
meet  the  manpower  requirements  of  our  war  Industries  and 
therefore  we  must  be  prepared  to  draft  our  manpower  for 
that  purpose  also.  Insufficient  volunteers  have  been  obtained 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  army  for  nurses  and  women 
must  be  drafted  to  meet  the  urgent  need  in  this  field.  But 
let  us  remember  the  words  of  Josephus  Daniels,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy:  "You  can  draft  a  man  to  work  for  Uncle 
Sam  but  you  cannot  draft  him  to  work  for  Sam  Jones." 
And  American  Labor  will  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  avoid 
being  drafted  to  work  for  Sam  Jones. 

America  needs  now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  design 
of  operations  called  for  In  the  specifications  of  Techno- 
cracy's Victory  Program  of  Total  Conscription.  The  current 
slogan  'Work  or  Fight,'  will  then  apply  to  all  alike — business 
executive,  politician,  professional  man  or  labor  union  mem- 
ber. Labor's  social  gains,  achieved  under  great  difficulties 
and  over  a  period  of  years,  will,  instead  of  being  scrapped, 
be  'frozen'  for  the  duration  and  for  six  months  thereafter. 
During  this  time  corporate  enterprise  will  also  be  'frozen.' 
No  one  will  be  In  a  position  to  gain  at  the  expense  of 
another.  No  business  or  Industry  will  be  able,  through 
earlier  reconversion,  to  get  the  'jump'  on  a  competitor  still 
engaged  in  war  production.  All  will  be  'defrosted'  at  the 
same  time. 

Every  American  will  be  called  upon  to  make  the  same 
degree  of  sacrifice  except,  of  course,  that  those  on  the 
home  front  will  not  have  to  face  enemy  fire.  We  will  all  be 
in  the  same  boat  and  all  headed  the  same  way.  Our  entire 
war  program  will  be  unified  and  directed  toward  one  objec- 
tive— the  defeat  of  fascism  at  home  and  abroad  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  at  the  least  cost  in  American 
lives  and  American  resources. 

Can  any  real  Annerlcan  object  to  that?  Can  any  real 
American  be  satisfied  with  less? 

— Leslie  Bounds. 
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Farmer,  Get  Into  the  Sun 


Continental  Planning  Can  Release  North  America's  Farm  Population 
From  the  Outmoded  Social  Pattern  of  Toil,  Scarcity  and  Insecurity 


AGRICULTURE  Is  A  m  erica's 
largest  basic  industry,  employ- 
ing more  people  than  any 
other  industry;  and  it  is  the  most  back- 
ward and  least  organized.  It  produces 
food,  fibre  and  raw  materials  for  plas- 
tics. Without  this  industry,  the  people 
of  America  would  starve.  Yet,  the 
farmer,  instead  of  being  the  proud 
master  of  his  fate,  is  a  servile,  inglo- 
rious son  of  toil,  grimy  with  dirt  and 
sweat.  He  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  so- 
cial scale. 

Agriculture  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  populations  of 
the  past.  In  pre-technologlcal  times, 
upwards  of  90  percent  of  the  people 
derived  their  livelihood  from  the  soil. 
They  worked  long,  hard  hours,  from 
dawn  to  dusk  and  then  by  candlelight. 
Hand  tools  were  their  instrumentali- 
ties of  production.  The  raising  of 
wheat,  for  example.  Involved  such  op- 
erations as:  plowing  the  ground  with 
hand  plow  and  slow,  plodding  oxen; 
sowing  the  wheat  by  hand;  cutting  the 
grain  with  a  sickle  or  cradle;  tying  the 
grain  into  bundles,  standing  the  bun- 
dles in  shocks,  and  later  putting  them 
in  stacks;  beating  the  grain  from  the 
heads  with  a  flail;  separating  the  grain 
from  the  chaff  by  pouring  It  In  the 
wind;  and  sacking  and  storing  the 
wheat — all  tedious  hand  operations. 

THE  TRADITION  OF  CENTURIES 

This  was  the  tradition  for  thousands 
of  years.  So  similar  were  the  tech- 
niques of  agriculture  among  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Egyptians  and  the  American 
colonists  that  Pharaoh,  Confucius  and 
George  Washington  would  have  each 
found  little  that  was  strange  In  the 
domains  of  the  others.  This  was  the 
'good  old  way,'  tried,  proven  and 
sanctified  by  the  centuries.  Only  a 
heretic  would  think  of  departing  from 
this  pattern  of  toll.  But,  until  the  last 
century,  thinking  was  about  as  far  as 
any  heretic  could  go  in  his  departure; 
for,  technology  was  yet  to  be  born. 

When  technology  did  come  to  the 
farm,  America  led  the  way.  The  Civil 


War  forced  the  first  major  advance. 
With  manpower  taken  from  the  farms 
and  the  demand  for  food  greater  than 
ever,  machines  were  called  upon  to  re- 
place men.  The  McCormick  harvester 
gained  acceptance  and  widespread 
use.  But,  even  in  America,  the  advance 
of  technology  in  agriculture  was  slow; 
its  use  lagged  far  behind  Industry  and 
discovery.  There  were  causes  for  this. 

The  farms  were  operated  as  small 
units,  consistent  with  the  limited  ca- 
pacity of  the  farm  family  for  toil. 
Such  small  units  did  not  offer  a  wide 
enough  area  of  operation  for  the  ma- 
chines. Property  rights  interfered  with 
the  consolidation  of  small  units  Into 
larger  ones.  Some  attempts  were  made 
to  carry  out  certain  operations  on 
several  units  with  one  set  of  machinery 
— which  was  necessary  for  such  opera- 
tions as  threshing — but  these  were  con- 
ducted as  chiseling  enterprises  and  not 
as   cooperative   endeavors. 

The  people  who  stayed  on  the 
farms,  in  the  face  of  brighter  oppor- 
tunities in  the  factories  and  cities, 
were  on  the  whole  the  more  conserva- 
tive fraction;  they  tended  to  resist 
change  and  innovation.  Their  slogan 
became,  'What  was  good  enough  for 
Dad  and  Granddad  is  good  enough 
for  me.'  But,  of  course,  poverty  was 
an  Important  factor.  The  farmers  could 
not  afford  to  finance  mechanical  im- 
provements, and  so  rationalized  their 
acceptance   of  the   status   quo. 

A  few  of  the  more  prosperous  and 
more  imaginative  farmers  were  the 
ones  to  Introduce  the  new  machines; 
and,  with  some  Imprudent  exceptions, 
they  profited  from  this  venture.  Ma- 
chines reduced  the  cost  of  production, 
mainly  through  a  reduction  in  man- 
hours  per  unit  of  production;  they  al- 
lowed faster  operations,  and  reduced 
the  hours  of  toll.  Thus,  those  who 
mechanized  had  a  competitive  advan- 
tage  over  their   hand-tool   neighbors. 

A  unidirectional  and  Irreversible 
trend  gained  momentum  and  acceler- 
ated during  the  twentieth  century. 
The     size     of     the     farms     increased 


through  the  consolidation  of  smaller 
units.  Those  who  had  the  machines  had 
the  economic  advantage  and  opera- 
tional capacity  to  push  their  less 
machanlzed  neighbors  from  their 
farms.  Those  farmers  who  were  pushed 
off  for  a  time  were  absorbed  by  ex- 
panding Industry  and  city  employ- 
ments, and  to  some  extent  by  the 
opening  up  of  small,  irrigated  farms 
in  the  west.  That  absorptive  process 
suddenly  shut  off  at  the  start  of  the 
nlneteen-thirtles.  Only  a  world  war 
which  put  millions  in  uniform  and  more 
millions  in  war  industry  made  full  em- 
ployment possible  again. 

DECLINING    MAN-HOURS 

Along  with  improved  machines, 
came  improved  breeds  of  plants  and 
animals  and  improved  soil  care.  More 
could  be  produced  on  less  ground. 
The  result  was  that  fewer  workers  on 
fewer  farms  could  produce  more  than 
the  market  could  distribute  at  a  price. 
The  number  of  farms  declined  from 
ten  million  to  six  million,  and  the  trend 
indicates  still  fewer  millions  of  farms 
in  the  future.  In  the  days  of  George 
Washington,  about  19  people  lived  on 
the  soil  for  each  one  In  the  city;  In 
the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  ratio 
had  changed  to  five  on  the  farm  for 
each  one  off  the  farm;  now,  this  latter 
ratio  is  reversed,  one  on  the  farm  to 
five  in  the  city.  And  this  is  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  agri- 
culture is  still  primitive  in  its  modes 
of  operations.  The  trend  has  only 
started  to  take  effect. 

The  size  of  the  average  farm  is  still 
small,  not  much  over  a  hundred  acres, 
with  a  great  many  of  Ihem  less  than 
forty  acres.  These  small  units  are  cut 
up  Into  still  smaller  fields  by  fences, 
ditches,  creeks  or  hedgerows.  These 
numerous  small  farms  must  be  serviced 
by  a  network  of  roads,  one  legal  road 
every  mile  apart,  each  way,  in  densely 
farmed  regions.  These  roads  are  often 
poor,  sometimes  scarcely  more  than 
muddy  lanes.  In  a  fully  settled  area 
of  25  miles  by  25  miles  In  size,  there 
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are  approximately  4000  separate 
dwelling  establishments.  This  means 
4000  points  of  distribution  for  mail  and 
■supplies,  4000  sets  of  equipment  and 
buildings,  4000  separate  managements, 
■and  4000  families  remote  from  the 
centers  of  service — from  the  schools, 
the  stores  and  the  transport  terminals. 

As  a  result  of  their  small  size  and 
the  inability  to  operate  them  effi- 
ciently, the  farmsteads  are  inade- 
quately equipped,  the  housing  is  in- 
ferior and  poorly  serviced,  and  the  up- 
keep is  neglected.  The  leisure  and  free- 
dom of  the  people  is  restricted,  espe- 
cially where  animals  must  be  fed  and 
attended  to.  In  spite  of  the  great  Im- 
provements of  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
■farms  are,  on  the  whole,  still  shoddy 
and   filthy. 

The  economic  situation  of  the  farm- 
er Is  an  unhappy  one,  excepting  for  a 
few  of  the  more  'successful.'  Many  of 
the  farmers  are  burdened  with  debt. 
Agricultural  products  are  in  abundance 
and  prices  to  the  farmer  are  low.  Un- 
balanced production  and  fluctuating 
values  make  farming  a  gamble;  seldom 
does  the  farmer  hit  the  favorable  com- 
bination of  large  production  and  high 
•prices. 

The  farmer  does  not  control  his 
mar1<et;  he  must  sell  at  stated  prices 
and  buy  at  stated  prices,  and  he  sets 
the  price  in  neither  case.  Then,  he  has 
a  heavy  property  tax  to  pay  and  often 
other  special  taxes,  such  as  water  taxes 
In  irrigated  regions.  The  farmer  has 
been  on  Government  relief  for  many 
•years.  He  could  not  afford  to  operate 
his  farm  without  Government  aid  in 
the  form  of  pegged  prices,  subsidies 
or  parity  payments,  and  soil  conserva- 
tion payments.  The  war  has  brought 
temporary  prosperity  to  the  farmer, 
but  hardly  in  proportion  to  the  pros- 
perity in  other  industries. 

A  'RETURN  OF  CONFIDENCE' 

A  sad  thing  Is  happening  today  in 
America.  Many  people,  getting  surplus 
income  from  the  war  effort,  are  Invest- 
ing their  money  in  small  farms  or  In 
small  acreages  of  land,  much  of  which 
is  unfit  for  farming.  The  excuse  given 
is  that  this  land  will  carry  them 
through  the  postwar  depression.  They 
have  forgotten,  or  did  not  experience, 
the  effects  of  the  last  depression  on 
the  farmers  or  they  would  behave  dif- 
ferently. 

Confidence  in  farm  values  has  been 
restored,  and  farms  are  selling  at 
highly  Inflated  prices.  The  suckers  have 
forgotten    the    last    time    they    were 


trimmed  and  have  come  back  for  an- 
other fleecing — that  Is  the  definition 
of  'Confidence'  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. Any  back-to-the-farm  movement 
can  have  only  one  result — disillusion- 
ment. The  small  farm  fad  is  reactionary 
in  its  design  and  objectives.  Prosperity 
in  agriculture  comes  only  from  operat- 
ing large  units  with  modern  tech- 
nology. 

The  social  position  of  the  farmer  Is 
not  an  enviable  one.  You  know  what 
the  city  folks  call  him — hayseed!  The 
adjective  'rural'  is  about  the  most  dis- 
dainful term  they  can  apply  to  any- 
one's appearance  or  manner.  The 
farmer  is  the  symbol  of  ignorance,  su- 
perstition and  bull-headed  reaction- 
ism.  Only  on  the  covers  of  the  farm 
magazines  and  on  the  political  ads 
just  before  election  Is  he  pictured  as 
a  handsome,  virile,  respectable  citizen. 
hHis  hands  are  coarse  and  calloused, 
his  clothes  are  dirty,  and  his  face 
weather-beaten,  hlls  spirit  Is  so  de- 
pressed by  toil  that  he  has  no  ambi- 
tion to  take  care  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, hie  ranks  with  the  lowest  of 
the  slum  element  in  modern  con- 
veniences and  improvements  about  his 
dwelling.  hHe  Is  a  'hill-billy'  or  the  man 
from   the   'sticks.' 

Agriculture,  the  industry  that  pro- 
duces the  bulk  of  our  raw  materials 
and  almost  all  of  our  food,  is  not  in 
itself  a  degraded  employment.  It  is 
now  degraded  only  because  it  has 
lagged  far  behind  in  the  use  of  modern 
technology,  and  Is  lacking  the  social 
benefits  that  technology  brings  to  its 
users.  The  technician  at  the  controls 
of  a  400-horsepower  tractor,  which 
plows,  levels  and  plants  in  one  opera- 
tion a  wide  swath  of  ground  as  It  rolls 
out  of  sight  over  the  horizon,  is  not 
a  'hick'  or  a  'hayseed.'  hie  is  not  a 
son  of  toil.  He  can  walk  with  pride 
anywhere  that  man  walks.  He  knows 
that  he  Is  a  master  and  not  a  servant. 
Nor  Is  the  operator  of  a  dairy  unit  of 
a  thousand  choice  cows  apologetic 
of  his  place  and  function  in  society; 
nor  the  pilot  of  the  plane  that  dusts 
Insecticide  over  miles  of  growing 
crops. 

The  agrotechnologist  'belongs.'  He 
is  a  part  of  the  power  age  grown  to 
maturity.  He  sees  as  his  goal,  not  the 
loading  of  his  produce  on  the  box-car 
and  the  receiving  of  the  buyer's  check, 
but  the  health  and  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  a  population  that  eats  the 
food,  wears  the  clothes  and  uses  the 
plastics  that  flow  from  his  function. 


The  primitive  agriculture  of  our 
grandfathers  needed  no  planned  direc- 
tion nor  over-all  design.  Only  the  fac- 
tors of  climate,  the  available  geno- 
types, his  limited  energy  capacity  and 
his  own  judgment  were  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  farmer.  He 
was  truly  an  anarchist  on  his  own  land. 
Even  with  ninety  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation on  the  soil,  scarcity  could  not 
be  overcome. 

But,  with  modern  techniques,  Im- 
proved genotypes  and  extraneous  en- 
ergy at  the  command  of  the  agricul- 
tural technologist,  an  abundance  Is  at 
hand.  Abundance  requires  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  management  than 
does  a  scarcity.  Abundance  requires 
planning  and  measured  production  on 
a  Continental  scale.  For  example,  how 
much  sugar  will  the  population  con- 
sume; shall  it  be  produced  from  cane 
or  beets,  or  both;  and  how  many  acres 
will  need  to  be  planted,  and  where? 
The  production  of  abundance  requires 
planning  from  the  top  on  down,  not 
a  haphazard  building  up  from  the  bot- 
tom. 

The  day  of  anarchy  In  American  ag- 
riculture is  In  twilight.  The  sun  of  to- 
morrow will  shine  on  a  designed 
abundance,  produced  at  balanced  load 
without  waste.  And  he  who  produces 
will  not  have  callouses  on  his  hands, 
nor  will  his  brow  be  grimy  with  sweat 
and  dirt.  The  spade,  the  pitchfork  and 
the  hoe  will  be  found  only  in  museums 
with  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  churn. 
Leisure,  education  and  adventure  will 
not  be  denied  the  tiller  of  the  soil;  for, 
he  will  be  a  citizen  of  the  Continent. 

Technocracy  has  carefully  analyzed 
the  agricultural  situation  on  this  Con- 
tinent and  noted  Its  trends;  and,  in 
view  of  this  emergency  brought  on  by 
total  war,  has  prepared  a  design  of 
operation  for  the  agriculture  of  the 
Continent  that  will  Increase  efficiency 
and  reduce  waste,  and  at  the  same 
time  release  manpower  and  vital  ma- 
terials for  the  war  effort.  The  objec- 
tives of  this  technological  plan  a  r  e 
these:  (I)  Reduce  the  expenditure  of 
energy  to  a  minimum;  (2)  reduce  man- 
hours  and  human  toil  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; (3)  conserve  non-replaceable  na- 
tural resources;  (4)  produce  an  abun- 
dance, but  not  a  wasteful  surplus,  of 
agricultural    products. 

These  objectives  demand  Continen- 
tal planning.  This  means  that  the  quan- 
tity of  each  product  used  by  the  Con- 
tinent must  be  calculated  In  advance 
and    plans    made    for    producing    that 
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amount  (plus  a  margin  of  reserve  to 
allow  for  fluctuations  in  the  climate 
and  variations  in  demand.)  The  next 
problem  is  to  determine  which  parts 
of  the  Continent  are  best  suited  to  the 
production  of  each  crop  and,  insofar 
as  possible,  arrange  for  its  production 
in  those  regions.  With  improved  tech- 
niques widely  applied,  not  all  the  land 
now  under  cultivation  will  be  needed. 
The  marginal  and  submarginal  land 
can  be  turned  back  to  forestry  and 
grazing. 

The  mode  of  operation  will  be  that 
which  will  best  achieve  the  objectives 
mentioned  above.  It  has  been  de- 
termined that  the  optimum  size  for  a 
unit  is  a  square  25  miles  by  25  miles, 
a  total  of  625  square  miles.  This  will 
be  divided  into  four  fields.  (The  in- 
clusion of  non-arable  land  in  these 
units  will  result  in  some  modification 
of  details.)  The  present  fences  will  be 
removed  as  well  as  buildings  and  other 
obstructions.  The  roads  will  be  eradi- 
cated, except  for  50  miles  of  modern 
highway,  25  miles  in  each  direction, 
crossing   in  the  center. 

The  population  will  be  located  in  an 
urban  community  at  the  center.  The 
workers  will  be  transported  to  the 
fields  as  needed,  which  will  be  a  maxi- 
mum of  twelve  miles.  There  will  be 
only  one  point  of  distribution;  and 
the  people  will  be  closer  to  the  cen- 
tral services,  which  can  be  better  de- 
signed, more  efficiently  operated  and 
will  be  more  available.  The  standard  of 
living  and  freedom  of  movement  for 
the  individual  will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  four  quarters  of  the  unit  area 
will  each  be  cultivated  as  a  single 
field,  about  150  square  miles.  Ten- 
acre  concepts  must  be  forgotten.  The 
topography  will  be  improved  to  allow 
as  much  as  possible  for  unobstructed 
operations  over  this  whole  area.  The 
soil  will  be  built  up  and  conserved 
through  use  of  fertilizer,  erosion  con- 
trol and  rotation  of  crops.  The  power 
machines  could  be  operated  across  a 
12-mile  field,  and  one  run  across  and 
back  would  constitute  a  day's  work 
for  the  operator  at  the  controls. 

The  use  of  the  equipment  would  be 
such  as  to  Increase  the  load  factor  to 
a  practical  maximum.  For  example, 
planting  equipment  would  be  moved 
northward  from  unit  to  unit  as  the 
spring  advances,  and  thus  be  kept  in 
operation  for  several  months  each 
year;  other  equipment  could  be  moved 
southward  in  the  autumn.  This  relay  of 
equipment  will  mean  that  fewer  ma- 
chines   working    more    days    per    year 


will  be  needed  for  the  job.  Technoc- 
racy estimates  that  the  agriculture  of 
the  Continent  can  be  carried  out  with 
one-third  of  the  present  man-hours 
and  with  one-third  of  the  present 
amount  of  equipment.  Would  such  a 
design  be  beneficial  to  the  war  effort? 
And  how! 

No  one  doubts  that  such  a  design 
for  agriculture  will  do  the  job  and  do 
it  well;  yet,  many  Americans  will  ob- 
ject to  its  being  installed.  The  laborer, 
who  is  in  the  market  to  sell  man-hours, 
will  deplore  the  reduction  of  human 
toil  In  agriculture.  The  property  own- 
ers will  object  on  the  grounds  that 
their  rights  to  chisel  are  being  vio- 
lated; this  will  Include  Insurance  com- 
panies and  banks  which  own  a  high 
percentage  of  this  Continent's  farm 
land.  Farmers  of  limited  vision,  who 
have  repeated  one  year's  experience 
with  primitive  techniques  many  times, 
will  claim  authoritatively  that  it  can't 
be  done  that  way. 

And,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  fear- 
ful cry  from  the  timid  that  'such  a 
thing  has  never  been  done  before; 
why  take  chances  with  something  that 
is  new  and  untried?'  Had  these  last, 
through  the  millenlums  of  human  his- 
tory, controlled  human  destiny,  we 
would  still  be  living  as  wild  animals;  for 
nothing  new  could  have  been  Intro- 
duced. These  factors  are  interferences 
in  the  path  of  America's  progress  to- 
ward greater  efficiency,  more  leisure 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  At 
this  time,  these  factors  threaten  to 
plunge  us  into  chaos.  Then  what  will 
the  free  enterprise  tradition  be  worth 
to  us. 

America's  greater  destiny  can  be 
achieved  only  if  we  win  the  war  and 
the  peace.  This  destiny  requires  that 
the  Interferences  In  Its  way  be  re- 
moved or  frozen.  This  could  be 
achieved  quickly  and  simply  by  a  cour- 
ageous leadership  in  our  Government. 
But  more  probably  It  will  have  to  come 
through  a  mass  pressure  on  the  pres- 
ent Incumbents  from  the  people.  A 
mass  movement  of  the  people  of  this 
Continent  will  bring  about  this  Con- 
tinent's Destiny.  The  mechanism  need- 
ed to  implement  this  new  social  de- 
sign— the  rise  of  agriculture  to  a 
bright  new  place  in  the  sun — Is  Total 
Conscription,  as  presented  by  Tech- 
nocracy. 

Under  Total  Conscription,  a  reduc- 
tion in  man-hours  would  be  a  social 
benefit,  bringing  more  leisure  to  ev- 
eryone. Individual  property  rights, 
with   their  worries   and   Inconveniences 


to  the  owners,  would  no  longer  inter- 
fere with  Continental  planning;  yet, 
everyone  would  have  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  and  greater  individual 
freedom,  with  more  leisure  for  enjoy- 
ing both.  Above  all,  we  would  win  the 
war  at  the  earliest  moment  and  at  the 
least  cost,  and  be  set  for  winning  the 
peace.  Is  that  worth  while? 

Private  enterprise  can  give  you  only 
more  fascism  and  eventual  chaos.  If 
you  don't  realize  this,  check  its  post- 
war plans.  Our  unpreparedness  for  war 
was  tragic;  but  unpreparedness  for 
peace  will  be  disastrous.  Over  600,000 
American  casualties  already  are 
screaming,  'Get  Prepared!'  Shall  their 
cries  be  echoed  by  millions  more — but 
too  late?  Your  future  depends  on  the 
adoption  of  Total  Conscription  as  a 
Continental  strategy  for  war  and 
peace.  Investigate  It,  then  work  like 
everything   for   it.   Get   Prepared! 

— Wilton  Ivle. 

Service  Without  Profit! 

A  splendid  example  of  National 
Service  on  a  non-profit  basis  is  related 
In  a  recent  Issue  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  It  describes  what  hap- 
pened when  one  of  our'A.  A.  F.  Of- 
ficers was  confronted  with  the  press- 
ing job  of  getting  bombers  to  Alaska 
just  after  the  bombing  of  Dutch  Har- 
bor.  Here  it  is: 

"Colonel  Ted  Bolen  hustled  out  to 
a  camp  where  workmen  from  Sioux 
City  were  awaiting  transportation 
north,  to  build  an  airport  at  Big 
Delta.  He  made  a  speech.  He  had 
eighty  planes  stuck,  and  they  had  to 
get  to  Alaska  —  Dutch  Harbor  had 
been  bombed.  He  had  a  tralnload  of 
steel  matting  on  a  siding,  but  there 
weren't  enough  soldiers  to  unload  or 
lay  It,  nor  any  money  to  hire  civilians. 
Who   would   volunteer — -for   no   pay? 

"They  all  volunteered,  1150  men. 
They  laid  the  matting  at  a  speed 
money  couldn't  buy,  finished  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  dawn 
cheered  the  bombers  on  their  way." 

Just  think  for  a  moment  what  a  spurt  , 
the  morale  of  our  fighting  men  over- 
seas would  take  If  they  knew  that  every 
citizen  back  home  was  backing  them 
up  on  a  non-profit  basis — a  national 
service  basis  that  no  amount  of  money 
In  the  form  of  high  wages,  high  prices 
or  high  profits  can  ever  buy  —  the 
patriotic  basis  of  one  for  all,  and  all 
for  one! 
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Exit  Toil -Enter  Technology 

New  Machines  and  Techniques  Give  Bright 
Outlook  for  Future  of  American  Farmers 


WAGING  a  total  war  has  de- 
manded many  Innovations  in 
the  social  pattern  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Forced  by  the  magnitude  ot 
the  job  to  be  done,  American  indus- 
tries have  increased  their  tempo  by 
Improving  techniques  and  Installing 
more  and  better  technology.  Of  par- 
ticular note  are  the  changes  made  in 
agriculture. 

The  January    19  report  of  the   U.  S. 
Department    of    Agriculture    stated: 

".   .   .   technological   progress   makes 
It  probable  that  a  few  years  after  the 


war  even  fewer  farmers  will  be  pro- 
ducing more  food  and  fiber  than 
the  1944  record  quantity,  which  was 
one-third  above  prewar  levels.  Better 
farm  practices,  typified  by  the  rapid 
adoption  of  hybrid  corn  and  increased 
use  of  fertilizers,  are  credited  with 
raising  crop  yields  per  acre  20  per 
cent  above  the  pre-drought  average, 
in  addition  to  the  Increases  coming 
from  exceptionally  good  weather. 
Mechanization  helped  farmers  to  pro- 
duce three-fourths  more  per  worker, 
last  year,   than   in  World   War   I." 


Walnut  harvester  which  replaced  40  men  in  a    I  700-+ree  orchard   near  Stockton,  California. 
The   'tower'   can   also   be   used   for  spraying   the   trees. 
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A  recent  Issue  of  Fertilizer  Review 
reported  that  total  farm  production 
in  1944  was  33%  above  the  1935-39 
level  and  4%  above  1943.  As  a  result 
there  has  been  plenty  of  food  for  the 
men  In  the  Armed  Services,  for  our 
Allies  and  for  civilians  who  are  eating 
7%  more  food  than  they  did  before 
the  war.  (Can  this  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  increased  wages  for  many  families 
have  permitted  them  to  have  their  first 
'square'   meal   In  many  a  year?) 

To  mention  a  typical  instance  of 
technological  advance,  the  farmer  of 
tomorrow  will  have  a  new  device  to 
cure  hay.  With  newly  designed  equip- 
ment, he  will  cut  grass  and  immedi- 
ately pile  the  wet  hay  into  a  new  kind 
of  haymow  with  a  porous  floor.  A 
wind  tunnel  powered  by  an  electric 
fan  will  force  a  rapid  circulation  of 
air  through  the  entire  mass,  curing  In- 
doors a  grade  of  hay  that  will  be 
superior  to  the  natural  product  sub- 
jected to  sun  drying.  The  age-old  ter- 
ror of  the  haymaker — bad  weather — 
will  hinder  the  process  not  at  all. 

'King'  Cotton,  a  crop  that  has  suc- 
cessfully defied  technology  for  a  cen- 
tury, has  finally  yielded.  The  labor 
shortage,  brought  on  by  the  war,  has 
forced  the  cotton  plantation  magnates 
to  accept  the  mechanization  of  the 
cotton  growing  Industry. 

Allls-Chalmers  has  taken  over  the 
work  of  perfecting  the  Rust  Cotton 
Picker.  Their  engineers  are  now  ship- 
ping units,  designed  to  ride  on  the 
frames  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  two-plow 
tractor,  into  southern  regions.  Last 
October  International  hiarvester's  cot- 
ton machines  harvested  the  first  com- 
mercial cotton  crop  ever  raised  en- 
tirely by  machinery  with  no  hand  labor 
at  any  stage. 

The  need  is  great  and  the  cotton 
will  be  picked!  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  the  social  changes  in  the  South 
that  the  cotton  picking  machines  will 
surely  bring  about. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  per- 
sistent and  unrelenting  research  re- 
quired in  developing  practical  farm 
equipment  is  the  problem  of  planting 
sugar  beet  seed.  The  seed  of  this  use- 
ful plant  is  produced  by  nature  in  the 
form  of  woolly,  irregular  clusters  hold- 
ing several  seed  germs  each.  If  planted 
in  this  form  the  plants  come  up  in 
clusters  requiring  much  hand  labor  to 
thin  out  the  patch,  besides  wasting 
seed    by  over-planting. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture    was    successful    in    design- 
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ing  machinery  that  would  crack  these 
clusters  into  irregular  shaped  segments, 
each  holding  a  single  seed  germ.  This 
still  prevented  planting  by  machinery, 
because  no  mechanical  hopper  would 
handle  the  segments  without  dropping 
seed   irregularly. 

So  they  came  up  with  a  really  bright 
idea.  Experimenting  with  a  beneficial, 
inert  substance,  a  coating  was  pro- 
vided for  each  seed  to  make  a  smooth 
round  'pill'  that  would  readily  flow 
evenly  through  the  hoppers.  On  con- 
tact with  the  soil,  the  moisture  would 
melt  this  coating  away,  leaving  the 
seeds  properly  planted  and  evenly 
spaced.  Preliminary  field  tests  indicate 
that  an  almost  absolutely  smooth,  even 
stand  of  beet  plants  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  work  of  thinning  was 
greatly  reduced.  To  cap  the  climax, 
the  modified  stand  of  beets  could  now 
be  thinned  by  cotton  chopping  ma- 
chinery designed  to  cut  out  unwanted 
plants  at  any  spacing  desired. 

Another  help  in  the  sugar  beet  field 
Is  the  harvester  which  lifts  the  beets 
out  of  the  ground,  cuts  off  the  tops 
and  loads  them  into  open  trucks.  All 
of  these  jobs,  until  recently,  were  per- 
formed by  hand. 

A  newly  developed  potato  'combine' 
digs  the  potatoes,  grades  them,  re- 
moves the  dirt  and  sacks  them. 

A  walnut  harvester  Is  now  in  use  in 
the  95-acre  orchard  of  Max  E.  Phil- 
lips, California  walnut  grower,  who  de- 
signed and  built  the  machine.  A  crew 
of  fifty  was  formerly  required  to  knock 
down  the  nuts,  pick  them  off  the 
ground  and  sack  them  by  hand.  With 
the  harvester,  a  crew  of  eight  to  ten 
men  can  do  the  same  work,  in  addi- 
tion to  hulling  the  nuts.  The  bulletin 
of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany for  December  1944,  described 
the  operation  of  the  walnut  picker  In 
this  way: 

"...  The  Phillips  harvester  ...  Is 
towed  by  a  small  tractor — towed  from 
tree  to  tree  and  completely  around 
each  tree  to  assure  a  100  per  cent 
pick.  One  of  the  principal  features  Is 
a  steel  cylindrical  tower,  27  feet  tall, 
with  crow's  nests  at  three  levels  for 
operators  who  wield  long  poles  to 
knock  the  nuts  from  the  trees.  ...  To 
catch  the  nuts  there  is  a  steel  apron 
22  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  along 
the  outside  edge  of  which  is  a  hinged 
canvas  apron  22  feet  long  by  3  feet 
wide.  Both  aprons  slope  toward  a 
trough,  so  that  the  nuts  run  Into  It.    In 


These   sacked   walnuts   are   ready  for  the   hulling    machines.   After   hulling   they   are   sent   to 
a  drying   plant  and  packing  house.  — Photos  courtesy   Max   E.  Phillips. 


this  trough  are  screw  conveyors  that 
carry  the  nuts  to  an  elevator  in  the 
middle.  The  elevator  delivers  them  to 
a  sacking  device,  cleaning  them  en 
route  by  means  of  sharp  edges  on  the 
cups  which  cut  off  the  leaves  and 
pieces  of  branches.  After  sacking,  the 
nuts  go  to  the  hulling  machines  and 
thence  to  a  drying  plant  and  packing 
house.  The  conveyors,  elevator  and 
other  moving  parts  of  the  aprons  are 
operated  by  a  3-horsepower  gasoline 
engine." 

The  tower,  which  can  be  easily  de- 
tached from  the  harvester.  Is  also  used 
for  spraying  the  1700  trees  In  the  wal- 
nut orchard. 

Mechanized  agriculture  designed  for 
American  conditions,  has  proved  in 
nearly  every  instance  that  the  trend 
toward  smaller,  faster,  more  powerful 
units  giving  greater  efficiency,  are  pro- 
ducing a  parallel  trend  of  a  greater 
yield  per  unit  of  fertile  land.  By  the 
use  of  this  machinery  America's  farm 
population  can  produce  a  greater 
grand  total  of  foodstuffs  for  human 
use,  while  steadily  reducing  the  man- 
hours    required    for   production. 

This  unidirectional.  Irreversible  trend 
toward  an  over-all,  increasing  gross 
production  must  be  continued  if  Amer- 
ica's many  millions  are  to  be  main- 
tained in  abundance,  security  and 
comfort.  A  reactionary  reversal  of  this 
trend  will  endanger  the  lives  of  all 
North  Americans. 


This  Continent's  participation  in 
World  War  II  is  demanding  the  com- 
plete utilization  of  her  Incomparable 
technical  skill,  with  a  total  mobilization 
of  equipment  and  resources.  Speedy 
marshalling  of  North  America's  talent 
and  resources  to  win  the  war  and  to 
go  forward  to  a  greater  America  de- 
mands the  Immediate  installation  of 
Total  Conscription. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not  the  con- 
ditions we  knew  before  the  war  will 
never  return.  Our  destiny  has  been 
shaped  for  us  by  physical  factors — 
abundant  resources  with  resultant  tech- 
nological development  —  and  by  the 
march  of  events. 

The  application  of  technical  knowl- 
edge to  the  problems  of  agriculture 
has  brought  about  rapid  changes  In 
the  outlook  for  the  future  of  this  In- 
dustry. From  these  few  samples  of 
technological  equipment  developed 
under  the  pressure  of  war  emergency. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  any  sug- 
gestion of  a  'back-to-the-land'  move- 
ment after  the  war  is  absurd.  We  must 
go  forward  to  even  greater  techno- 
logical expansion,  which  will  mean  that 
fewer  farm   workers  will   be  needed. 

To  secure  their  own  future,  to  secure 
the  continued  march  of  progress  of 
our  Continent,  the  farmers  of  North 
America,  as  well  as  the  industrial  work- 
ers, must  demand  National  Service 
from  All  and  Profits  to  None! 

— Sherwood  F.  Allyn. 
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Thirty  Million  Phantoms 


Analysis    Proves    That    Full    Employment    Status    Is 
Unattainable  Despite  Promises  of  Our  Economic  Soothsayers 


IN  all  the  discussions  of  and  pro- 
posals for  the  shape  of  America's 
postwar  economy,  the  necessity 
of  'full  employment'  in  peacetime 
America  looms  in  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
cussers, proposers  and  planners  as  the 
most  outstanding  issue.  From  the  radio, 
the  public  platform  and  the  press,  the 
mouthpieces  of  government,  of  big 
business  and  of  finance,  stress  this  issue 
heavily  and  continuously.  Enough  has 
been  written  and  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject to  fill  several  Libraries  of  Con- 
gress. 

All  agree  that  employment  rolls  must 
be  full.  All  promise  that  they  shall  be 
full.  But  each  proposal  for  filling  them 
differs  widely  from  all  others,  and  not 
one  of  "their  proposals,  if  adopted, 
would  ever  be' any  more  effective  than 
an  attempt  to  fill  a  pail  with  water 
using  a  sieve  for  a  dipper. 

But  why  all  this  tremendous  brain- 
storming in  an  effort  to  have  every 
person  in  America  able  to  do  so, 
work  forty  hours  a  week  for  fifty-two 
weeks  a  year?  Why  all  this  furor,  this 
straining  for  an  objective  which  a  fac- 
tual analysis  of  conditions  in  America 
prove  is  unattainable?  Let  us  see  what 
answers  we  get  to  this  question.  Let  us 
press  that  button  over  there  and  listen 
first  to  that  much  quoted  'man  in  the 
street.'  From  him  we  will  probably  get 
an  answer  like  this:  "Why  yes,  of 
course,  we  gotta  have  full  employment 
after  the  war!  Think  of  those  veterans, 
for  one  thing.  They  gotta  have  jobs. 
Can't  have  those  boys  that  have  been 
fighting  for  us  over  there  go  to  selling 
apples  and  raking  leaves  when  they 
come  back,  can  we?"  Although  a  little 
confused  as  to  the  full  scope  of  the 
issue,  he  is  probably  sincere  in  his 
wish  to  provide  livelihoods  for  our 
home-coming  veterans. 

Let  us  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  press  the  next  button  for 
the  moralist  and  so-called  'humani- 
tarian,' (he  might  even  be  of  the 
church).  What  will  he  say?  Something 
like  this:  "My  friend,  everyone  should 
have    lots   of   work    always.     Man    was 


born  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow;  moreover,  Satan  can  always 
find  work  for  idle  hands  to  do."  He 
believes  in  work  for  work's  sake,  be- 
lieves plenty  of  it  is  necessary  to 
sustain  a  high  level  of  morality. 

Now  we  will  get  into  the  next  higher 
row  of  buttons,  calling  on  the  more 
blatant  voices  heard  in  our  land.  The 
farm  blocs  and  associations  would 
say,  for  instance:  "It  must  be  evident 
to  anyone  that  unless  we  have  full  em- 
ployment in  industry  and  elsewhere, 
which  will  result  in  full  purchasing 
power  in  America,  we  farmers  cannot 
have  full  markets.  We  have  an  abun- 
dance of  farm  products  to  sell,  more 
than  we  have  ever  had.  Unless  Amer- 
ican pockets  are  full  of  money  we 
can't  get  rid  of  our  farm  products. 
(Unless  of  course  we  destroy  them  and 
we  hate  to  do  that.  When  a  lot  of 
them  are  hungry,  the  general  public 
is  annoyed  at  the  destruction  of  food 
products.)  Besides  if  we  have  to  de- 
stroy and  can't  sell,  we  can't  buy  the 
things  we  need  but  which  we  do  not 
raise  on  the  land.  Oh  yes,  if  we  do 
not  have  full  employment  in  America 
we  farmers  will  suffer." 

THE  VOICE  OF  INDUSTRY 

Let's  shut  him  off  and  call  on  the  in- 
dustrialist, the  big  business  manufac- 
turer. We  will  get  almost  the  same 
song  in  the  same  way,  as  we  did  from 
the  agriculturist.  Only  the  voice  will 
differ  and  in  this  case,  of  course,  in- 
dustry is  terribly  worried  as  to  its 
future  if  low  employment  rolls  shall  dry 
up  Its  domestic  market.  In  addition  the 
voice  of  industry  will  drop  deep  into 
the  basso  profundo  register  in  extolling 
the  efficiency,  the  virtues  and  the  lofty 
objectives  of  its  patron  saint,  'free 
enterprise.'  Without  'free  enterprise,' 
together  with  the  very  close  and  help- 
ful cooperation  of  industry,  says  Busi- 
ness, America  would  be  in  a  very  sorry 
shape  Indeed. 

And  now  we  hear  from  the  banker 
and  the  financier.  This  group  hits  the 


soft  pedal  on  the  subject  of  full  em- 
ployment. Periods  of  low  mass  pur- 
chasing power,  occasioned  by  plenty 
of  unemployment  are  the  periods  when 
the  bankers  can  and  do  chisel  deeply 
and  profitably  from  the  pockets  of 
salaried  and  wage-earning  Americans. 
Foreclosures  on  farms  and  homes,  loans 
at  the  maximum  legal  rate  to  indi- 
viduals and  business  interests  in  dis- 
tress, are  concomitants  of  large  scale 
unemployment.  These  spell  bulging, 
golden  harvests  to  America's  super 
clique   of   money   changers. 

Furthermore,  when  America's  buying 
power  falls,  the  amount  of  goods  to  be 
marketed  abroad  increases.  Since 
countries  buying  from  us  have  for  a 
long  time  been  unable  to  pay  either  by 
an  exchange  of  goods  or  in  cash, 
American  bankers  have  developed  the 
'friendly'  habit  of  arranging  loans  to 
them  and  of  taking  their  cut  (not  spar- 
ing the  horses  here).  When  the  foreign 
purchasers  have  defaulted,  the  loss  is 
passed  on,  in  the  shape  of  more  debt, 
to  the  American  public.  So  unemploy- 
ment periods — hard  times  for  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans — are  good 
times  for  the  bankers  and  brokers,  the 
debt  claim  manipulators  and  financial 
tycoons  of  America. 

Lastly,  we  hear  from  the  politician. 
Reach  over  and  press  that  saueaky,  un- 
reliable button  and  he  will  pop  out 
like  a  jack-in-the-box,  and  speak  out 
right  bravely  for  full  employment.  Just 
what  his  reasons  are,  just  how  he  sup- 
ports his  argument,  will  depend  solely 
on  what  interests  pushed  him  into  of- 
fice, hlls  major  interest  is  his  own 
welfare,  his  reelection,  which  in  turn 
depends  on  how  well  he  speaks  and 
acts  in  behalf  of  his  backers.  Come 
hell  or  high  water,  he  will  be  straight 
down  the  line  in  their  groove — always. 

Let  us  consider  that  moth-eaten  be- 
lief of  the  moralist  that  work  for  work's 
sake  only  is  a  hallowed  function  and 
that  plenty  of  It  is  necessary  for  the 
moral  health  of  the  individual  and  of 
society  as  a  whole.  It  is  time  we  threw 
this   concept   back   a    couple   of  thou- 
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sand  years  to  the  age  when  it  did 
perhaps  have  some  validity.  It  has 
none  now. 

Consider  next  the  contention  of 
leading  industrialists,  of  big  business 
and  of  the  agricutural  and  labor  inter- 
ests that  we  must  have  full  employment 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  turning, 
to  maintain  enough  production  to  put 
enough  purchasing  power  in  America's 
pockets  to  buy  the  products  of  indus- 
try and  of  the  farms.  There  can  be  no 
controversy  here.  That  statement  is 
absolutely  and  entirely  factual.  If  we 
continue  to  buy  and  sell.  If  we  continue 
to  produce  for  profit  instead  of  for  use, 
if  we  continue  to  try  to  operate  our 
economy  by  Price  System  methods  and 
motivations,  then  certainly,  after  the 
war  is  over,  we  shall  have  to  have  those 
sixty  million  jobs  so  gaily  and  hopefully 
predicted. 

THE  FORCE  MAJEURE 

But  the  facts  In  the  situation  estab- 
lish, beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
that  sixty  million  jobs  cannot  be  pro- 
vided for  the  salary  and  wage  earners 
of  these  United  States — nor  fifty  mil- 
lion, nor  even  forty-five  million.  Cer- 
tainly thirty  million  will  be  the  maxi- 
mum employed,  no  less  than  thirty 
million   the    minimum    unemployed. 

No,  you  haven't  heard  too  much  of 
the  many  authoritative  forecasts  on 
this  situation.  It  Is  not  good  for  busi- 
ness to  broadcast  them  widely.  The 
American  public  might  commence  to 
wonder,  to  think  or  even  (and,  dear  me, 
this  mustn't  happen!)  to  act.  But  one 
survey  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  particularly  note- 
worthy. It  is  only  open  to  criticism  on 
account  of  its  extreme  conservatism. 
This  report  bases  Its  conclusions  on 
employment  conditions  on  the  ex- 
pected total  of  employables,  and  on 
the  measured  increase  of  productivity 
per  man-hour  between  1924  and  1941. 
That  increase  was  33%.  By  extending 
this  increase,  which  amounts  to  21/2% 
per  year,  compounded  annually,  into 
the  year  1946,  it  arrives  at  a  total  of 
191/2  million  unemployed.  But,  actually 
most  of  this  Increase  in  productivity 
per  man-hour  occurred  between  1936 
and  1941,  so  that  actually  the  yearly 
increase  which  should  be  used  in  look- 
ing forward  to  the  year  1946  is  nearly 
5%  and  points  to  a  total  of  more  than 
thirty  million  unemployed  to  be  ex- 
pected at  that  time. 

,  Why    will    America's    Price    System 
after  the  war  be  short  those  thirty  mil- 


lion jobs?  Why  will  it  be  unable  to  use 
the  sixty  billion  man-hours  of  human 
toil  per  year  so  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinued life  of  the  Price  System?  This 
story  has  been  told  by  Technocracy 
many  times  before,  in  more  detail  than 
we  have  space  for  here.  The  full  answer 
is  more  interesting  than  the  best  'Who- 
Dun-lf  story  of  fact  or  fiction.  It  is  the 
enthralling,  exciting  story  of  the  growth 
of  American  technology,  the  story  of 
that  force  majeure  that  with  the  first 
application  of  steam  to  the  processes 
of  production  and  distribution,  began, 
over  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  to 
shape  America's  destiny. 

Today  in  this  country  and  on  this 
Continent,  though  moralists  may  whine 
that  plenty  of  human  toil  Is  necessary 
for  the  survival  of  civilization,  though 
the  leaders  of  big  business  and  other 
minority  groups  which  are  beneficiaries 
of  the  Price  System  point  out  that 
plenty  of  jobs  are  necessary  for  the 
survival  of  the  Price  System,  tech- 
nology moves  relentlessly  forward. 
Technology  is  constantly  pushing  out 
man-hours  In  production,  by  pushing  in 
kilowatt-hours,  constantly  increasing 
the  quantity  that  America  can  pro- 
duce of  all  that  we  need  for  full  and 
generous  living,  but  decreasing  the 
amount  of  human  work  necessary  to 
produce  it.  Technology  is  destroying 
jobs,  but  building  an  abundance  for 
all  of  us. 

Of  those  sixty  million  jobs  so  glibly 
promised  by  America's  politicians,  in- 
dustrialists and  others,  thirty  million 
exist  only  in  the  imaginations  of  those 
who  promise  them.  Thirty  million  of 
them  are  phantom  jobs.  When  peace 
finally  comes,  the  shut  down  of  produc- 
tion for  war  and  the  swift  advances  of 
technology  during  the  war  will  have 
swept  no  less  than  thirty  million  of 
them  Into  the  oblivion  of  America's 
dead  past.  That  full  employment 
status,  so  naively  predicted  by  our 
economic  soothsayers  and  so  certainly 
and  urgently  required  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Price  System  after  the  war, 
can  never  be  attained. 

But  by  the  Installation  of  Total  Con- 
scription of  North  America's  men, 
machines,  materiel  and  money,  full  dis- 
tribution of  the  plenty  with  which  this 
Continent's  resources  and  technology 
have  endowed  us  can  be  achieved. 
Shall  we,  then,  continue  to  fight  a  los- 
ing rear  guard  action  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  obsolete  status  ouo,  a  battle 
that  can  end  only  in  social  chaos?  Or 
shall  we  advance  freely  and  firmly  on 
that  road   so  well   marked   and   lighted 


by  Technocracy,  that  road  which  leads 
to  abundance  and  security  for  all  of 
us?  Let  all  North  Americans  realize 
that  the  time  when  that  decision  must 
be  made  will  soon  be  here.  Let  us  alt 
be  sure,  Americans,  that  we  make  that 
decision  correctly! 

— N.  Jerome  Bowen. 

Profits  Thrive  on  Death 

Even  the  comic  strips  are  indicative' 
of  the  close  association  of  business 
profits  to  the  advances  and  reversals 
of  our  fighting  forces. 

A  recent  cartoon  pictured  two  wait- 
resses, one  of  whom  was  hanging  up 
a  sign  which  read  'The  customer  is  al- 
ways right.'  She  was  explaining  to  the 
other  waitress,  "The  boss  told  me  to 
hang  this  up  every  time  our  Armies 
are  winning." 

Although  Intended  to  provoke 
laughter,  there  is  no  humor  in  the 
thought  that  'good'  business  depends 
on   American    reverses. 

On  January  5,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times   reported: 

"The  stock  market,  on  balance, 
scored  its  sixth  successive  advance  to- 
day and  registered  another  peak  for 
the  past  seven  years,  although  many 
leaders  were  stalled  by  profit  cashing. 

"Selected  rails  and  industrials  kept 
the  ball  in  play  as  idle  funds  continued 
to  bolster  favorites.  Inflationary  impli- 
cations of  a  prolonged  war,  calling  for 
huge  Government  spending,  still  pro- 
vided the  principal  buying  inspiration." 

This  rise  in  stocks  took  place  as  our 
fighting  men  were  being  pushed  back 
along  the  Western  Front.  Then,  as  our 
armies  began  to  advance,  a  change 
came  to  the  stock  market,  according  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  January 
16,   which   stated: 

"Armament-rated  stocks,  led  by 
rails  and  steels,  suffered  one  of  the 
sharpest  sell-offs  of  the  past  several 
months  in  today's  market  as  the  good 
war  news  revived  thoughts  of  a  pos- 
sible German  collapse  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  reconversion  difficulties 
for  home  industry." 

These  reports  can  be  Interpreted  In 
only  one  way:  War- — -the  killing  of 
America's  sons  and  the  wasting  of 
America's  resources — Is  good  for  bus- 
iness! Shall  corporate  enterprise  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs? 
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We  Will  Have  Flying  Wings 

America  Will  be   Forced  by  the  March  of  Events  to 
Adopt  Use  of  Aircraft  Compatible  With  Today's  Needs 


WHEN  Billy  Mitchell  proved  the 
superiority  of  airpower  in 
1921  we  allowed  him  to  be 
stripped  of  rank  and  comnnand,  and 
finally  court-martialed  for  defying  tra- 
dition. 

Although  this  total  World  War  has 
proven  Billy  Mitchell's  statements  be- 
yond any  doubt,  we  find  not  only  our 
own  industries  and  our  own  country, 
but  other  countries  as  well,  more  In- 
terested in  postwar  air  commerce  than 
In  uniting  and  strengthening  their  air- 
power  to  hasten   the  end  of  this  war. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  the  stress 
of  war,  yet  we  find  companies  here  at 
home  engaged  in  a  mad  scramble  for 
postwar  commercial  overseas  air 
routes,  while  the  United  States  and 
her  allies  send  delegates  to  an  inter- 
national air  conference  to  scramble 
for  the  lion's  share  of  the  gravy  ex- 
pected from  postwar  air  transporta- 
tion. 

A  private  little  war  rages  here  at 
home  over  postwar  routes.  Pan-Ameri- 
can and  United  Airlines  hope  to  mo- 
nopolize overseas  air  transport  by  ob- 
taining    overseas     flying     rights,     with 


others  permitted  to  participate  only 
in  stock  purchases.  But  17  other  major 
commercial  airlines  have  united  in  a 
fight  for  a  'controlled  competition' 
plan,  which  will  enable  them  to  get  on 
the  gravy  train,  while  they  'control 
competition'  by  keeping  the  smaller 
lines  here  at  home. 

htigh  hopes  were  held  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  world  air  traffic  in  postwar 
air  trade  when  delegates  from  several 
countries  met  for  the  International  air 
conference  In  Chicago  last  November, 
but  their  hopes  were  short-lived.  Since 
the  United  States  already  has  80%  of 
the  world's  air  business  as  well  as  the 
commercial  planes  already  built  to 
take  care  of  It,  American  delegates 
expected  other  countries  to  guarantee 
that  American  airlines  could  get 
started  at  once,  taking  advantage  of 
superior  American  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities, without  waiting  for  other  coun- 
tries to  catch  up  to  the  competitive 
position  that  we  hold  today. 

hlowever.  Great  Britain  splashed 
cold  water  on  this  proposition  by  de- 
manding that  the  world's  air  traffic  be 


_^  Veteran  of  many  bombings  over  Japan  and   Europe,  the  B-29  Superfortress  is  the  largest 
l_      bomber    now    in    use    by    the    American    Air    Force. — Boeing    Aircraft    Corporation    photo. 


divided  on  a  50-50  basis,  regardless 
of  America's  competitive  position. 
They  held  out  for  a  stipulation  that 
airlines  making  long  international  hops 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pick  up  pay 
passengers  and  freight  at  Intermediate 
stops  on  the  way  to  the  ultimate  des- 
tination. Such  long  distance  flights 
are  not  commercially  possible  unless 
business  can  be  picked  up  along  the 
way. 

After  six  weeks  of  quibbling  here 
are  the  results:  No  nation — by  the 
fact  of  Its  strategic  geographical  po- 
sition— can  block  the  passage  of  an 
international  airline.  The  right  to  safe 
transit  in  and  out  Is  assured.  Individ- 
ual nations  will  determine  by  negotia- 
tion with  one  another,  the  terms  under 
which  passengers  and  freight  will  be 
carried.  And  where  are  we?  Right 
where  we  were  before  the  war,  as  far 
as  international  air  trade  is  concerned. 

While  we  have  been  losing  time  and 
unity  squabbling  over  postwar  air 
routes,  the  need  for  more  and  more 
planes  has  grown  more  acute.  Air- 
craft companies  plead  for  help,  and 
the  government  threatens  to  conscript 
labor  to  produce  planes.  This  seems 
to  Indicate  some  realization  of  the 
vital  Importance  of  airpower  to  win 
the  war,  but  if  this  Is  so,  we  realize 
It  some  20  years  too  late.  As  a  result, 
planes  that  should  have  been  in  the 
fight — that  should  have  won  the  vic- 
tory ere  this — are  still  on  the  drawing 
boards,   and   in  the  blueprint  stage. 

Necessities  of  war  have  forced 
changes  In  the  design  of  planes  and 
armament,  and  we  are  progressing. 
But  progress  Is  slow  partly  because 
each  company  improves  its  own  indi- 
vidual model,  resulting  In  a  series  of 
single  advances.  There  is  no  over-all 
coordination.  Let  us  investigate  some 
of  these  improvements. 

The  P-47  Thunderbolt,  produced  by 
Republic  Aviation,  was  first  flown  in 
1937,  but  was  Ignored  by  the  Army. 
It  used  a  2000-horsepower,  air-cooled 
engine;  It  had  a  range  of  3000  miles, 
in   comparison   with   600  for  the   P-40; 
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and  was  a  weapon  which  with  its  guns 
alone  was  capable  of  sinking  a  de- 
stroyer. It  was  not  the  type  of  plane 
to  be  a  complement  to  the  infantry, 
but  was  a  weapon  of  great  striking 
power  in  its  own  right.  However  the 
planes  were  not  adopted  and  put  into 
production  until  unfavorable  publicity 
forced  their  use. 

The  P-47  makes  better  than  400 
miles  an  hour  and  can  make  power 
dives  at  a  speed  greater  than  700 
miles  an  hour.  It  has  eight  .50  caliber 
machine  guns,  four  at  each  side.  It 
can  carry  two  1000-pound  bombs,  one 
under  each  wing.  The  new  model  has 
added  several  hundred  horsepower 
for  emergency  operation  through  wa- 
ter injection.  Increased  interna!  fuel 
capacity  gives  it  double  its  former 
range  of  action,  and  paddle  props 
have  added  400  feet  per  minute  to 
climbing  speed. 

The  Lockheed  Lightning  P-38  was 
also  shelved  by  the  Army  for  some 
time.  Its  first  flights  were  made  in 
1935,  but  the  plane  was  rejected  re- 
peatedly with  various  excuses.  The 
first  models  were  built  with  air-cooled, 
radial  engines.  The  general  staff  fa- 
vored V-type,  liquid-cooled  engines  In 
spite  of  lower  horsepower.  Lightnings 
have  been  used  as  ground  strafers, 
dog  fighters,  tank  destroyers,  medium 
attack  bombers  and  photographic 
ships.  They  have  been  improved  to  the 
point  where  they  have  a  range  of  I  100 
miles  and  are  capable  of  giving  pro- 
tection on  bombing  missions  as  far 
as  375  miles  distant. 

Metal  wing  strips  'hinged  to  the  un- 
der side  of  the  Lightning's  wings,  con- 
trol the  ship  in  a  35,000-foot  power 
dive.  A  button  on  the  control  wheel 
releases  the  dive  flaps  or  retracts 
them  so  level  speed  is  not  reduced. 
In  a  dive,  the  plane  is  so  controlled 
that  the  ship  levels  off  within  3000  to 
4000  feet  after  the  flyer  begins  to 
pull  out.  Instead  of  shaking  out  of  con- 
trol and  tumbling  to  earth. 

In  a  dive,  masses  of  air  pile  up  like 
snow  in  front  of  the  wing.  They  break 
off  In  chunks  and  careen  onto  the  tail 
surfaces.  The  plane  tosses  In  the  tur- 
bulent currents.  At  low  speeds  the 
air  Is  noncompresslble  like  water.  At 
supersonic  speeds  the  air  compresses 
and  expands  as  the  pressure  Increases 
or  decreases.  Between  the  two  ex- 
tremes is  a  broad  belt  where  the  air 
currents  go  helter-skelter,  making  the 
plane  shimmy.  Unlike  ordinary  dive 
flaps,  these  new  ones  do  not  materially 


A  75  mm.  cannon  and  four  .50  caliber  machine  guns  protrude  from  the  nose  of  this  B-25  J 
Mitchell  bomber.  Other  armament  includes:  four  fixed  guns  firing  forward,  two  on  either 
side  of  the  fuselage;  two  waist  guns;  two  tail  guns  and  two  upper  turret  guns. 

FRONT  COVER: 

The  B-25  J  Mitchell  bomber  which  is  contributing  to  the  success  of  our  fighting  forces  in 

all  theaters  of  this  war.  — North  American  Aviation,   inc.  photos. 


reduce  the  dive  speed,  and  are  said 
to  be  a  complete  solution  throughout 
the  tactical  speed  range  of  today's 
aircraft.  Flap  kits  have  been  sent  to 
the  war  theaters  for  modification  of 
earlier  P-38  fighters. 

The  Lightning  F-5,  a  photo  plane 
version  of  the  P-38,  is  making  history. 
(See  'Eyes  in  the  Sky,'  The  TECHNO- 
CRAT, December  1943.)  Stripped  of 
its  armament,  the  F-5  is  several  hun- 
dred pounds  lighter  than  the  fighter, 
and  is  capable  of  an  added  iO  miles 
per  hour  speed  with  greatly  Improved 
flight  characteristics.  It  carries  a  bat- 
tery of  charting  and  reconnaissance 
cameras  with  lenses  varying  from  6 
inches    to    40    Inches. 

Latest  device  used  on  these  planes 
Is  a  shutterless,  continuous-strip  camera. 
Used  on  low  level  flights.  It  takes  one 
long,  uninterrupted  flow  of  pictures  in- 
stead of  a  series  of  snaps.  The  film 
winds  past  a  narrow  slit  in  the  camera, 
Its  speed  synchronized  to  the  speed 
and  altitude  of  the  plane. 

Newest  development  In  the  Ameri- 
can aircraft  field  is  the  adoption  of 
jet  propulsion  motors,  first  designed 
and  developed  by  Germany.  These 
new  power  units  are  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  conventional  internal 
combustion  engine  In  wide  use  today. 


Jet  po/zer  units  or  rockets  are  at- 
tached to  the  fuselage  or  wings  of 
planes  already  built.  When  the  pilot 
needs  this  extra  lift  in  taking  off,  or 
an  extra  burst  of  speed  In  combat,  he 
merely  operates  a  control  that  opens 
the  apertures  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
cylinders.  Jets  of  white  exhaust  hiss 
out  and  down,  at  the  same  time  the 
pilot  advances  the  throttle  to  speed 
the  plane's  engine  and  propeller.  This 
enables  the  plane  to  take  off  on  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  runway. 

Germany  has  had  the  Messerschmitt 
jet-propulsion  planes  in  use  for  some 
time.  These  planes  have  an  absurdly 
simple  mechanism  compared  to  that 
of  the  Internal  combustion  engine  of 
the  conventional  plane.  Air  is  ab- 
sorbed into  a  duct  at  the  front  of  the 
plane,  compressed,  and  passed  Into  a 
chamber  where  liquid  fuel  is  ignited. 
The  resulting  gases  pass  through  tur- 
bines, which  help  drive  the  mechanism 
that  compresses  the  air,  then  Into 
tubes  from  which  they  finally  emerge 
at  enormous  speed. 

The  German  robot  bomb  uses  an 
'impulse  duct'  engine  similar  to  the  jet 
propulsion  set-up.  Air  which  It  traps 
at  the  front  Is  Ignited  and  expanded 
with  low-grade  gasoline  and  hurled  out 
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The     new    A-26     Invader    all-purpose     bomber    carries    flexible     assortment     of    armament, 
bombs  and  fuel.   (All   armament  has   been   deleted   from   photograph.) 

— Douglas  Aircraft  Company   Inc.   photo. 


through  jets  at  the  rear.  Tliis  appara- 
tus is  simple  and  easy  to  make. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  value  of 
jet  planes  as  short-range  interceptors, 
since  their  speed  enables  them  to 
meet  enemy  planes  long  before  the 
latter  are  able  to  get  close  to  their 
targets.  In  its  present  form  the  jet- 
propelled  plane  has  an  advantage  of 
better  than  a  hundred  miles  an  hour 
over  the  conventional  plane,  hlow- 
ever  there  are  some  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  before  these  planes  can  be 
perfected. 

Many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  firepower  of  our  fighting 
planes.  Northrop's  P-61  Black  Widow 
carries  .50  caliber  machine  guns  in  a 
revolving  turret  which  can  be  con- 
trolled and  fired  by  the  pilot  or  by 
either  one  of  two  gunners  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  plane. 

Primary  control  rests  with  the  gun- 
ner in  the  forward  sighting  station,  but 
the  gunner  In  the  rear  blister  can  take 
over  when  the  turret  Is  not  in  use  by 
merely  grasping  a  switch.  The  pilot 
takes  control  to  strafe  ground  objec- 
tives. 

All  three  guns  have  movable  sights 
and  the  mechanism  automatically 
aligns  the  turret  guns  with  the  sights. 
The  guns  respond  so  quickly  to  changes 
in  sighting  that  they  can  be  raised 
from  a  level  position  to  a  60-degree 
angle   in   a   little  more  than   a   second. 


North  American's  B-25  Mitchell 
Bomber  carries  eighteen  .50  caliber 
machine  guns,  14  of  which  fire  for- 
ward. Besides  the  nose  cluster,  four 
are  In  'blisters'  on  either  side  of  the 
fuselage  and  two  are  in  the  upper 
turret.  All  12  of  the  fixed  guns  are 
fired  by  the  pilot.  Two  guns  are  in 
the  power  tail  turret  and  two  in  the 
waist. 

The  Flying  Fortress  B- 1 7  has  more 
visibility,  more  armor,  more  ammuni- 
tion and  a  reflector  sight  to  aid  the 
tail  gunner  in  a  newly-designed, 
smooth-operating  turret.  The  Fortress 
now  has  staggered  waist  gun  ports  so 
the  gunners  won't  get  In  each  other's 
way — ports  that  are  enlarged  and 
closed  with  plexiglass  to  keep  out  the 
sub-zero  cold  of  the  stratosphere.  The 
new  tall  stinger  can  pour  out  half 
again  as  many  rounds  as  the  old  type, 
and  the  twin  .50's  have  a  90-degree 
swing  of  fire  throughout  the  cone  as 
compared  with  60  degrees  on  the  old 
type.  Other  improvements  include  full 
plexiglass  sides  and  top  which  give 
the  gunner  a  better  and  quicker  view 
of  attacking  fighters,  while  Its  reflec- 
tor sight  gives  him  a  better  shot  and 
Its  armor  plate  provides  needed  pro- 
tection against  ack-ack  and  machine 
gun  slugs.  Additional  protection  also 
has  been  added  In  an  expansive  quad- 
rangle of  Inch-thick,  bullet-proof  glass 
In  front  of  the  gunner's  face. 


With  the  advent  of  Boeing  Air- 
craft's B-29  Superfortress,  the  B-17 
took  a  back  seat.  Last  November,  the 
20th  Air  Force  announced  that  a  mis- 
sion of  B-29's  hitting  Rangoon,  Burma, 
carried  'the  largest  bomb  loads  per 
airplane  so  far  known  to  have  been 
lifted  In  aerial  warfare.'  Since  the 
Rangoon  strike  was  launched  from 
bases  in  India,  this  was  approximately 
an  800-mIle  run.  The  highest  reported 
previous  figure  was  for  the  R.A.F.'s 
Lancaster  bombers,  which  carried 
around  9  tons  on  short  missions  and 
about  5  tons  on  longer  strikes. 

hiere  are  some  details  on  the  B-29: 

Wing  span,  141  feet;  length,  98  feet; 
height,  at  tail,  27  feet;  speed,  over  300 
miles  an  hour;  range,  figures  restricted, 
but  it  is  said  to  top  that  of  the   B-17. 

Landing  gear:  tricycle  type,  with  two 
balloon  tires  on  each  axle,  inflated  at 
pressure  lower  than  a  bicycle  tire,  to 
cushion  shock.  Diameter  of  nose  wheel 
tires,  three  feet;  main  wheels,  four  feet, 
eight    inches. 

Armament:  .50  caliber  machine  guns 
and  20  mm.  cannon,  which  can  be  op- 
erated   by    remote    control. 

Bomb  load:  10  tons.  The  B-17  has 
carried  3  tons  on  long  missions,  6  to 
8  tons  on  shorter  missions.  Gas  load: 
around  8000  gallons.  Army  Air  Force 
announcement  of  gasoline  and  bomb 
load  capacity  did  not  reveal  whether 
the  bomb  load  was  possible  with  the 
8000-gallon  fuel  load,  which  would  weigh 
18  tons. 

Engines:  four  18  cylinder  Wright  Cy- 
clone air-cooled,  with  double  super- 
chargers; horsepower,  2200  at  takeoff, 
rated  at  2000  hp.;  propellers,  Hamilton 
Standard  four-bladed  electric,  l6'/2  feet 
in  diameter. 

A  fifth  engine  inside  the  fuselage 
does  various  jobs,  but  its  main  purpose 
Is  starting  the  four  wing  engines.  Bat- 
teries powerful  enough  to  do  the  job 
would  be  far  too  heavy. 

By  means  of  huge  flaps,  the  wing  is 
capable  of  acquiring  several  different 
sets  of  characteristics  which  produce 
faster  flight  as  well  as  better  take-off 
and   easier   landing. 

The  cabin  of  the  Superfortress  is 
perfectly  pressurized  by  a  special  de- 
vice which  keeps  the  pressure  inside 
the  cabin  practically  unchanged  as  the 
plane  enters  the  rarifled  layers  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  soundproof  fuselage 
is  heated  as  the  temperature  outside 
drops.  The  crew  can  operate  and 
move  about  without  oxygen  masks  as 
freely  as  if  the  plane  were  flying  at 
2000  or  3000  feet.  This  cabin  com- 
fort is  of  military  value,  since  it  pre- 
vents travel  fatigue. 
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Boeing  has  displayed  a  commercial 
model  of  the  B-29  with  Identical  wings, 
tail  surfaces  and  landing  gear.  The 
'377'  is  a  double-deck  luxury  airtrans- 
port with  a  cruising  speed  of  340 
miles  an  hour,  has  more  than  a  3500- 
mile  range,  and  can  carry  up  to  100 
passengers.  It  measures  110  feet  4 
inches,  12  feet  longer  than  the  Super- 
fortress. 

The  two  decks  are  based  on  a 
streamlined  joining  of  a  longer  upper 
deck  with  the  basic  lower  level,  making 
possible  three  operating  combinations: 

I.  As  a  highspeed,  low  fare  trans- 
port (operating  cost  is  estimated 
at  I  cent  a  passenger  mile)  with 
a  capacity  of  100  passengers  in 
all  cabins. 

As  a  luxury  sleeper  plane,  with 
72  day  seats  of  36  berths.  The 
rear  lower  cabin  Is  designed  as 
an  observation  dining  room  and 
cocktail  lounge  for  14  persons. 
As  an  all-cargo  plane,  with  a 
drive-up  ramp  In  the  rear,  and 
a  usable  cargo  volume  of  3000 
cubic  feet  and  a  maximum  cargo 
payload  of  35,000  pounds. 


RIGHT: 

The  B-24  Liberator,  powered  by  four 
1200-hp.  engines,  has  a  range  of  nnore 
than  3000  miles  and  a  speed  in  excess 
of  300   m.p.h; 

BELOW: 

The  'Flying  Jeep'  above  its  'big  bro- 
ther,' a  B-24  Liberator,  is  used  for 
reconnaisance. 

— Consolidated    Vultee  Aircraft 
Corporation  photos. 


2. 


3. 


Secret  tests  have  been  made  of 
Consolidated-Vultee's  B-36,  but  no 
details  have  as  yet  been  given  out, 
hlowever  It  has  been  described  as 
'the  largest  airplane  that  has  been 
attempted  In  this  country.'  Neverthe- 
less, its  commercial  counterpart,  the 
C-37,  is  almost  ready  for  test  flights. 
The  C-37  can  carry  150  passengers 
and  30,000  pounds  of  baggage  at  a 
cruising  speed  of  over  200  miles  an 
hour. 

The  wing  span  Is  about  230  feet  and 
the  length  1 82  feet.  Gross  weight  is 
more  than  130  tons.  Six  3000-hp.  en- 
gines with  pusher-propeller  installations 
constitute    the    power    plant.     New    al- 


loys containing  a  considerable  amount 
of  magnesium  are  used  in  the  all-metal 
structure. 

No  wonder  we  have  superior  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  conducting 
overseas  air  routes!  In  the  midst  of  a 
total  war  we  have  taken  time  out  to 
design  and  produce  gigantic  luxury 
liners  complete  with  dining  salons  and 
cocktail   lounges! 

In  the  meantime,  Japan  is  getting 
prepared  for  an  all-out  offensive  In  the 
Far  East.  According  to  an  article  by 
Devon  Francis  in  a  recent  Issue  of 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  our  con- 
tempt for  Japanese  aircraft  is  ill- 
placed.    Several  planes  have  been  cap- 
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The  sfory  of  progress  in  aviation  indicates  that  we  will  be  forced  eventually  to  adopt 
use  of  the  Flying  Wing  for  the  safety  and  security  of  this  Continent.  How  long  we 
delay  the  use  of  this  effective  striking  weapon  depends  upon  the  people  of  North  America. 


tured  recently  which  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  best  planes  we  are  turn- 
ing out,  while  several  Jap  planes  are 
so  new  we  have  not  yet  brought  any 
down  sufficiently  intact  for  thorough 
examination. 

One  of  the  maior  reasons  why  the 
Japanese  have  been  able  to  match 
us,  and  in  some  cases  excel  us  In 
plane  production,  is  their  resourceful- 
ness in  adopting  equipment  designed 
and  developed  by  other  countries, 
and  then  improving  on  it  for  their  own 
use. 

The  Douglas  DC4  no  doubt  fur- 
nished the  Japs  with  a  lot  of  useful  in- 
formation. After  creating  a  sensation 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  San  Francisco 
and  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  in 
1939,  this  plane  was  sold  to  Japan, 
less  than  two  years  before  Pearl  hHar- 
bor.  The  DC4  was  not  only  dismantled 
and  shipped  to  Japan,  but  a  crew  was 
also  furnished  to  instruct  assembling 
and  flying  the  plane. 

The  Japanese  have  devised  ingeni- 
ous defensive  tactics  and  have  made 
sizeable  advances  in  plane  designs,  in 
the  correction  of  deficient  parts  and 
in  large-scale  production  methods. 
They  are  taking  advantage  of  our  pre- 
occupation in  Europe  to  perfect  their 
alrpower  in  preparation  for  a  long 
and  bitter  war  in  the  Far  East. 


Like  the  Germans,  the  Japanese  are 
concentrating  on  the  production  of 
fighter  aircraft.  hHowever  they  are  still 
building  two-motor  bombers  in  quan- 
tity and  are  experimenting  with  a  four- 
engined  ship  designed  for  long-ranged 
aerial  counterattacks.  These  planes  are 
similar  to  our  B-29's. 

The  new  heavy  planes  are  well- 
armed  and  well-armored,  reflecting  a 
radical  change  in  design  trend  In  the 
last  few  months.  The  Jap  planes  used 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war  were 
small,  light,  lightly  armed  and  withoul 
armor  plate.  Finished  much  better 
than  our  own  aircraft,  they  could  out- 
climb  and  out-speed  our  planes,  and 
had   high  ceilings. 

hHowever,  early  Japanese  armament 
was  inadequate.  Fighters  and  bomb- 
ers were  equipped  with  low-velocity 
machine  guns.  The  aluminum-alloy  skin 
of  early  Jap  fighters  was  so  thin  that 
it  peeled  off  when  it  received  a  good 
burst  of  gunfire  from  behind,  and  fuel 
tanks,  unprotected  by  self-sealing 
compositions   exploded   easily. 

Today  the  Dinah  Mark  II,  a  twin- 
engine  Jap  fighter,  can  rise  to  a  height 
of  10,000  feet  In  approximately  three 
minutes,  and  the  twin-engined  bomber, 
Betty,  carries  a  new  power-operated 
gun    turret.     The   Japs   were   ahead   of 


us  for  months  with  bomber  nose  and 
tail  turrets  that  could  be  rotated  360 
degrees  to  permit  gunners  to  cover 
any  angle  of  attack,  front  or  rear. 

These  improvements  in  Japanese 
alrpower  indicate  that  they  are  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  resist  to  the  end  in 
the  battle  of  the  Far  East,  where  they 
will  have  the  advantage  of  extensive 
air  installations. 

And  we  are  exhibiting  models  of 
luxury  liners,  and  fighting  among  our- 
selves and  our  allies  for  postwar  air 
commerce! 

We  have  made  progress  In  the 
past  few  years — but  we  have  not  pro- 
gressed fast  enough.  We  still  hate  to 
deviate  from  traditional  paths,  just  as 
we  did  24  years  ago  when  Billy 
Mitchell  issued  his  inopportune  warn- 
ing. We  still  need  foresight — we  still 
need   Flying  Wings! 

Four  faults  stand  out  with  the  proved 
performance  on  the  battlefronts  of 
present  airplane  design: 

1.  Inadequate  flying  range.  It  is 
obvious  that  heavy  bomber  range 
should  be  even  more  than  the  5000 
miles  expected  of  the  B-29.  Six  thou- 
sand miles  would  not  be  a  great 
enough  distance  to  carry  out  all 
bombing  missions  round-trip,  nonstop 
from  bases  on  the  North  American 
Continent. 

2.  Big  bomber  dependence  on 
fighter  escort  before  and  after  hitting 
their  targets.  Each  bomber  should  also 
carry  sufficient  defensive  firepower  to 
render  unnecessary  an  'umbrella'  can- 
opy of  fighter  planes  and  an  excessive 
load  of  protective  armament. 

3.  Insufficient  bomb  load.  Our  Su- 
perfortresses carry  only  10  tons  of 
bombs.  We  need  bombers  carrying  a 
load  of  50  tons  of  super-block-busters 
which  could  pulverize  the  target. 

4.  Dependence  on  Intricate  bomb- 
sights  to  hit  targets. 

Compare  today's  planes  with  Tech- 
nocracy's   Flying  Wing: 

RANGE 12,000   miles 

CEILING 35-40,000  feet 

WINGSPREAD...... 330   feet 

SPEED ' Over  300  m.p.h. 

BOMB   LOAD 50  tons 

The  Flying  Wing  has  no  fuselage; 
all  machinery  and  facilities  are  within 
the  aerodynamically  designed  wing 
Itself.  The  bomber,  with  its  wingspread 
of  330  feet  can  carry  50  tons  of  bombs 
for  6000  miles  and  return  without  re- 
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fueling.  Powered  by  huge  multi-motors 
with  eight  pusher-type  propellers,  two 
on  each  shaft,  the  bomber  will  have  a 
ceiling  of  35,000  to  40,000  feet  and  a 
speed  of  over  300  miles  per  hour. 

Technocracy's  Flying  Wing  is  pri- 
marily a  bomber,  but  it  can  be  used 
for  the  transport  of  troops  and  war 
equipment  and  as  a  bulk  freighter  of 
the  skies.  It  would  solve  the  submarine 
problem  and  the  difficulties  of  wartime 
ocean  transport.  With  its  bomb  racks 
and  armament  removed,  its  useful  load 
would  greatly  exceed  50  tons  of 
freight.  With  this  load  it  would  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  8  to   10  hours. 

As  a  bomber,  the  Flying  Wing 
would  require  no  protecting  escort  of 
fighter  planes.  The  Flying  Fortress  has 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  a 
heavily  armed  bomber  In  protecting 
Itself,  but  the  Flying  Wing  would  have 
many  times  the  firepower  of  the 
Fortress.      Its    great    size    and    weight 


would  enable  it  to  carry  guns  of  a 
caliber    now    Impractical    for   aircraft. 

The  Flying  Wing  is  designed  for 
technological  mass  production,  utiliz- 
ing plastics  to  a  great  extent.  No 
rivets  or  hand  methods  would  enter 
Into  Its  construction.  Planes  of  this 
size  and  type  cannot  be  produced  by 
methods  used  In  the  aviation  Industry 
today,  but  once  the  production  lines 
were  built,  the  planes  would  roll  out 
at  unprecedented  speed. 

Flying  Wings  could  drop  275,000 
tons  of  bombs  In  one  single  raid  of 
5500  planes!  By  dropping  these 
bombs  In  pattern  formation  covering 
the  entire  target  area,  a  large  fascist 
city  such  as  Berlin  or  Tokio  could  be 
completely  wiped  out.  The  Wings 
need  travel  over  their  objectives  only 
once. 

The  necessities  of  war  will  sooner  or 
later  force  the  production  of  these 
gigantic    bombers.     In    the    meantime. 


the  same  lack  of  foresight  which  de- 
layed production  of  the  P-47  and  the 
P-38  Is  delaying  production  of  the  Fly- 
ing Wing  bomber,  although  the  blue- 
prints were  offered  to  the  United 
States  Government  more  than  three 
years  ago. 

America  has  victory  and  supremacy 
within  its  grasp.  No  other  country  has 
the  capacity  and  skill  to  produce  Fly- 
ing Wing  Bombers  in  numbers.  But 
Technocracy's  Flying  Wing  cannot  be 
built  by  today's  production  methods. 
The  evils  of  mismanagement,  Ineffici- 
ency and  downright,  sabotage  in  the 
preservation  of  Price  System  principles 
must  cease  if  America  is  to  success- 
fully liquidate  the  fascists  at  home  and 
abroad.  Total  Conscription,  with  Na- 
tional Service  from  All  and  Profits  to 
None,  would  make  possible  the  mass 
production  of  Flying  Wings  to  bring 
a  speedy  victory  with  a  minimum  loss 
°f  I'fe.  —Phyllis  Taylor 


The  map  shows  the  minimum  area  for  the  maximum  defense  of  the  North  American  Continent.  The  small  circles  indicate 
bases  from  which  Flying  Wings  could  strike  out  to  protect  this  Continent  from  any  enemy.  Other  long  range  bombers, 
fighter  interceptors  and  trainer  planes  would  complete  our  needs  for  adequate  aJrpower.  (For  full  details  of  the  defen:e 
of  this    Continent    read    'America    Now    and    Forever,'    TECHNOCRACY    Magazine,   A-19   issue.) 
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Business  Before  Victory 

"The  key  to  Allied  war  strategy,  and 
part  of  Allied  political  strategy,  too, 
is  shipping.  There's  not  enough  dry- 
cargo   tonnage   to   meet   all   demands. 

"Part  of  the  deficiency  can  be  over- 
come by  cutting  down  nonessential 
uses,  speeding  turn-arounds,  etc.  But 
unless  the  European  war  ends  before 
summer,  a  choice  may  have  to  be 
made  between  slowing  up  the  Pacific 
offensive  and  putting  the  liberated 
areas  of  Europe  back  on  their  feet." 
— Newsweek,  January  8,    1945. 

Have  We  Fought  in  Vain? 

"According  to  Albert  Norden,  Far- 
ben  is  now  working  South  America 
from  Argentina  all  the  way  up  to 
Mexico,  having  been  hand  in  glove 
with  the  Nazi  party  and  its  spies.  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Kilgore  some  of 
these  cartelists  have  just  concluded  a 
very  hush-hush  conference  at  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  at  which  he  fears  were  hatched 
plans  for  post-war  cartelization  of  the 
world.  Unless  an  absolute  divorce  can 
be  brought  about  between  Farben 
and  its  cartel  associates  in  America, 
we  cannot  hope  for  an  honest  and 
complete  victory  in  this  war." 

— The   Protestant,   January    1945. 

A  Lost  Cause 

"For  those  politicians  who  are  con- 
tinually leading  American  Producers 
and  Labor  astray  by  promising  the  res- 
toration of  foreign  trade,  and  for 
those  who  are  still  looking  for  foreign 
trade  to  bring  prosperity  to  the 
American  nation  we  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  following: 

"In  1933  President  Roosevelt  com- 
missioned George  Peek,  the  nation's 
leading  foreign  trade  expert,  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  America's  foreign 
trade  between  the  years  1896  and 
1934,  a  period  of  38  years. 
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"With  the  $50,000  furnished  Mr. 
Peek,  he  began  his  survey  and  one  year 
later  submitted  it  to  Roosevelt.  No 
one  ever  heard  anything  about  it  as 
Peek  concluded  his  report  with  this 
statement: 

'Our  Foreign  Trade  for  the  38 
years  between  1896  and  1934  did  not 
bring  us  a  profit,  but  brought  us  in- 
stead a  loss  of  twenty-two  billion 
dollars.' 

— California  Mining  Journal, 
January   1945. 

Will  Franco  Win  Again? 

"The  Administration's  policy  In 
Spain  has  struck  a  commercial  trade 
snag.  These  are  the  circumstances: 
Spain  has  ordered  several  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  American  industrial 
equipment.  It  Is  available  and  not 
needed  for  the  war.  Spain  will  pay 
cash  and  carry  the  goods  away  in  its 
own   ships. 

"But  here's  the  dilemma:  If  the  sale 
goes  through,  the  equipment  will 
strengthen  the  economic  position  of 
Franco.  If  it  Is  stopped,  Spain  will  go 
elsewhere  (England)  and  U.  S.  business- 
men will  lose  not  only  the  profits  from 
the  transaction  but  the  future  replace- 
ment-parts business  after  Franco  is 
through. 

"Currently,  most  policymakers  are 
inclined  to  permit  the  deal.  But  the 
decision  is  a  tough  one.  It's  compli- 
cated by  a  sharp  division  of  sentiment 
on  the  whole  Franco  question." 

— Newsweek,  January  I,   1945. 

In  the  Land  of  the  Free 

"it  is  Impossible  to  Imagine  blacker 
health  conditions  In  America  than  were 
painted  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  In  a  report  to  Congress  this 
week. 

".  .  .  the  report  summarizes  what  the 
committee  discovered  in  a  study  con- 
ducted last  year. 


"It  declares  that,  because  of  de- 
fects, injuries  and  illness  which  could 
have  been  prevented  had  medical  care 
been  available  to  all  the  people,  the 
nation  suffered  heavy  losses  in  man- 
power, both  for  the  armed  services 
and  for  industry. 

"More  than  4,500,000  young  men  'in 
the  prime  of  life'  were  found  to  be 
absolutely  unfit  for  military  service,  and 
more  than  a  million  have  been  dis- 
charged from  service  because  of  de- 
fects other  than  those  sustained  in 
battle.  .  .  . 

"Another  million  and  a  half  men 
now  in  uniform  were  rendered  fit  for 
service  only  through  medical  and 
dental  care  given  after  they  were  in- 
ducted. 

"In  all,  the  committee  estimated 
that  at  least  40  per  cent  of  men  of 
military  age  are  handicapped  by  pre- 
ventable defects,  or  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  men  we  now  have  over- 
seas. 

"In  1943,  the  committee  said,  illness 
caused  a  loss  of  more  than  600,000,000 
man-days  of  labor.  This,  it  was  em- 
phasized, was  47  times  the  amount  of 
time  lost  through  strikes  and  lockouts 
of  all  kinds  In  that  year." 

— Labor,  January  6,   1945. 

Helping  the  Government? 

"Individual  investors  have  appeared 
to  be  buying  lots  of  bonds  in  the  last 
two  war  loan  drives,  but  actually  they 
haven't  done  so  well.  New  York's  Na- 
tional City  Bank  points  out  that 
although  banks  were  theoretically  bar- 
red from  the  drives,  the  commercial 
banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  actually 
put  up  about  half  of  the  money  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  drives. 

"People  sell  old  holdings  to  the 
banks  In  order  to  buy  during  the 
drives;  they  borrow  for  purchases  and 
then  sell  the  bonds  after  the  drives." 

— Business  Week,  January  6,  1945. 

Enemies  First! 

"Spain  is  getting  from  the  U.  S.  A. 
supplies  of  the  precious  drug,  penicillin, 
even  though  America  hasn't  enough  for 
Its  civilian  population. 

".  .  .  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
for  the  Germans  to  obtain  these  sup- 
plies, however  small,  since  they  main- 
tain a  weekly  airline  with  Spain  through 
Lufthansa,  an  airline  famous  for  its 
smuggling  traffic." 

— PM,  November  24,   1944. 
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Food  Front  Paradoxes 


EVIDENCES  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  present  Price  System  to  dis- 
tribute the  abundance  North 
America  can  produce  are  constantly 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  egg  'scramble'  has  held  the 
spotlight  for  some  time.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1944  carloads  of  eggs  were 
bought  up  by  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration to  support  the  market.  Some 
of  these  eggs  were  sold,  at  a  tremen- 
dous loss,  to  feed  mixers  for  conver- 
sion into  animal  feed.  Many  carloads, 
stored  too  long,  became  'overripe' 
and  consequently  were  a  total  loss. 

Last  December  the  WFA  was  still 
battling  the  egg  surplus.  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  December  4  stated: 

".  .  .  News  out  of  Washington  says 
there  are  50,000,000  too  many  laying 
liens  In  the  country  and  the  War  Food 
Administration  Is  anxious  to  have  them 
killed  off.  It  even  proposed  a  Federal 
bounty  of  $1  per  hen  for  every  cack- 
ler  culled  from  the  flock  this  fall  and 
winter,  but  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  sensing  a  possible  furore 
similar  to  'plowlng-under-the-little-pigs' 
Incident,   objected. 

"With  almost  4,700,000,000  dozen 
eggs  produced  this  year,  far  too  many 
according  to  the  Government,  house- 
wives are  paying  under  loud  protest 
70  to  75  cents  a  dozen.  .  .  . 

"The  WFA  has  spent  nearly  $290,- 
000,000  this  year  to  keep  egg  prices 
up  to  a  level  ordered  by  Congress, 
namely  90  per  cent  of  parity.  What 
happened  was  that  henneries  and 
hatcheries  operated  at  capacity  to 
benefit  by  the  high  price  level.  With 
the  production  goal  overshot,  the 
WFA  faces  this  dilemma:  Keep  egg 
prices  up  while  discouraging  egg  out- 
put." 

In  spite  of  this  'surplus  dilemma' 
facing  the  WFA,  a  shortage  of  eggs 
cropped  up  In  at  least  one  city.  The 
Los  Anqeles  Examiner  of  January  16 
reported: 

"Shortage  of  eggs  on  the  Los  An- 
geles market  for  civilian  consumption 
will  continue  for  at  least  three  weeks, 
Paul  J.  Messer,  local  head  of  the  War 
Food  Administration,   said. 

"  'In  January  last  year  we  had 
50,000  cases  In  storage  with  more 
moving  In  every  day,'  Messer  said.  'At 
present    local    supplies    are    exhausted 


and  the  Los  Angeles  market  is  de- 
pendent on  eggs  produced  by  South- 
ern California  poultrymen.  These  can 
produce  only  50  per  cent  of  the  re- 
quirements.' 

".  .  .  Due  to  weekly  drop  In  OPA 
price  ceilings,  eggs  cannot  be  shipped 
into  Los  Angeles  from  the  Midwest, 
F.  M.  hHudson,  secretary-manager  of 
the  Produce  Exchange,  said.  As  an  ex- 
ample, he  said  that  in  the  past  two 
weeks  the  OPA  celling  price  has 
dropped   6  cents   per  dozen." 

This  Is  only  one  example  of  the 
paradoxes  on  the  food  front.  Another 
glaring  example  Is  the  wheat  situa- 
tion. Last  year  we  harvested  the  larg- 
est wheat  crop  on  record — 1,100,000,- 
000  bushels.  Although  the  Govern-  ■ 
ment  has  temporarily  stopped  the  sub- 
sidizing of  wheat  exports  (flour  ex- 
ports are  still  subsidized),  we  had  for 
some  time  been  paying  from  6  cents 
to  34  cents  on  every,  bushel  of  wheat 
exported  from  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  Imported  wheat 
from  Canada,  Argentina  and  Austra- 
lia. (See  photo.) 

Wheat  growers  are  guaranteed 
prices  equal  to  at  least  90%  of  parity 
with  prices  of  things  they  buy  for  two 
years  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  this  war.  (They  are  guaranteed  full 


parity  on  the  1944  crop,  which  at  the 
present  time  would  amount  to  approx- 
imately $1.50  per  bushel.) 

With  a  possible  annual  production 
of  more  than  a  billion  bushels  and  do- 
mestic consumption  in  peacetime  of 
less  than  700  million  bushels,  we  will 
be  confronted  with  a  tremendous  sur- 
plus each  year.  Proposals  for  coping 
with  this  surplus  Include: 

(1)  Acreage  reduction.  The  wheat- 
growers  would  join  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  controlling  the  number  of 
acres  tilled.  Payments  would  be  made 
to  the  growers  for  'not  growing'  the 
wheat. 

(2)  Subsidized  exports.  Wheat  from 
the  United  States  would  be  sold  to 
buyers  abroad  at  any  price  offered  by 
foreign  growers.  For  example.  If  Aus- 
tralia sold  wheat  to  Italy  for  60  cents 
per  bushel,  then  U.  S.  exporters  could 
offer  United  States  wheat  at  60  cents 
per  bushel.  The  taxpayer  would  pay 
the  difference  between  that  and  the 
$1.50  paid  the  farmer — 90  cents  a 
bushel.  In  other  words,  the  American 
taxpayer  would  subsidize  not  only  the 
farmer  and  the  wheat  exporter,  but 
the   foreign    buyer   as   well! 

While  no  patriotic  American  can  ob- 
ject to  making  necessary  sacrifices  in 
time  of  national  emergency,  surely  no 
thinking  American  can  be  content 
with  such  operation  of  our  national 
economy.  The  cartoon  strips  are  full  of 
ridicule  of  the  inconsistencies  of  pres- 
ent conditions  of  living,  but  the  prob- 
lem of  living  under  these  conditions  is 
no  'joke'  to  the  average  American. 


This  pile  of  700,000  bushels  of  wheat  was  received  from  Australia  through  reverse  Lend- 
Lease.  While  it  was  being  imported,  American  taxpayers  were  subsidizing  exports  of 
domestic  wheat. — Techphoto   by   Du    Ree. 
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To  make  ration  points  meet  the 
needs  of  the  family  for  a  well- 
balanced,  nourishing  diet,  to  find 
necessary  supplies  after  working  hours, 
are  problems  that  must  be  faced  by 
the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  nation. 
They  resent  having  to  ask  for  'under 
the  counter'  goods  at  the  market,  and 
'sneaking'  goods  out  of  stores  like 
purchasers  of  liquor  in  the  days  of  pro- 
hibition. 

Rationing  is  necessary  in  time,  of 
national  emergency,  and  patriotic 
Americans  accept  willingly  all  restric- 
tions that  must  be  placed  on  them. 
But  many  Americans  are  not  content 
with  the  chiseling  and  the  inequalities 
that  are  prevalent  in  our  present 
method    of   rationing. 

Black  markets  are  flourishing,  after 
futile  attempts  to  suppress  them.  It 
has  even  been  suggested  that  the 
profits  from  black  market  sales  be 
taxed.  This  is  a  frank  admission  that 
the  sellers  of  black  market  goods  are 
known,  and  also  that  'crime  does  pay!' 

The  daily  press  condemns  individuals 
or  agencies  for  the  inefficiency  in 
handling  these  problems.  Inference  is 
made  that  another  set  of  politicians — 
those  who  are  not  'in' — could  make 
and  enforce  regulations  that  would 
end  our  difficulties. 

The  TECHNOCRAT  points  out  that 
no  individual  nor  agency,  no  rule  nor 
regulation,  can  bring  about  a  smooth 
operation  of  our  society  as  long  as 
'profit-for-a-price'  Is  our  goal  rather 
than  national  safety  and  welfare.  Sum- 
marizing the  inconsistencies  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  let  us 
measure  them  on  the  basis  of  the 
'profit  goal': 

Eggs  were  bought  up  by  the  WFA 
not  to  maintain  adequate  food 
standards  for  the  public  but  to  sup- 
port  prices   for   the    seller. 

Wheat  exports  are  subsidized — by 
the  taxpayer — to  Insure  the  profits  of 
the  grower  and  the  exporter,  regard- 
less of  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
North   America. 

Rationing  of  food,  Irrespective  of 
Its  need  in  wartime,  cannot  be  done 
equitably  nor  adequately  as  long  as 
profit  can  be  made  from  the  sale  of 
goods    on    black    markets. 

It  follows,  then,  that  only  by  replac 
ing  our  present  'profit-for-a-price' 
mode  of  operation  by  a  'piofits-to- 
none'  system  can  we  achieve  thai 
goal  wherein  smooth  function  exists.  A 
'proflts-to-none'     basis     means     simply 


that  all  citizens  serve  the  country 
without  profit;  that  all  plants,  equip- 
ment, transportation  and  communica- 
tions systems,  all  public  utilities,  and 
all  national  corporate  wealth  and  its 
attendant  institutions  are  put  on  a 
'national  service'  basis  and  utilized  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Continent  and  its 
people. 

Some  Americans  will  object  to  this 
method  of  operation  because  it  will 
destroy  their  privilege  of  war  prof- 
iteering; others  will  object  on  the 
grounds  that  It  is  'too  drastic  a  change 
in   our  way  of  life.' 

The  'drastic  change'  brought  aboul 
by  national  service  under  Total  Con- 
scription, will  be  a  raising  of  the  living 
standards  for  a  large  portion  of  our 
population,  for  every  individual  on  the 
North  American  Continent  will  be 
guaranteed  his  food,  shelter,  clothing 
and  health  protection  for  the  duration 
and  for  six  months  thereafter,  hlow 
,  many    have   that   guarantee   today? 

There  will  be  no  reason  for  the 
WFA  to  buy  up  surplus  foods.  Amer- 
icans will  use  what  they  need,  when 
they  need  it.  There  will  be  no  way  for 
the  'black  marketeer'  to  sell  his  wares, 
hence  he  can  perform  useful  service  to 
his  country.  Likewise,  the  exporter  will 
no  longer  be  In  business,  for  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  be  the  sole  exporters  in 
their  respective  countries  and  there 
will   be  no  need  for  subsidies. 

North  Americans  do  not  have  to  tol- 
erate the  bungling  and  Inefficiency, 
the  inconsistencies  and  the  paradoxes, 
that  are  prevalent  on  this  Continent 
today.  When  enough  Intelligent  Amer- 
icans demand  functional,  designed  op- 
eration, it  will  be  instituted.  There  is 
no  need  for  delay. 

-^Elverda  Carnahan. 
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HARACTERIZED  by  the  usual 
'mad'  scramble  for  gift  pur- 
chases, the  third  wartime  holi- 
day season  is  now  history.  Despite  a 
definite  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
goods,  and  inflationary  prices,  war 
prosperous  Americans  went  on  a  buy- 
ing spree.  'Luxury'  items — furs,  expen- 
sive jewelry,  grand  and  spinet  pianos — 
were  among  the  most  popular  Items. 

Stocks  of  goods  disappeared  from 
the  shelves  as  department  store  sales 
reached   an   all-time   high.   Many   post- 


offices  were  jammed  with  the  greatest 
volume  of  mail  ever  handled. 

Turkey  graced  the  table  in  many 
a  home  where  heretofore  It  had  been 
barred  due  to  economic  restrictions. 
Children,  who  cried  over  empty  stock- 
ings and  emptier  stomachs  in  prewar 
days,  ate  enough  'goodies'  to  acquire 
an  ache  in  the  solar  plexis  and  played 
with  flimsy,  high-priced  toys  bought 
with   war   wages. 

Oh,  yes,  this  was  a  'grand'  holiday 
season! 

Must  we  continue  a  war  in  order  to 
have  a  'tinsel'  Christmas  in  1945?  The 
spending  orgy  of  the  past  season  can 
only  be  repeated  if  war  wages  con- 
tinue. Only  in  the  midst  of  total  war 
has  America's  Price  System  been  able 
to  furnish  enough  employment  and  suf- 
ficient wages  to  allow  such  'prosperity.' 

The  photograph  on  the  back  cover 
shows  the  'gifts'  each  member  of  the 
family  will  receive,  not  only  at  the  holi- 
day season,  but  every  day  in  the  year, 
under  Total  Conscription.  These  'gifts 
of  import'   include: 

To  each  member  of  the  family: 
A  guarantee  of  economic  security 
— adequate    food,    shelter,    cloth- 
ing   and    health    protection. 

To  the  'small  fry': 
A  guarantee  of  complete  educa- 
tion in  accordance  with  individual 
tastes  and  aptitudes. 

To  that  boy  'Over  There': 
A  guarantee  that  every  American 
is  giving  national  service  and  that 
no  one  is  making  a   profit  on   his 
sacrifice. 

These  gifts  cannot  be  bought  wUh 
war  wages;  they  cannot  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  a  department  store. 
They  will  come  from  the  earnest,  sin- 
cere desire  of  intelligent  North  Ameri- 
cans who  will  demand  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  install  the  program  of  Total 
Conscription   immediately. 

(This  tree  was  displayed  in  the  window  of 
Section  6,  R.  D.  11834,  Technocracy  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  during  the  holiday  season. — Tech- 
photo   by   Du    Ree.) 

i       -f       i 

"Each  person's  share  of  the  Federal 
debt  will  Increase  to  $2000  this  year, 
Washington  says.  That  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  a  taxpayer  could 
pungle  up  $2000  and  call  it  square. 
V/e  will  V&MQ  to  keep  on  paying — and 
paying." 

— Los   Angeles  Times, 
January    II,    1945. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  !s  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  Its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  ol 
19 1 8- 19 1 9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  lenown  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  re*;earch  orqani7a*'ori 
In  1933  it  was  Incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  Is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  Its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy In  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you   are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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In  February  1942,  Technocracy  set  forth  its  Victory  Program  of  Total  Conscription 
to  the  people  of  North  Annerica.  This  program  called  for  the  total  mobilization  of  all 
the  resources  of  our  Continent  —  the  Men,  the  Machines,  the  Materiel  and  the 
Money  —  with  National  Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None.  Total  Conscription  is 
as  applicable  today  as  it  was  then,  and  just  as  essential. 

Sections  of  Technocracy  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent  are  striving  unceasingly  to 
inform  North  Americans  of  the  need  for  such  a  program.  Section  2,  R.  D.  II 549, 
Kimberly,  British  Columbia,  is  using  the  striking  window  display  shown  above  to  attract 
and  hold  the  attention  of  passers-by. 
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Conscripted  vs.  Unconscripted 


An    Analysis   of    Conditions    Which   Compel   North   Americans   to 
Establish  Equality  of  Effort  and  Sacrifice  for  Equality  of  Survival 


THERE  are  twelve  million  men  and 
women  in  our  Armed  Forces.  Many 
of  them  have  served  since  1940. 
National  Service  has  worked  for  them. 
Why  can't  it  work  for  the  rest  of  us? 
Are  we  a  different  breed? 

Surely,  we  can  no  longer  co.ntlnue 
the  pretense  of  distinction  between 
the  unconscripted — free  to  boost 
prices,  raise  wages,  operate  in  black 
markets,  resist  governmental  direc- 
tives, bribe,  graft,  jam  the  hot  spots, 
load  pleasure  trains,  splash  thousand 
dollar  bills  around,  consume  clothes, 
food,  gasoline  and  cigarettes  at  any 
price — and  those  conscripted  into  Na- 
tional Service — behaved,  disciplined, 
rationed,  organized,  fighting,  dying. 
Our  soldiers  are  galled  by  these  pre- 
texts. Fortunately  for  us,  all  the  men 
who  have  fought  and  suffered  have 
not  been  here  to  witness  our  doings — 
yet. 

Those  who  come  home,  after  two 
or  three  years  of  foreign  service,  find 
us  wallowing  in  inequities — between 
prices  and  wages,  wage  differentials, 
price  differentials,  lopsided  allocation 
of  medical  personnel,  disgraceful  war- 
housing,  and  soldiers'  families  forced 
to  accept  government-sponsored  char- 
ity to  supplement  meagre  allowances 
— behaving  like  anything  but  a  nation 
engaged  in  all-out  war.  They  don't 
like  it  and  are  just  waiting  for  the  job 
of  war  to  get  finished  to  start  balanc- 
ing accounts  of  civilian  vs.  soldier  con- 
tribution to  victory. 

MULTIFARIOUS  CATEGORIES 

Sure,  we  have  those  who  talk  a  good 
war — the  traditional  objectors  to  any 
fundamental  move.  They  say  we  should 
have  instituted  National  Service  a  year 
ago,  two  years  ago,  three  years  ago — 
always  yesterday,  never  today.  To 
them,  it  would  have  been  correct  pro- 
cedure then,  but  always  It  Is  too  early, 
too  late  or  incorrect  today.  We  may 
be  surer  to  win  with  it,  but  perhaps 
we  can  win  without  It,  they  argue,  and 
thus  avoid  upsetting  established  prac- 
tices and   positions. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  are  being 
regaled  with  a  host  of  National  Ser- 
vice proposals,  submitted  by  every 
variety  of  professional  confusionlst, 
Congressman's  friend  lobbyist:  Na- 
tional Service  for  280,000  nurses — for 
4,000,000  4-F's.  Limited  National  Ser- 
vice with  jail  penalties.  Qualified  Na- 
tional Service  with  disgraced  work  bat- 
talions. Any  kind  of  National  Service 
but  the  only  true  and  effective  one — 
National  Service  for  All  and  Profits  to 
None. 

The  strategy  is  very  apparent.  Mul- 
tiply the  categories,  create  as  many 
distinctions  as  possible,  if  you  can 
thereby  avoid  the  slightest  risk  to  your 
entrenched  economic  position.  It  isn't 
enough  that  we  established  thousands 
of  Selective  Service  Boards,  so  ar- 
ranged on  a  hard  and  fast  geographi- 
cal basis  that  you  were  in  the  Army  If 
you  lived  in  one  block  and  out  of  the 
Army  if  you  lived  in  the  next  block. 
Now,  we  are  to  have  labor-shortage 
areas,  and  if  you  happen  not  to  move 
out  of  an  area  one  week,  you're  caught 
in  the  'modified  labor  draff — the  war- 
work  or  no-war-work  system — where- 
under  you  are  threatened  into  ac- 
cepting a   lesser  paying  job. 

We  are  also  to  have  additional  age 
distinctions,  whereunder  those  who  are 
45  years  and  one  day  old  become 
exempt  even  though  they  constitute 
a  group  estimated  at  30%  of  pres- 
ent personnel  and  responsible  for  most 
of  the  job  shifting  and  changing.  And 
we  are  to  have  'types  of  activities, 
types  of  occupations  with  activities, 
and  types  of  plants,  facilities  and 
farms',  as  designated.  Will  the  war 
last  long  enough  to  clear  up  all  the 
arguments  as  to  categories? 

True,  every  month  we  metamorphise 
120,000  civilians  into  soldiers,  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  as  their  brothers 
who  are  still  civilians  but  who  have  not 
stepped  over  the  bar  of  distinctions. 
What  was  formerly  compulsion,  totali- 
tarianism or  loss  of  freedom  for  them 
as  civilians,  has,  by  a  magical  formula. 


been  converted  into  patriotic  duty. 
Those  who  oppose  National  Service 
for  the  remaining  70  million  of  us  en- 
gaged in  the  less  grim  activities  of 
war  do  not  do  so  because  they  fear 
compulsion  for  men.  It  is  rather  the 
clear  recognition  that  conscripted  men 
can  never  be  connpelled  to  work  on 
unconscripted  nnachines  and  material 
for  unconscripted  m  o  n  e  y — w  h  I  c  h 
would  mean  no  more  war  profits,  no 
more  war  wages,  no  more  war  racket- 
eering. 

WHY  NOT  ASK  THE  PEOPLE? 

It  is  In  the  very  nature  of  things  for 
a  greater  number  of  humans  to  resist 
a  separate  stratified  conversion  of  en- 
ergies to  war  than  a  total  conversion. 
The  American  human  can  always  be 
relied  upon  to  respond  to  fair  play, 
patriotically  or  otherwise.  He  will 
strenuously  oppose  a  set  of  rules 
brewed  by  politicians,  whose  sole 
concern  is  to  so  arrange  things  that 
the  burden  of  war  be  confined  to  as 
small  a  minority  as  possible,  in  order 
to  assure  his  re-election.  The  politi- 
cian may  think  he  knows  the  temper 
of  the  American  people  and  that  those 
who  have  not  been  converted  to  war 
are  sold  on  a  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent inequitable  stratified  method.  If 
he  is  so  positive,  why  not  put  the  issue 
to  a  test  and  ask  the  people  which 
method  they  prefer? 

We  will,  however,  most  likely  ignore 
the  'nature'  of  the  American  citizen 
and  stupidly  resort  to  a  partial  con- 
scription again,  as  in  1940,  setting  one 
man  against  another,  soldier  against 
civilian.  There  is  plenty  of  hate 
abroad  In  the  land — between  em- 
ployer and  union  worker,  between  dif- 
ferent races,  between  religious  groups, 
between  those  on  frozen  salaries  and 
those  more  fortunate,  between  con- 
tractors bloated  with  war  profits  and 
a  government-spooning  fiscal  collec- 
tion of  what  It  stupidly  ladled  out  to- 
begin  with.  Now,  we  plan  to  stoke 
the    fires    with    further    animosities — 
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between  4-F's,  nurses,  essential  war 
workers  1 8  to  45  and  the  rest  of  us. 
How  many  more  distinctions  can  we 
create  before  we  drown  in  a  sea  of 
confusion  worse  confounded? 

Modern  wars  have  little  resemblance 
to  wars  of  the  past.  In  1917,  we 
raised  an  army  of  four  million  men 
only  half  of  whom  left  these  shores. 
Virtually  all  our  expeditionary  forces 
were  supplied  by  our  European  allies, 
with  both  munitions  and  provisions. 
We  had  a  France  and  Britain  intact, 
with  a  going  economy — to  say  nothing 
of  welcoming  ports  and  dock  facilities. 

This  time,  we  serve  a  truly  global 
function  as  both  arsenal  and  bread- 
basket for  our  allies  and  liberated  peo- 
ples. A  process  which  was  just  begin- 
ning to  bud  in  1917 — technological 
development — is  now  in  full  bloom. 
Then,  an  infantry  division  required  only 
3300  hp.  of  equipment.  Now,  an  ar- 
mored division  carries  with  It  400,000 
hp.  of  equipment.  In  1917,  airplanes 
were  used  solely  for  reconnalsance,  as 
the  eyes  of  the  Army.  Today,  we  send 
out  3000  bombers,  each  of  which  re- 
quires close  to  8000  hp.  or  a  total  of 
24,000,000  hp.  for  one  bombing  ex- 
pedition. Add  the  necessary  fighter 
escorts,  the  reconnalsance,  the  trainer 
planes,  etc.,  and  you  begin  to  get  a 
picture  of  the  different  physical  fac- 
tors Involved. 

Just  let  your  mind  dwell  on  the 
fighting  front  today.  In  the  imme- 
diate front  line,  there  are  the  ma- 
chines of  destruction — tanks,  tank  de- 
stroyers, mobile  guns,  mortars,  half 
tracks,  artillery.  Then  come  the  sup- 
ply services — trucks  and  field  kitchens, 
laundry  units,  quartermaster  units. 
Then  come  hospital  units.  And  on  and 
on — but  always,  unfailingly,  we  move 
by  horsepower,  internal  combustion 
engines,   gasoline. 

THE  REAL  'SLACKERS' 

It's  a  war  of  machinery  and  more 
machinery  and  still  more  machinery. 
We  can  send  out  the  bravest,  the  most 
courageous,  the  most  fearless  of  men, 
but  if  we  don't  provide  them  first  with 
the  most  machinery,  why  bother?  It'll 
only  be  wholesale  butchery. 

Let's  face  it!  There  will  be  more 
dead  soldiers  due  to  failure  of  private 
enterprise  to  keep  machinery  in  mo- 
tion and  materiel  in  flow  because  of 
<greed  for  profits,  than  to  the  fact  that 
civilians  did  not  man  the  work  benches 
jn  sufficient  numbers.  This  is  a  tech- 
nological   age,    in    which    98%    of   the 


physical  work  Is  produced  by  non- 
human  mechanisms.  Therefore,  any 
large  failure  to  produce  war  goods  is 
traceable  more  to  slackening  of  ma- 
chinery and  material  than  to  slacking 
by  men. 

Those  who  oppose  National  Ser- 
vice on  the  basis  that  there  is  no  man- 
power crisis  fall  into  the  same  trap  of 
confused  thinking  as  those  who  sup- 
port such  a  measure  on  the  basis  that 
there  is.  Both  are  in  the  dark  because 
no  one  knows  whether  there  really  Is  a 
manpower  shortage  since  there  are  no 
facilities  for  determining  the  over-all 
manpower  needs  and  available  work 
forces.  But  this  everyone  knows:  So 
long  as  there  are  shortages  of  tactical 
field  wire,  heavy  artillery,  heavy  artil- 
lery ammunition,  heavy  duty  tires,  cot- 
ton duck,  mobile  transport,  naval  ord- 
nance, radar,  combat  loaders  at  home, 
in  France,  Italy  or  the  South  Pacific — 
we  have  a  production  crisis. 

Reviewing  our  production  history 
since  1940,  we  find  that  that  year  we 
started  with  a  production  crisis.  To- 
day, it  is  called  a  manpower  crisis. 
Last  year,  it  was  called  gasoline  short- 
age, the  year  before  shipping  short- 
age, the  year  before  that  airplane 
shortage.  Every  year  It  has  been  the 
same  problem — production — plus  the 
pressure  of  increased  tempo. 

There  are  those  who  insist  upon 
breaking  down  the  over-all  problem  of 
production  into  bits  and  pieces  just  as 
they  approach  the  issue  of  National 
Service.  These  are  the  people  who 
call  Total  Conscription  compulsory — 
and  promptly  propose  jail  sentences  or 
heavy  fines  (what  an  excellent  out  for 
the  man  with  unconscripted  money!) 
as  'voluntary'  measures,  as  though 
greater  numbers  in  jail  would  increase 
our   production   potential. 

As  a  people,  we  are  more  readily 
excited  to  action  by  the  gory  drama 
of  one  death  than  by  the  factual  sta- 
tistical report  of  one  thousand  deaths. 
Men  are  killed  not  by  bullets  alone,  by 
sadists,  by  brutes  and  barbarians. 
They  are  just  as  permanently  dead 
when  their  lives  are  snuffed  out  by 
malnutrition,  traffic  accidents  (which 
totaled  9400  deaths  in  the  first  five 
months  of  last  year,  even  with  gasoline 
rationing),  inefficient  factory  safe- 
guards. Insufficient  production  of  war 
goods  because  price,  profit  and  de- 
preciation were  unsatisfactory  or  taxes 
high. 

Every  day  that  we  procrastinate  and 
quibble   with    one   another   as   to    how 


much  each  shall  sacrifice  for  the  war 
effort  on  a  voluntary  basis,  men  are 
being  killed  because  of  our  national 
Incompetence  to  bury  our  differences 
and  separations  and  take  a  positive 
move  in  a  definite  direction.  We  are, 
therefore,  collectively  guilty  of  mur- 
dering those  men  to  protect  our  own 
petty,  narrow,  self-advancing,  differen- 
tial advantages  over  one  another. 

THE  OVER-ALL  PICTURE 

Thus,  an  over-all  examination  of  the 
conditions  now  existing  in  an  America 
engaged  in  a  total  war  leads  us  to  this 
conclusion: 

So  long  as  MONEY  remains  uncon- 
scripted, we  must  be  prepared  to  see 
it  fulfill  its  function  of  buying — any- 
thing from  a  box  of  pins  to  a  battle- 
ship, from  a  hotel  meal  to  critical  food 
supplies  in  warehouse  lots,  from  a  box 
of  stationery  to  control  of  a  newspa- 
per, from  bribing  a  government  in- 
spector to  hijacking  of  critical  gaso- 
line (even  by  our  soldiers  abroad), 
from  a  village  election  to  a  fascist  con- 
trol— for  resale  at  a  profit,  not  for 
production  and  distribution. 

So  long  as  MATERIEL  remains  un- 
conscripted, it  will  inevitably  seek  its 
own  level,  above  or  below  the  counter 
wherever  the  highest  price  and  the 
greatest  profit  is  to  be  obtained.  It 
will  be  shoddy.  It  will  wear  out  fast, 
it  will  be  dangerously  defective  to  our 
soldiers.  Its  owners  will  fight  the  in- 
stallation of  commodity  terminals  in 
order  to  protect  their  privilege  of  bid- 
ding on  contracts.  It  will  flow  only 
when  someone  pays  in  money,  no  mat- 
ter the  lives. 

So  long  as  MACHINERY  remains 
unconscripted.  Its  expansion  will  be  op- 
posed. It  will  not  be  transferred  to 
another  factory  for  fear  of  losing  its 
private  enterprise  identity.  The  re- 
vealing of  its  patent  improvements 
will  be  resisted.  It  will  be  used  to  de- 
stroy its  competitors.  It  will  keep 
man-hour  saving  devices  down  to  an 
irreducible  minimum  consonant  with 
competitive  advantage.  Its  owners 
will  kick  and  claw  at  standardization, 
even  though  cutting  down  its  varia- 
tions would  speed  the  production  of 
war  goods.  It  will  leave  Its  war  job 
by  the  refusal  of  its  operators  to  turn 
on  the  power. 

So  long  as  MEN  remain  uncon- 
scripted, they  will  seek  higher  wages 
as  workers,  law  or  no  law.  They  will 
seek    the    highest    profits    as    business- 
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men,  war  or  no  war.  They  will  think 
first  in  terms  of  customers,  sales, 
prices,  and  second  in  terms  of  pro- 
duction, lives,  wounded,  victory.  They 
will  resist  expansion  on  productive  ca- 
pacity to  protect  postwar  positions. 
They  will  first  represent  the  corpora- 
tions who  pay  them  when  in  a  conflict 
with  the  national  welfare.  They  will 
shift  from  a  war  job  to  a  peace  job, 
lured  by  a  peacetime  employer.  They 
will  think  in  terms  of  union  member- 
ship and  initiation  dues,  employ  the 
cleverest  and  most  expensive  legal 
counsel  to  win  a  position  regardless  of 
efficiency  or  national  welfare.  They 
will  pirate  labor.  They  will  make  cartel 
arrangements. 

So  long  as  PROFITS  remain  un- 
frozen. Little  Business  will  gradually  be 
squeezed  out  of  existence.  Labor  will 
be  wasted.  Labor  will  be  hoarded. 
Defective  materiel  will  be  made.  War 
production  will  be  restricted.  Remem- 
ber, we  shall  not  have  taken  the  profits 
out  of  war,  even  if  we  reduce  them  to 
'%  ('%  on  two  billions  still  makes 
twenty  millions).  We  shall  forever 
be  bloodstained  by  every  casualty, 
wounded  or  killed. 

What  do  we  want?  To  save  the 
profit-for-a-price  system  of  'free'  en- 
terprise or  to  save  lives?  The  choice 
is  that  narrow  and  we  no  longer  have 
the   luxury   of  alternatives. 

DODGING  THE  ISSUE 

The  whole  issue  of  National  Service 
on  a  Total  Conscription  basis  has  been 
dodged  solely  because  it  has  been 
contended  that  people  in  the  mass  will 
resist  compulsion,  as  though  the  issues 
at  stake  had  to  do  with  compulsion  or 
freedonn.  There  are  many  things  we 
are  compelled  to  do  today  which  we 
do  not  resist  because  we  are  satisfied 
with  their  equitableness. 

It  is  voluntary  behavior  which  has 
brought  us  to  the  desperate  state  we 
face  today  because  men  in  the  mass 
can  never  have  a  collective  intelligence 
without  a  design  of  direction  to  guide 
them.  No  matter  how  many  laws  we 
pass,  the  existence  of  legal  threat  over 
certain  category  workers  will  never  es- 
tablish an  integration  and  a  coordina- 
tion between  the  machines,  the  ma- 
teriel and  the  money,  as  well  as  the 
men.  We  have  had  prisons  for  thou- 
sands of  years  and  It  has  not  stopped 
crime. 

The  violent  objections  to  National 
Service    for   All    and    Profits   to    None 


come  chiefly  from  that  small  number 
of  us  engaged  In  activities  which 
would  become  subject  to  the  same  stiff 
penalties  under  Total  Conscription  as 
our  soldiers  caught  stealing  or  In 
black  market  operations  are  receiving 
abroad.  Compare  sentences  of  25 
years  to  death  with  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  like  offenders  here  at 
home.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
great  mass  of  us  to  tolerate  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  unconscrlpted,  hap- 
hazard, free-for-all  wartime  economy, 
no  matter  how  small  or  limited.  In 
order  to  enable  a  small  number  of  us 
to  make  money  out  of  the  spilling  of 
the  blood  of  our  fellow  men  In  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

Some  oppose  National  Service  for 
All  and  Profits  to  None  because  they 
have  suddenly  discovered,  a  fact 
known  to  every  shipyard  and  factory 
worker  for  years,  that  labor  and  ma- 
teriel are  being  hoarded  and  wasted 
in  our  shipyards  and  factories.  It  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  we  need 
a  Total  Conscription,  and  cannot  rely 
on  Investigating  committees,  police  of- 
ficers, government  Inspectors  and 
dozens  of  other  types  of  official  su- 
pervisors who  have  been  supposedly 
Investigating  all  these  years.  We  ac- 
cept the  Price  System  as  one  which 
encourages  men  to  operate  only  for  a 
profit  and  then  act  like  visitors  from 
Mars  when  we  discover  that  men  are 
conducting  themselves  within  the  rules 
of  that  game — making  profit  out  of 
wasting  men,  materiel  and  machinery. 
What  did   we   expect? 

When  private  industry  presidents 
object  to  a  measure  that  union  pres- 
idents call  reactionary,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  reasons  both  advance 
can  serve  not  to  enlighten  but  to  con- 
fuse. It  is  high  time  for  the  working 
mass  to  get  rid  of  Its  confuslonists  and 
find  itself  a  new  type  of  leadership — 
one  not  too  easily  seduced  by  the  sum 
of  25,000  unconscrlpted  dollars  annu- 
ally. 

As  early  as  1942,  Technocracy  gave 
a  solemn  warning  to  Labor  that  unless 
It  got  behind  total  conscription.  It 
would  be  the  first  victim  of  a  piece- 
meal conscription,  proposed  by  those 
who  work  on  a  theory  of  divide  and 
rule.  'Break  up  the  mass!  Do  not  per- 
mit it  to  unify  Into  a  totality!' 

We  are  also  Informed  by  our  'li- 
beral' writers  that  mass  amalgamation 
destroys  individualism.  Whose  indi- 
vidualism and  for  what?  Is  there  any- 
thing   less   Individualistic   about  twelve 


million  men  and  women  in  the  Armea 
Forces  who  have  been  put  through  the 
unification  process  of  National  Ser- 
vice? 

Technocracy  also  gave  notice  to  the 
people  of  America  that  nothing  less 
than  a  designed  direction  over  men, 
machines,  materiel  and  money  under 
a  technological  control  on  the  home 
front  would  guarantee  the  synchron- 
ized flow  of  supplies  and  services  to 
the  fighting  front.  We  cannot  expect 
millions  of  unconscrlpted  persons,  mak- 
ing and  changing  individual  decisions 
daily  on  a  haphazard,  free-for-all  basis, 
to  produce  sufficient  goods  on  time 
for  twelve  million  conscripted  men 
functioning  under  an  Armed  Force 
Command  which  necessarily  plans  its 
operations  months  in  advance  to  split- 
day  timing,  unless  we  can  pressure  the 
Strategy  Board  Into  'trimming  the  war 
down  to  fit'  our  unconscrlpted  habit 
patterns. 


WE  HAVE  A   RESPONSIBILITY 

No  matter  how  much  political  cur- 
rying of  favor  and  nicety  of  language 
glosses  over  the  fact,  by  the  military 
or  the  civilian,  the  stark  truth  is  that 
we  have  let  our  fighting  men  down. 
One  pound  of  military  goods  shipped 
one  day  late  means  one  man  wounded 
or  killed.  Who  will  dare  say  to  our 
boys  when  they  get  back  that  our  pre- 
sent order  of  arrangements  yielded 
the  utmost — in  the  face  of  the  very 
conditions  which  the  objectors  to  Na- 
tional   Service   themselves   expose? 

Many  will  oppose  National  Service 
for  All  because  of  the  imminence  of  a 
German  collapse  or  surrender.  They 
prefer  to  forget  we  still  have  a  Japan, 
which  was  nurtured  by  our  own  self- 
destroying  profit-hungry  Price  System, 
as  well  as  a  German  military  machine, 
to  which  our  Price  System  also  con- 
tributed substantially.  Let  us  not 
be  beguiled  by  Russian  military 
power,  artillery,  strategy,  great  as  it 
is.  The  incontrovertible  fact  is  we  are 
the  world's  greatest  Industrial  power, 
as  we  have  been  for  forty  years.  Yet 
we  failed  to  establish  an  integrated 
national  direction  before  the  war  and 
permitted  our  internal  behavior  to 
move  In  contradiction  to  the  external 
realities  during  the  war,  by  allowing 
the  competitive  separations  and  op- 
positions.    Inchoate     in     prlvate-enter- 
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prise,   Price-System  operations,  to  tear 
asunder  the  unity  of  our  people. 

The  post-European  war  shall  find  us 
again  brutalized  by  the  'budget  ba- 
lancers,' who,  even  now,  are  pressuring 
the  Armed  Force  Command  to  pre- 
maturely turn  back  the  wounded  to 
civilian  life,  because  they  inherently 
place  money  and  profit  before  human 
welfare.  The  let-down  in  our  national 
unity  since  December  7,  1941,  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  what  will  happen 
after  the  war,  if  we  do  not  recapture 
it  by  an  uplift  of  morale  through  a 
Total  Conscription  before  demobiliza- 
tion  is  turned   into  demoralization. 

For  entirely  too  long,  we  have  hob- 
bled the  power  of  our  tremendous 
technology  through  disconnection  from 
technological  thinking  by  our  failure 
to  establish  the  design  of  a  Techno- 
logical Command  over  all  Industry, 
mining,  transportation,  communica- 
tions and  other  necessary  units  of 
Continental  operations.  This  is  ONE 
WAR — at  home  and  abroad — and  it 
calls  for  ONE  STRATEGY  AND  ONE- 


NESS OF  SACRIFICE  by  a  TOTAL 
CONSCRIPTION  OF  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  under  ONE  COMMAND 
over  the  entire  Technological  Com- 
mand and  the  entire  Armed  Force 
Command. 

Conscription  of  some  men  alone  Is 
compulsion.  Conscription  of  all  men, 
machines,  materiel  and  money  is  not 
only  not  compulsion,  it  Is  the  highest 
degree  of  freedom,  in  the  same  sense 
that  men  on  a  life  raft  voluntarily  con- 
script themselves  into  a  disciplined  be- 
havior, In  order  to  establish  an  equal- 
ity of  effort  and  sacrifice  for  equality 
of  survival. 

Only  through  National  Service  for 
All  and  Profits  to  None  can  we 
achieve  the  same  esprit  de  corps  as 
the  Armed  Forces  and  fulfill  our 
solemn  responsibility  to  them  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  man  among  us  at 
home  is  better  off  than  the  millions 
who  went  away  to  fight. 


-Ralph  Janls. 


/      /      / 


Educational  Problems 

"More  than  200,000  of  the  'best 
prepared'  teachers  have  left  the 
schools  since  Pearl  Harbor.  More  ac- 
curately,  they  have  been  starved   out. 

"That,  at  least,  is  the  claim  of  Pro- 
fessor Charles  W.  Phillips  of  the  Wom- 
en's College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

"The  crisis  will  become  more  acute 
when  50,000  more  teachers  disappear 
this  year,  with  no  replacements  in 
sight,  Phillips  said.  hie  added  that 
teachers  are  leaving  because  they  can 
obtain  better  wages  In  other  employ- 
ment fields." 

— Labor,   February   10,    1945. 

"The  possibility  that  the  war  may 
last  through  1946  brought  warnings 
from  prominent  educators  that  col- 
leges are  already  in  dire  financial 
straits  and  many  of  them  will  probably 
be  closed  within  another  two  years." 
— Newsweek,  January  29,    1945. 


The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  demonstrates  the  use  of  the  Sikorsky  Helicopter  in  rescuing  shipwreck  victims.  On  the 
left,  the  pilot  maneuvers  directly  above  the  'victim'  and  lowers  the  new  U-type  rescue  harness.  The  victim  grasps 
the  harness  and  pulls  himself  up  from  the  grip  of  the  ocean,  while  the  helicopter's  whirling  blades  hold  it 
stationary.  On  the  right,  Coast  Guardsmen  demonstrate  helicopter  rescue  at  high  speed.  From  a  personnel 
boat   moving    at  20  knots,    a    passenger   grabs  the   rescue  harness  and   'hitches  a  ride'   under  the  helicopter. 

— Official    U.    S.    Coast    Guard    photos. 
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TEAMWORK  FOR  VICTORY 

The  Survival  of  This  Continent  and  Its  People  Depends 
Upon  Intelligent  Obedience  to  the  Basic  Laws  of  Nature 


ORGANISMS  in  nature  perfornn 
according  to  two  basic  prin- 
ciples, Individualism  and  Mu- 
tualism. The  Individualists  work  out 
their  own  destiny;  they  provide  for 
themselves,  defend  themselves  and  go 
their  own  way;  they  give  and  receive 
no  help;  they  live  lives  of  toil,  frugal- 
ity and  uncertainty.  The  mutualists 
cooperate  with  others  for  their  mutual 
welfare;  they  help  each  other  In  pro- 
viding for  their  needs  and  for  their 
defense;  they  are  restricted  In  that 
behavior  which  is  harmful  to  other 
members  of  the  group;  they  toil  less, 
have  more  of  the  needs  of  life  and 
are  more  secure.  Few  animals  have 
fully  adopted  one  or  the  other  of  these 
fundamental  modes  of  life.  Most  of 
them  struggle  along  with  both  of 
these  seemingly  conflicting   natures. 

The  primary  organism  Is  the  single 
cell.  It  is  the  unit  of  life.  In  these 
primary  organic  units  we  find  the  prin- 
ciples of  individualism  and  mutualism 
better  exhibited  than  in  the  more 
complex  secondary  organisms.  So,  let 
us  see,  first,  how  these  principles  op- 
erate on  this  level. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  Indivi- 
dualists is  the  Amoeba,  a  tiny  one- 
celled  animal  living  in  stagnant  water. 
It  seeks  and  engulfs  its  own  food,  looks 
out  for  its  own  safety  and  carries  out 
reproduction  without  the  assistance  of 
a  mate.  The  Amoeba  lives  a  complete 
though  precarious  existence.  It  has 
reached  the  ultimate  in  progress  un- 
der the  principle  of  individualism. 
Physical  limitations  prevent  it  from 
ever  becoming  more  than  an  Amoeba. 

MAN   EXEMPLIFIES  MUTUALISM 

The  human  body  illustrates  well  the 
principle  of  mutualism  among  cells. 
Billions  of  tiny  cells  cooperate  inti- 
mately in  the  affairs  of  life.  They  di- 
vide up  the  functions,  with  the  result 
that  the  individual  cell  can  devote  its 
full  attention  to  one  activity.  The  in- 
dividual cell  may  build  bone  or  skin; 
it  may  contract  itself  to  provide  move- 


ment; it  may  manufacture  and  secrete 
certain  substances;  It  may  carry  oxy- 
gen; It  may  receive  and  transmit  stim- 
uli; or  It  may  fight  bacteria.  Each 
becomes  an  expert  in  Its  own  line. 
But  so  thoroughly  are  the  activities  of 
the  cells  integrated  that  all  are  well 
provided  for.  Food,  water  and  oxygen 
are  supplied  to  all;  wastes  are  re- 
moved; a  favorable  temperature  is 
maintained;  and  a  maximum  of  pro- 
tection is  provided.  A  much  longer 
span  of  life  and  a  much  easier  exist- 
ence is  thus  possible.  Individual  cells 
In  the  human  body  may  live  for  sev- 
enty or  more  years,  while  that  many 
hours  may  constitute  the  active  life 
span  of  an  Amoeba.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  cell,  a  high  degree  of 
mutualism  may  be  less  adventuresome 
than  the  life  under  Individualism,  but 
It   Is   certainly   more   secure. 

Mutualism,  further,  permits  a  de- 
gree and  quality  of  organic  develop- 
ment which  is  impossible  under  indi- 
vidualism. It  permits  the  rise  of  an 
Individual  of  the  second  order,  of 
which  man  Is  an  example.  In  this  more 
complex  organization,  a  higher  order 
of  functioning  Is  possible.  Conscious- 
ness, intelligence  and  an  enjoyment  of 
life  comes  into  being.  The  organic 
complex,  rather  than  the  Individual 
cell,    becomes   the   living   unit. 

Man,  because  he  Is  a  highly  com- 
plex Integration  of  tiny  cells  working 
together  on  the  principle  of  mutual- 
Ism,  has  a  rich  diversity  of  experience, 
hie  meets  and  reacts  to  an  environ- 
ment that  is  far  wider  and  more  varied 
than  the  widest  possible  contacts  of 
the  Amoeba.  Conscious  reflection 
permits  him  a  selectivity  of  action  far 
above  the  automaticlty  of  the  single 
cell.  Man  is  a  living  refutation  of  the 
supremacy  of  individual  enterprise  In 
nature. 

Through  the  past  centuries,  man  has 
been  struggling  with  the  same  prob- 
lem that  the  colonial  Protozoa  strug- 
gled with  for  millions  of  years  before 
some    of    them    finally    adopted     the 


principle  of  cooperative  function.  It  Is 
the  problem  of  individualism  versus 
mutalism  as  a  way  of  life.  The  problem 
Is,  shall  human  beings  work  together 
for  their  mutual  advantage,  or  shall 
each  go  his  own  way,  meeting  his  en- 
vironment as  an  individual,  and  solving 
his  own  problems  (and  perishing  alone 
when  he  falls)? 

EVOLUTION  OF  SOCIETY 

Nature  herself  supplies  part  of  the 
answer.  Sometime  in  our  dim  pre- 
human past,  the  reproductive  mechan- 
ism was  separated,  so  that  the  inti- 
mate cooperation  of  two  Individuals 
was  required  for  the  propagation  of 
the  race.  And,  later,  when  the  young 
became  dependent  upon  the  parents 
for  their  early  care,  further  coopera- 
tive function  was  thrust  upon  the  race. 
Strict  Individualism  for  the  human 
species  has  thus  been  ruled  out.  For 
millions  of  years  humans  and  sub- 
humans  lived  as  wild  animals  on  a  level 
as  near  Individualism  as  was  practical. 
Then,  slowly,  they  began  to  cooperate 
more  and  more  closely  with  each 
other.  They  grouped  together  to 
build  shelters  against  the  elements, 
and  to  gang  up  on  the  wild  beasts  for 
defense  and  food.  They  accumulated 
and  disseminated  knowledge.  They 
built  civilizations,  and  destroyed  or  ab- 
sorbed the  civilizations  of  others. 

The  ensuing  struggle  between  con- 
flicting groups  of  human  animals  has 
been  fierce  and  cruel.  Paradoxically, 
the  principle  of  mutualism  has  been 
used  to  promote  the  principle  of  in- 
dividualism. The  early  prehistoric 
human  observed  that  even  the  strong- 
est and  most  wily  Individual  was  no 
match  for  even  a  small  handful  of 
weaklings,  if  the  latter  worked  together. 
So,  In  order  for  the  Individual  to  ex- 
hibit sufficient  force  to  gain  advantage 
for  himself,  he  had  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  others.  Thus  a  system  of  group 
activity  grew  up,  wherein  a  'strong 
man'    aided    by    others    (voluntarily    or 
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involuntarily)  had  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  the  rugged  individualists 
and  the  weaker  gangs.  Predation  be- 
came the  mam  interest  of  these  gangs. 
The  lion's  share  of  the  loot  went  to 
the  successful  barbarian  chief  and  a 
few  of  his  favored  collaborators,  while 
the  poor  chaps  who  took  the  bops  on 
the  head  in  battle  got  only  enough  of 
the  crumbs  to  keep  them  quiescent. 
The  same  principle  still  applies,  but  the 
names  have  been  changed.  The  bar- 
barian 'strong  man'  graduated,  during 
the  Age  of  Feudalism,  into  the  Robber 
Baron;  later,  he  became  known  as  a 
Captain  of  Industry;  and,  now,  he  calls 
himself  a  Free  Enterpriser.  Whatever 
the  name,  the  basic  idea  of  the  'indi- 
vidualist' is  to  enlist  the  aid  of  others 
for  the  objective  of  looting  the  social 
pool  of  production  for  more  than  an 
equitable  share.  Those  who  win  out 
in  the  competition  become  the  'suc- 
cessful, nice  people'  of  the  community. 

Pure  individualism  for  man  is  not 
practical,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  discussing  it  further.  Man  is  bio- 
logically and  historically  committed  to 
group  enterprise  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. Two  basic  forms  of  social  or- 
ganization exist,  and  these  are  in  con- 
flict. This  conflict  has  been  forced  to 
a  major  crisis  within  the  last  century 
by  the  widespread  application  of 
technology.  That  conflict  has  now 
brought  the  world  to  total  war. 

SOCIAL  PATTERNS 

The  one  social  pattern  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Robber  Baron  form.  Here, 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  'individual- 
ism.' The  big  shot  'strong  man'  gets  a 
gang  together  —  through  hero  wor- 
ship, through  bribery,  through  intimi- 
dation, or  through  a  desire  to  'get  on 
the  band  wagon' — and  proceeds  to 
promote  himself  and  his  fortune.  This 
promotion  soon  uses  up  the  resources 
within  the  domain  and  then  he  seeks 
further  growth  through  'expansion.' 
Empires — political,  economic  and  reli- 
gious— are  thus  built  up  to  huge  size. 
One  wonders  what  form  this  social 
pattern  would  take,  if  one  gang 
gained  control  of  the  whole  world  and 
had  no  further  room  to  expand.  We 
have  just  escaped  by  a  frog's  whisker 
from  finding  out,  and  we  are  not  ex- 
actly clear  of  the  possibility  yet.  This 
social  pattern  has  become  familiar  to 
us  under  the  names  of  'fascism'  and 
'free  enterprise.' 

Under  fascism,  the  events  of  the 
society     are     personalized     under     the 


name  of  the  'leader.'  Thus,  it  is  Gen- 
eral Strong  Arm  who  engages  and  de- 
feats the  enemy  (from  afar),  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  many  little 
Private  No  Accounts  who  furnished  the 
muscles,  the  sweat  and  the  blood.  It  is 
Mr.  Big  Shot  who  builds  the  factories, 
makes  the  machines  and  develops  the 
country  (personally,  while  scanning  the 
ledger  sheets),  while  his  many  hard- 
working hirelings  are  only  statistics.  It 
is  Sir  Tripe,  the  politician,  who  organ- 
izes and  consolidates  nations  and  em- 
pires (with  the  effort  of  unmentioned 
millions  of  citizens).  To  a  few  go  the 
glory,  the  gold  and  the  power;  from 
the  many  comes  the  blood,  the  sweat 
and  the  tears.   That  is  fascism. 

The  other  social  pattern,  that  which 
is  struggling  to  be  born,  has  no  ac- 
cepted name  as  yet.  It  emphasizes 
mutualism.  The  group  rather  than  the 
Individual  is  the  prime  factor  —  we 
rather  than  I,  they  rather  than  he.  The 
members  of  the  group  cooperate  for 
greater  achievement,  and  all  share 
equitably  In  that  achievement.  The 
superior  accomplishments  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  noted  as  group  achieve- 
ments. It  is  the  team  that  wins,  not  the 
Individual  player.  It  Is  the  team  that 
gets  the  glory,  not  just  the  'fuhrer.'  It 
is  the  army  that  fights  battles  and  wins 
victories,  not  just  the  'general.'  Little 
Guy,  when  he  hears  the  cheers  go  to 
the  team  for  a  good  job  well  done, 
sticks  out  his  chest,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  team.  But,  when  the  cheers  go 
only  to  Mr.  hHero,  who  called  the  sig- 
nals for  the  winning  shot.  Little  Guy 
merely  wipes  the  sweat  from  his  brow 
and  slinks  unnoticed  to  the  corner — he 
is  nobody.  That  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  systems. 

When  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
we  and  not  the  I,  other  things  are 
also  different.  Everyone  is  important, 
but  no  one  is  all-Important.  The  group 
is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  each, 
and  each  in  the  welfare  of  the  group 
—'All  for  One  and  One  for  AIL'  We 
take  the  'Private  Property — Keep  Out' 
sign  down  and  put  up  the  'For  Use  of 
Air  sign — only  we  don't  really  put  it 
up,  because  it  is  taken  for  granted. 
We  don't  strut  our  bright  feathers  and 
hide  our  dull  ones  so  much;  for,  we  are 
not  individuals  against  society,  but  one 
of  the  society.  We  are  great  if  the 
society  is  great,  no  matter  how  trivial 
our  Individual  function  may  seem.  We 
are  taken  for  what  we  are  as  individ- 
uals, but  are  all  regarded  as  important. 
Each  is  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
endeavor  according  to  his  ability,  and 


all  are  expected  to  share  in  the  result. 
No  one  stops  to  ask,  'Who  Is  the 
more  important  In  the  work  of  the 
team,  the  coach  or  the  water-boy?' 
The  two  have  different  functions,  that 
is  all.  No  one  Is  tossed  on  the  scrap 
pile  because  he  is  crippled,  is  past 
forty,  or  has  a  dark  skin  or  blue  eyes. 
No  one  suppresses  a  new  idea  because 
his  prestige  Is  dependent  upon  the 
continued  use  of  an  old  idea.  'Which 
will  do  the  better  job?'  is  the  only 
question  asked.  G.  I.  Joe,  for  ex- 
ample, never  asks,  'Who  invented  the 
bazooka?'  before  he  will  use  it.  hHe 
only  wants  to  know,  'Will  it  knock  out 
that  fascist  tank  better  than  this  other 
doohlnkus?' 

GET  ON  THE  TEAM! 

Mutualism  is  teamwork,  each  individ- 
ual doing  some  essential  function,  but 
the  functions  of  all  individuals  inte- 
grated and  coordinated  into  a  whole 
achievement  —  an  orchestration  of 
many  parts  into  a  symphony.  But,  like 
an  orchestra,  all  players  must  play  the 
same  tune.  Should  each  section  of  an 
orchestra  decide  to  form  into  a  minor- 
ity group  and  attempt  to  attract  ap- 
plause to  itself,  choosing  its  own  music 
and  its  own  method  of  rendition,  the 
symphony  would  become  a  bedlam  of 
confusion  and  the  audience  would  go 
home  in  disgust.  That  may  sound  ab- 
surd; but,  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  it  is 
a  true  description  of  the  American 
social  scene  of  today. 

Teamwork  requires  that  all  parts  of 
the  team  work  toward  the  same  gen- 
eral objective,  each  in  accordance  with 
Its  own  part  of  the  blueprint.  The 
social  order,  like  the  building,  requires 
that  the  plumbers,  the  electricians,  the 
carpenters,  the  cement  workers  and 
the  brick  layers  all  work  on  the  same 
design,  and  that  the  efforts  of  all  be 
coordinated  and  synchronized  toward 
the  same  objective.  Only  in  that  way 
can  an  orderly  house  be  built. 

In  America's  society,  there  are 
numerous  minority  groups  —  political, 
economic,  religious  and  racial — each 
seeking  its  own  advantage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole.  Such  minority 
groups  are  of  importance  only  to  their 
respective  selves.  Nobody  but  the 
members  of  the  Queer  Gents  fratern- 
ity or  the  Shoplifters  League  (you  may 
substitute  your  own  brand  names)  cares 
a  whoop  about  the  welfare  of  the  re- 
spective members,  as  members,  of 
these  minority  groups.  The  things  that 
anyone    really   cares   about   are   these: 
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How  am  I  going  to  be  benefited? 
What  has  your  minority  got  to  offer 
me?  Why  should  I  be  interested  in 
your  welfare,  when  you  are  not  on  my 
team? 

hiere,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the 
minority  problem:  Get  on  the  same 
team.  "But,"  say  the  High  Pockets 
and  the  Little  Squirts,  "How  can  we 
both  get  on  the  same  team,  when  our 
interests  are  incompatible?"  The  reply 
is:  "Increase  your  vision.  You  are  both 
human  beings;  you  live  on  the  same 
Continent;  you  are  both  members  of 
the  same  social  order;  you  both  want  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  and  a  safer, 
freer,  more  pleasant  environment,  more 
leisure  and  a  better  opportunity  for 
education  and  adventure.  Doesn't  that 
give  you  a  common  interest?  Where 
does  it  get  you,  if  one  proclaims,  'I  am 
a  High  Pocket  and  am  therefore 
Blessed  of  God,'  and  the  other  ex- 
claims, 'I  am  a  Little  Squirt  and  am 
therefore  the  Chosen  of  Allah,'  and 
then  hit  each  other  over  the  heads  be- 
cause you  have  different  viewpoints? 
Quit  squabbling  about  who  is  going  to 
'carry  the  ball'  and  both  work  to  win 
the  game,  and  then  you  will  be  buddies 
together.  Your  private  differences  will 
fade  into  insignificance  in  the  light  of 
the  greater  objective.  The  real  game 
for  you  and  me  is  the  game  of  Living." 

America  is  at  war  against  fascism. 
That  is  the  great  game  of  the  mo- 
ment. It  is  a  harsh  game,  but  our  lives 
depend  upon  it,  so  it  must  be  played 
to  the  end.  Are  we  playing  this  game 
as  a  team  or  as  conflicting  minority 
groups?  Is  the  rendition  of  the  orch- 
estra a  symphony  or  a  bedlam  of  con- 
fusion? Are  we  In  the  game  on  the 
basis  of  All  for  One  and  One  for  All, 
or  each  for  himself?  Is  It  the  team  or 
the  signal  caller  who  is  getting  the 
applause?  Is  each  of  us  doing  his  or 
her  part  to  achieve  victory,  or  just 
picking   pockets,   or  daisies? 

If  Americans  were  a  team,  working 
toward  a  single  objective — victory  In 
war  and  peace — here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  we  would  find:  Everyone 
engaged  In  some  function  contributing 
to  the  achievement  of  victory;  every- 
one serving  on  the  same  basis  of  re- 
ward and  social  distinction  as  the  men 
doing  the  fighting;  everyone  seeing  In 
the  greater  objective  a  reconciliation 
of  Individual  and  group  differences;  all 
being  provided  for  in  accordance  with 
our  resources  and  our  capacity  to  pro- 
duce; the  most  effective  Instruments 
known     for     achieving     victory     being 


used;  and  a  general  spirit  of  group 
enterprise  throughout  the  Continent 
and  among  the  Armed  Forces  off  the 
Continent.  That  these  are  not  so,  Indi- 
cates that  the  'team  managers'  are 
falling  down  on  the  job.  They  are 
directing  the  game  with  a  set  of  rules 
that  do  not  fit  the  game.  Events  de- 
mand that  a  new  set  of  rules  be  used. 
It  is  useless  to  change  managers  and 
still  keep  the  same  book  of  rules.  First, 
let  us  change  the  rules  to  fit  the  game; 
then,  watch  the  team  play  for  all  It  is 
worth. 

A  world  war  against  fascism  is  total 
war.  It  is  a  war  of  production  and  of 
supply  as  well  as  a  war  of  armed 
forces.  It  Is  everyone's  war,  not  just  a 
soldier's  war.  It  is  a  fight  to  total  vic- 
tory or  total  defeat.  This  war  Is  a  job 
calling  for  teamwork  if  ever  there  was 
one.  The  rule  book  of  the  Robber 
Barons,  even  though  consitutionally 
legalized  and  ecclesiastically  sanctified. 
Is  no  fit  guide  for  this  total  war.  Total 
war  demands  total  mobilization  for 
war. 

Total  mobilization  for  war  means  that 
every  effective  citizen,  every  resource 
and  every  machine  be  used  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  wage  war.  The  haphazard 
techniques  of  business  and  politics  no 
longer  suffice.  Voluntary  service  is 
not  enough.  Everyone  and  everything 
has  only  one  significance —  does  it 
help  to  win  the  war? 

A  set  of  rules  has  been  prepared  for 
America's  total  war  effort.  These  rules 
have  been  ready  for  more  than  four 
years,  yet  they  have  not  been  used. 
Perhaps  that  explains  why  the  waging 
of  war  has  been  so  costly  in  lives  and 
materiel.  These  rules  are  stated  clearly 
on  a  small  leaflet  entitled  TOTAL 
CONSCRIPTION.  It  Is  a  contribution 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  to  the  winning  of 
the  war  and  the  peace.  It  Is  the  speci- 
fications for  the  greatest  teamwork 
ever  attempted  by  man,  with  the 
mightiest  array  of  manpower  and 
equipment  ever  available  for  any  job, 
and  with  the  greatest  stakes  ever  to  be 
won  or  lost. 

Everything  is  here  and  ready  but  the 
teamwork.  Only  the  want  of  the  right 
set  of  rules  is  delaying  victory.  Who 
is  holding  up  the  works?  Is  it  he  or 
they?  You  know  the  answer — it  Is  you 
and  I,  and  all  of  us.  This  Is  our  job;  It 
Is  our  team;  It  Is  our  responsibility. 
You  and  I  have  a  voice;  so  let  us  use  it 
and  ask  for  the  adoption  of  Total  Con- 
scription. And  let's  keep  on  asking 
until   we   get   it.    Ask   your   neighbors; 


your  co-workers;  your  employers;  your 
business,  church,  school  and  fraternal 
leaders;  and  your  representatives  in 
Government.  (Don't  let  any  of  them 
bluff  you  into  silence.  They  are  more 
afraid  than  you.  You  know  the  answer 
to  our  problem;  they  have  nothing  but 
uncertain  hope.  Our  weapons  are  the 
heavy  artillery  of  teamwork;  theirs  are 
the  bean-shooters  of  individualism.  So,, 
why  should  we  fear  the  'Little  Caesars" 
of  free  enterprise?  Our  whispers  are 
louder  than  their  shouts.)  Every  time 
we  ask  for  Total  Conscription,  we  cast 
a  vote  for  teamwork — a  vote  for  vic- 
tory.   So,  let's  start  asking! 

— Wilton  Ivie. 

Population  Trends 

"Over  9  million  children  have  been 
born  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  3  years  —  nearly  1  million  more 
than  would  have  been  expected  if  the 
194!    birth  rate  had  continued.  .  .  . 

"Why  has  our  birth  rate  been  so 
high?  The  main  reason  Is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  typical  psychological 
reactions  of  people  in  a  nation  recently 
plunged  Into  war.  .  .  . 

"Those  who  had  planned  to  marry 
later,  when  they  finished  school  or 
when  they  got  better  jobs  and  accu- 
mulated some  savings,  are  faced  with 
the  choice  of  getting  married  at  once 
or  postponing  the  event  Indefinitely. 
Most  of  them,  apparently,  choose  the 
former  alternative.  Similar  considera- 
tions affect  the  decision  of  young  mar- 
ried couples  to  have  children.  In  gen- 
eral, young  people  in  time  of  war  feel 
the  urge  to  live  as  full  a  life  as  they 
can  in  the  present,  and  to  let  their  un- 
certain future  take  care  of  Itself. 

"Beside  the  psychological  factor, 
high  wages  and  virtually  unlimited  op- 
portunities to  get  a  job  encourage  a 
high  birth  rate.  The  economic  factor 
has  been  especially  important  because 
the  war  boom  brought  the  first  real 
prosperity  this  country  had  known  for 
a  decade.  A  great  many  people  who 
had  previously  been  forced  for  finan- 
cial reasons  to  put  off  marriage  have 
been  married  since  1940,  and  a  large 
number  of  couples  who  previously  felt 
that  they  could  not  afford  children 
have  been  able  to  start  a  family.  De- 
pendency allotments  for  servicemen's 
families  have  also  been  an  Important 
economic  encouragement  to  a  high 
birth   rate." 

— Domestic  Commerce,  February   1945. 
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Self-propelled  combines  set  a  new  harvest  record  when  500  of  the  nfiachines  harvested  more  than  a  million 
acres  of  grain  last  year.  Significant  fact  is  that  the  operators  started  in  the  Southwest  and  followed  the  har- 
vest season  north  to  the  Canadian  border,  thus  'raising  the  load  factor'  of  the  machines. — Massey-Harris 
Co.   photo. 


THE  HARVEST  BRIGADE 


LAST  year  this  nation  was  faced 
with  the-  problem  of  harvesting 
the  largest  crop  of  grain  ever 
grown.  Thousands  of  farm  hands  were 
engaged  in  the  business  of  warfare  or 
in  the  business  of  production  of  war 
materiel,  leaving  the  problems  of  the 
farm  to  slightly  more  than  eight  million 
workers. 

To  meet  the  emergency  of  increased 
production  and  decreased  manpower, 
there  was  only  one  answer — machines. 
One  of  this  Continent's  largest  farm- 
machinery  manufacturers,  Massey-Har- 
ris Co.,  sold  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment on  the  idea  of  allocating  that 
company  enough  steel,  engines  and 
other  equipment  to  build  500  self- 
propelled  combines,  under  the  condi- 
tion that  each  machine  would  be  used 
to    harvest   not   less   than    2,000    acres 


of  grain  during  the  1944  season.  Har- 
vesters would  start  in  Southwest  United 
States  in  the  spring  and  end  up  at  the 
Canadian  border  in  the  fall,  thus 
keeping  the  machines  in  continuous 
operation. 

The  victorious  'Harvest  Brigade'  has 
now  issued  its  final  report.  It  accom- 
plished its  objective:  the  harvesting 
of  more  than  one  million  acres  of  war- 
time crops,  with  less  manpower,  fuel 
and  equipment  than  ever  before  in 
history.  Crops  included  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  flax,  maize,  sorghum,  alfalfa, 
onion   seed   and  carrot  seed. 

A  release  from  Massey-Harris  issued 
January    10,    1945,   states: 

"Reports     received     to     date     from 

Harvest    Brigade    operators    show    an 

average  per  combine  of  2,039  acres. 

.    .    .    Final    tabulation    just   completed 

-  covering     the     Plain     States     Brigade 


shows  that  the  Brigade  combines  har- 
vested at  an  average  rate  of  4.073 
acres  per  hour,  consumed  .765  gallons 
of  fuel  per  acre,  with  a  repair  cost  of 
2.8c  per  acre.  The  performance  record 
is  excellent  especially  In  view  of  the 
abnormal  harvest,  the  continuous  rains, 
heavy  and  weedy  crops,  and  difficult 
traction  conditions.  .  .  . 

"Their  teamwork  resulted  in  a  vic- 
torious conquest  of  well  over  a  million 
acres  of  grain,  just  as  the  teamwork 
of  all  America  will  bring  final  victory 
in  World  War  II." 

The  outstanding  achievement  of 
these  modern  machines  is  but  a  fore- 
runner of  the  achievements  which  will 
be  possible  when  the  efforts  of  this 
Continent  can  be  turned  to  peacetime 
production.  War  has  forced  tech- 
nology to  the  foreground.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again  that  to 
increase  our  production  of  goods  and 
services  we  install  machinery  and  de- 
crease the  man-hours  per  unit  of 
production.  This  is  a  unidirectional, 
irreversible  trend. 
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The  LAME,  the  HALT  and  the  BLIND 

Intensified  Research  and  War-hastened  Experiments  Have 
Led  to  Outstanding  Achievements  in  the  Science  of  Surgery 


NEW  eyes  for  the  blind  and  ears 
for  the  deaf!  New  hope  for 
the  deformed,  new  life  for  the 
doomed — these  are  the  miracles  mod- 
ern science  is  offering  humanity  today. 

Most  of  these  surgical  miracles  have 
been  in  the  experimental  stage  for 
years,  but  the  necessity  for  drastic  ac- 
tion in  war  casualties,  for  our  crippled, 
maimed,  deafened  and  blinded  vet- 
erans of  this  war,  has  intensified  re- 
search and  hastened  experiments. 

New  sight  for  the  blind  has  been 
achieved  through  surgery.  Thousands 
suffer  from  blindness  due  to  damage 
to  the  cornea,  the  clear,  transparent 
membrane  that  covers  the  iris  of  the 
eye.  When  this  membrane  becomes 
cloudy,  light  cannot  enter,  and  the 
sight  is  gradually  dimmed  and  often 
entirely  lost.  Sight  can  be  restored  in 
these  cases  by  removal  of  a  piece  of 
the  damaged  cornea,  and  replacement 
by  a  clear  piece  of  cornea  taken  from 
another  eye  and  skillfully  stitched  in 
place. 

However,  there  are  two  drawbacks 
which  prevent  this  operation  being  per- 
formed on  the  many  whom  it  could 
benefit.  First,  there  are  only  about  20 
surgeons  in  the  United  States  qualified 
to  perform  the  operation;  and  second, 
it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  eyes, 
for  success  in  this  operation  has  been 
achieved  only  when  the  cornea  from 
human  eyes  is  used.  The  only  method  of 
acquiring  these  eyes  is  through  vol- 
untary donations  from  individuals  who 
have  heard  about  the  operations  and 
who  will  willingly  sign  legal  papers  au- 
thorizing the  removal  of  their  eyes 
after  death. 

Eyes  which  have  been  donated  are 
removed  immediately  after  death  and 
are  rushed  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
Motor  Corps  to  the  New  York  hlospi- 
tal  where  they  are  stored  In  the  plasma 
bank. 

Sound  for  the  deaf  who  suffer  from 
a  disease  called  otosclerosis,  most  pre- 
valent cause  of  deafness  in  this  coun- 
try, has  been  made  possible  by  pains- 
taking surgery.  This  disease  Involves  no 
pain     nor     middle-ear     infection,     and 


symptoms  are  merely  a  ringing  or 
buzzing  In  the  ears  and  progressive 
difficulty  in  hearing. 

The  eardrum  is  a  tiny  membrane 
separating  the  outer  from  the  middle 
ear.  One  end  of  a  chain  of  three  tiny 
bones  Is  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
eardrum.  Because  of  their  shape  they 
are  called  the  hammer,  anvil  and  stir- 
rup. The  footplate  of  the  stirrup  fits 
Into  a  window  in  the  bony  capsule 
which  separates  the  middle  ear  from 
the  inner  ear.  Entering  sound-waves 
strike  the  eardrum,  and  the  hammer, 
anvil  and  stirrup  vibrate  in  sequence. 
Through  the  window,  the  vibrations  of 
the  stirrup  are  transmitted  to  the  fluid 
of  the  Inner  ear  where  Impulses  touch 
off  a  set  of  auditory  nerves  and  are 
transmitted  to  the  hearing  area  of  the 
brain. 

Deafness  from  otosclerosis  Is  caused 
by  a  bony  growth  which  slowly  closes 
the  tiny  window  around  the  stirrup 
until  the  footplate  Is  held  fast,  prevent- 
ing vibrations  from  reaching  the  fluid 
of  the  inner  ear.  There  is  no  infection, 
and  the  auditory  nerve  inside  may  re- 
main perfectly  healthy,  but  this  ob- 
struction prevents  sound  from  getting 
through  to  the  nerve  for  transmission 
to  the  brain. 

Operations  to  open  the  window  of 
the  ear  heretofore  have  been  only 
temporarily  successful.  Since  the  first 
operation  to  open  the  window  In  1876, 
surgeons  have  tried  one  means  after 
another  to  retard  or  prevent  the  regen- 
eration process  of  the  bone  which 
eventually  closes  the  opening,  but  com- 
plete success  was  not  announced  until 
January  of  this  year. 

A  NEW  TECHNIQUE 

In  July,  1938,  after  12  years  of 
study  and  clinical  work.  Dr.  Julius  Lem- 
pert  announced  a  new  technique. 
Prior  to  this  time  the  operation  had 
been  performed  from  behind  the  ear. 
Dr.  Lempert  made  his  approach  di- 
rectly into  the  aural  cavity,  an  opera- 
tion which  led  directly  to  the  middle 
ear,  involving  the  cutting  of  less  tissue. 


This  method  reduced  chances  of  In- 
fections and  caused  less  Inflammation 
— one  of  the  chief  causes  of  tissue  re- 
growth. 

Dr.  Lempert  carved  a  tiny  oval  open- 
ing just  above  the  old  window  with  a 
very  small  dental  burr,  and  with  a  fine 
gold  burr,  smoothed  and  polished  the 
opening  to  prevent  bone  regeneration, 
and  cleared  away  all  fragments  of 
bone  splinter.  Shrapnell's  membrane, 
a  fine,  smooth  tissue  which  Is  part  of 
the  eardrum  was  lifted  and  fixed  in 
place  to  serve  as  a  window  pane  and 
frame  for  the  new  opening. 

By  1941,  Dr.  Lempert  had  reported  a 
new  location  for  the  surgical  window. 
Using  this  new  technique  he  operated 
on  hundreds  of  patients,  restoring 
practical  hearing  in  70%  of  the  cases. 
In  January,  1945,  he  announced  the 
perfecting  of  this  operation.  A  small 
piece  of  cartilage  Is  removed  from  the 
outer  ear,  shaped  and  inserted  in  the 
new  opening.  The  piece  of  Shrapnell's 
membrane  Is  then  drawn  over  and 
fastened.  The  cartilage  stopple  per- 
forms the  double  purpose  of  serving  as 
a  new  stirrup,  transmitting  sound 
vibrations  to  the  Inner  ear  and  pre- 
venting bone  formation  and  possible 
damage  to  the   auditory   nerve. 

It  is  estimated  that  98%  of  cases  of 
deafness  caused  by  otosclerosis  can  be 
cured  by  this  operation.  However, 
there  are  only  about  30  surgeons 
trained  to  do  the  basic  operation,  and 
not  all  of  these  have  learned  the  new 
technique. 

It  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to 
obtain  cartilage  for  the  ear  ooeration 
where  it  is  easily  removed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  operation,  but  it  is  not  such 
a  simple  problem  to  the  plastic  surgeon 
who  must  obtain  it  in  considerable 
amounts,  for  cartilage  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  materials  of  the  plastic 
surgeon. 

Anticipating  the  necessity  for  a 
great  deal  of  plastic  surgery  after  the 
war  for  the  wounded  and  disfigured, 
doctors  have  been  experimenting  with 
methods   for   preserving   cartilage,   the 
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tough,  flexible  'gristle'  of  the  human 
body  so  vital  in  facial  reconstruction, 
such  as  the  shaping  of  new  noses  and 
ears.  A  disagreeable  chest  operation 
has  been  necessary  heretofore,  in  order 
to  obtain  this  '  material  from  the 
patient's  own  ribs.  Doctors  have  at- 
tempted to  preserve  cartilage  taken 
from  the  dead  with  little  success  be- 
cause of  Its  tendency  to  break  down 
and  become  absorbed. 

HOPE  FOR  WAR-MAIMED 

Cartilage  grafts  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully after  two  years'  storage  by 
Drs.  G.  B.  O'Connor  and  G.  W.  Pierce 
of  San  Francisco,  who  store  their  carti- 
lage in  a  sterile  container  filled  with  a 
special  saline  solution,  which  is  kept 
under  refrigeration.  The  solution  is 
changed  weekly.  In  375  cartilage  trans- 
plants during  the  past  five  years  made 
by  these  doctors,  all  but  seven  retained 
their  original  shape,  and  absorption 
took  place  in  only  one  case.  Dr. 
O'Connor  reports  that  his  preserved 
cartilage  even  has  certain  advantages 
over  fresh  material  taken  from  the 
patient's  own  body. 

This  preserved  cartilage  means  new 
hope  through  plastic  surgery  to  the 
war-maimed  who  need  not  fear  the  re- 
vulsion of  the  public  at  sight  of  their 
disfigured  faces. 

Wounds  which  sever  important 
nerves  doomed  the  Injured  to  remain  a 
cripple  the  rest  of  his  life  until  surgeons 
learned  to  join  the  ends  of  the  severed 
nerve  together  with  a  'nerve  glue' 
made  from  blood.  Even  then  many 
were  still  doomed  because  sections  of 
the  nerve  had  been  torn  away,  making 
this  joining  impossible.  Surgeons  tried 
transplanting  bits  of  nerves  from  one 
portion  of  the  body  to  another  without 
satisfactory  results.  Then  Dr.  Paul 
Weiss  of  the  University  of  Chicago  de- 
veloped a  technique  for  preserving  and 
storing  spare  sections  of  nerves  for 
emergency  surgery.  These  freshly  re- 
moved nerve  sections  are  Instantane- 
ously frozen,  then  dehydrated  in  a  high 
vacuum  and  stored  in  sealed,  sterile 
containers  until  needed. 

Using  nerves  removed  from  bodies 
and  stored.  Dr.  R.  M.  Klemme  and  his 
associates  of  the  St.  Louis  University 
School  of  Medicine  have  performed  28 
peripheral  nerve  grafts  with  surpris- 
ing success. 

In  one  case  the  surgeons  performed 
an  operation  which  involved  connect- 
ing six  nerve  ends  from  the  shoulder 
side  with    17  from  the  arm,   which   re- 


sulted in  the  restoration  of  the  entire 
group  of  nerves  taking  care  of  one 
complete  arm. 

According  to  Russian  reports,  pre- 
served nerve  fragments,  removed  from 
the  bodies  of  their  own  battle  casual- 
ties, have  been  used  to  restore  war- 
torn  arms  and  legs  to  complete  useful- 
ness. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the 
present  need  for  life-saving  blood. 
Pleas  have  been  heard  over  the  air,  in 
the  theaters  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
nation,  making  most  Americans  familiar 
with  the  vital  role  blood  plasma  is 
playing  In  the  saving  of  lives  on  the 
battlefields  of  this  world  war. 

However,  everyone  is  not  familiar 
with  the  most  common  condition  that 
necessitates  blood  transfusions.  The 
collapse  called  shock  Is  a  major  cause 
of  death,  not  only  in  war  and  civilian 
Injuries  but  after  severe  surgical  op- 
erations that  have  been  otherwise  suc- 
cessful. Shock  is  the  death-dealer  in  in- 
fections, burns,  hemorrhage  and  long, 
difficult  childbirth. 

What  happens  in  cases  of  shock?  A 
hidden  hemorrhage  takes  place  in  the 
capillaries,  connecting  the  arteries  with 
the  veins.  The  plasma  leaks  into  the 
surrounding  tissues,  decreasing  the 
volume  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood. 
The  system  becomes  starved  for  oxy- 
gen which  the  blood  normally  carries, 
because  the  heart  lacks  enough  blood 
to  pump.  Transfusion  of  plasma  into 
the  circulatory  system  replaces  the 
fluid  lost  and  a  life  Is  saved. 

Plasma  given  before  an  operation, 
may  build  the  strength  of  the  blood 
circulation  so  the  patient  has  a  chance 
in  serious  operations  on  the  brain  and 
chest  which  had  been  considered  im- 
possible by  surgeons  because  of  the 
danger  of  shock. 

One  pint  of  blood  can  now  serve 
many  purposes.  Medical  scientists 
have  extracted  seven  weapons  against 
death  and  disease  from  the  whole 
blood  In  the  past  few  years. 

Dr.  Edwin  J.  Cohn  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, working  under  a  contract  be- 
tween Harvard  and  the  Office  of  Sci- 
entific Research  and  Development  In  a 
program  initiated  by  the  Navy,  de- 
veloped chemical  methods  for  dividing 
blood  plasma  into  these  seven  frac- 
tions: 

I.  Fibrinogen;  2.  thrombin;  3.  gam- 
ma globulin  (a  measles  preventive);  4. 
Isohemagglutlnins  (blood  grouping 
globulin);  5.  alpha  globulins  (fatty  sub- 
stances  whose    usefulness    has    not   yet 


been  explored);  6.  serum  albumin;  7. 
red   blood   cells. 

The  liquid  portion  of  the  blood, 
plasma,  has  been  dried  and  shipped  to 
battlefronts  in  a  flask  with  a  compan- 
ion flask  containing  distilled  water  for 
dissolving.  However,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  anti-shock  action  of 
blood  plasma  can  be  accomplished 
equally  well  by  the  albumin,  a  water 
soluble  protein  which  is  the  largest 
component  of  the  plasma.  Serum  al- 
bumin will  ordinarily  go  as  far  In  sav- 
ing life  as  plasma,  and  takes  only 
one-sixth  the  space. 

The  red  blood  cells  have  been  sal- 
vaged from  plasma  production  for 
transfusion,  and  made  into  a  wound- 
healing  paste,  or  dried  and  used  as  a 
powder.  It  speeds  healing  of  varicose 
ulcers,  amputation  stumps,  infected 
and  slow-healing  wounds.  It  is  also 
beneficial  in  treatment  of  some  kinds 
of  anemia. 

In  the  chemical  treatment  of  plasma 
to  obtain  albumin,  the  first  substance 
that  separates  out  is  fibrinogen,  which, 
when  acted  on  by  the  thrombin  of  the 
blood,  is  converted  into  fibrin,  the 
essential  portion  of  the  blood  clot.  Fi- 
brinogen is  whipped  into  a  foam  re- 
sembling seafoam  candy,  and  clotted. 
The  foam  is  dropped  into  water  con- 
taining thrombin,  and  a  damp  white 
sponge  results.  Fibrin  foam,  acting 
just  like  a  blood  clot,  quickly  stops  the 
bleeding.  Since  it  is  a  natural  blood 
product,  it  can  be  left  In  the  wound 
safely. 

Skin  grafting  has  been  performed 
more  speedily  and  with  more  success 
with  the  use  of  thrombin  and  fibrino- 
gen. Thrombin  solution  Is  sprayed  over 
the  area  that  will  receive  tne  graft. 

The  grafts  are  dipped  into  fibrino- 
gen solution  and  placed  on  the  throm- 
bin-sprayed  area  to  be  grafted. 
Thrombin  converts  fibrinogen  into  fi- 
brin, which  acts  as  a  firm  glue  to  hold 
the  grafts  In  place.  Stitches  are  not 
always  needed,  bleeding  is  controlled 
and  the  grafting  operation  takes  less 
time. 

WAR  STIMULATES  ADVANCE 

Science  is  advancing  with  rapid 
strides.  But  remember  that  many  of 
these  advances  by  medical  and  surgi- 
cal science  have  actually  been  made 
possible  by  this  war.  Today,  stimulated 
by  patriotism  and  vast  advertising 
campaigns,  we  give  our  blood.  Yet 
only  a  year  or  so  ago,  many  lives  were 
lost  because  patients  could  not  afford 
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a  pint  of  blood  from  professional 
donors  at  the  cost  of  $25  or  $30,  or 
because  of  the  delay  caused  by  in- 
vestigation of  their  credit.  Will  we 
allow  this  appalling  condition  to  exist 
when  peace  connes? 

Doctors,  who  formerly  practiced,  ex- 
perimented and  operated  alone,  have 
been  thrown  together  by  this  war, 
where  they  benefit  by  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  others.  Teamwork 
has  accomplished  in  months  what  indi- 
vidual initiative  could  not  do  in  many 
years.  Will  our  doctors  go  back  to 
their  private  practices  after  the  war, 
content  to  work  alone? 

Recently  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation conducted  a  poll  which  con- 
sisted of  a  questionnaire  mailed  to 
3,000  medical  officers  on  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Every  fifteenth  name 
was  pulled  from  an  alphabetical  record 
list  of  all  medical  officers  on  duty  with 
the  Army,  Navy,  Public  Health  Service 
and  Veterans  Administration  as  of 
September  30,  1943,  to  select  re- 
cipients of  the  questionnaire. 

Results  show  that  a  majority  of  the 
physicians  questioned  would  prefer  to 
become  associated  in  practice  with  an 
organized  group  of  physicians  rather 
than  to  pick  up  private  practice  upon 
their  return.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  medical  officers  polled  were 
all  from  the  younger  group  of  'under- 
40'  serving  with  the  Armed  Forces.    Dr. 


Kingsley  Roberts,  director  of  Medical 
Administration  Service,  Inc.,  contends 
that  it  is  the  'over-50'  group  of  doctors 
which  now  runs  medical  societies  and 
tries  to  shape  medical  opinion.  It  is 
from  this  group  that  the  great  hue  and 
cry  arises  against  so-called  'socialized 
medicine.' 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  this 
type  of  behavior  from  men  who  have 
been  trained  for  many  years  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  medicine  for 
profit.  They  cannot  be  blamed  for 
crying  out  against  that  which  threatens 
their  profitable  business.  Furthermore, 
The  TECHNOCRAT  points  out  that 
the  so-called  socialization  of  medicine 
without  a  corresponding  socialization 
of  all  endeavors  would  be  discrimina- 
tion against  one  group  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time  the 
lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind  have  been 
with  us.  Our  religious  teachings  are 
designed  to  make  the  load  of  such 
easier  to  bear — through  the  philosophy 
of  accepting  such  dire  physical  mis- 
fortunes as  an  'act  of  Sod!'  Now, 
new  hope  is  dangled  before  them — but 
how  many  will  actually  see  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  hope? 

Only  20  surgeons  in  this  country  are 
qualified  to  perform  the  difficult  op- 
eration that  will  give  sight  to  the  blind. 
Only  a  pitifully  small  number  of  hu- 
man eyes  are  available  from  voluntary 


donors.  Only  30  surgeons  have  been 
trained  to  perform  the  operation  which 
enables  the  deaf  to  hear.  In  all  prob- 
ability, aside  from  Injured  war  veterans, 
cripples  with  a  limited  income  will  not 
be  able  to  afford  nerve-grafting  opera- 
tions any  more  than  those  maimed  can 
afford  plastic  surgery,  or  those  suffer- 
ing from  shock  can  afford   blood. 

Yet  there  is  hope  for  those  who  can- 
not afford  health — who  cannot  afford 
even  life  itself.  The  installation  of 
National  Service  from  All  and  Profits 
to  None  through  a  Total  Conscription 
of  all  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and 
Money  would  guarantee  every  citizen 
adequate  medical  care.  In  rendering 
their  service  to  provide  adequate 
medical  care  for  all  citizens,  doctors 
would  only  be  performing  their  part 
in  National  Service  the  same  as  every 
other  citizen.  This  would  not  be  dis- 
crimination, but  rather  equality  of 
service.  Total  Conscription  would  al- 
low all  doctors  to  experiment,  to  learn 
and  to  perform  their  scientific  miracles 
without  thought  of  cost  or  profit — as 
these  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  now 
doing. 

It  has  always  been  tragic  that  hu- 
mans must  suffer.  It  is  doubly  so  when 
the  remedy  is  within  our  reach.  How 
long  will  we  continue  to  allow  human 
lives  to  be  bought  and  sold  on  the 
auction-block  of  the  Price  System? 

— Phyllis  Taylor. 
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Another  outstanding  achievement  of 
America's  scientists,  engineers  and 
construction  men  is  the  1265-mile  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  extending  from  Texas 
to  the  Pittsburgh-Cleveland  industrial 
area. 

Completion  of  this  important  under- 
ground 'highway'  under  pressure  of 
wartime  emergency,  required  use  of 
machinery  to  the  utmost. 

Effective  answer  to  the  old  question, 
'Who  will  dig  the  ditches?'  is  the  ma- 
chine pictured  on  the  front  cover.  It 
gouged  the  trench  for  the  pipeline. 
Before  the  pipe  was  lowered  into  the 
trench  it  received  a  protective  coating 
(see  photo   at  right). 

Science  and  technology  march  ever 
forward  to  bring  higher  living  stan- 
dards and  less  toil  to  the  people  of 
this  Continent. 

— Photos  courtesy   Science  Service. 


Pipe  for    1265-mile  natural  gas  pipeline  receives  a   protective  coating 
before  it  is  lowered   into  the  trench. 
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Science  Marches  On 

"The  center  temperature  of  a  six- 
inch  cube  of  wood  can  be  raised  to 
280  degrees  Fahrenheit  In  four  min- 
utes by  electronic  power  which  gen- 
erates heat  in  every  part  of  the  block 
at  the  same  time;  hours  are  required 
by  conventional   methods." 

— Christian    Science    Monitor, 
January  30,    1945. 

The  Losing  Battle  of  Debt 

"Despite  the  prospective  curtail- 
ment of  spending  during  the  next  fis- 
cal year,  expenditures,  as  estimated  In 
the  budget,  will  still  be  far  above  re- 
ceipts. Although  next  year's  deficit, 
amounting  to  $41,275,000,000,  will  be 
under  the  present  year's  deficit,  it  will 
still  represent  a  substantial  amount. 
As  a  result,  the  debt  is  expected  to 
reach  a  new  high  record  of  $292,300,- 
000,000  on  June  30,  1946.  This  will 
compare  with  a  debt  of  only  $25,484,- 
000,000  on  June  30,  1919,  the  peak 
reached  as  the  result  of  World  War  I. 

"Next  year  will  represent  the  six- 
teenth consecutive  year  of  deficit- 
spending." 

— ^The    Iron   Age,    February   8,    1945. 

Congress  Knows! 

"About  95%  of  the  American  press 
repeats  the  'free  enterprise'  slogan 
which  was  originated  by  the  press 
agent  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  which  was  repeated  by 
Gov.  Dewey,  placed  in  the  Republican 
platform.  What  are  the  facts?  The 
facts  as  stated  by  the  TNEC,  or  Mon- 
opoly Investigation  report,  approved 
by  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Senators: 

"  'We  know  that  most  of  the  wealth 
and  income  of  the  country  is  owned 
by  a  few  large  corporations,  that 
these   corporations   in   turn   are   owned 
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by  a  small  number  of  people,  and  that 
the  profits  from  the  operation  of  these 
corporations  go  to  a  very  small  group 
with  the  result  that  the  opportunities 
for  new  enterprise,  whether  corporate 
or  individual,  are  constantly  being  re- 
stricted.' 

—In  Fact,  February   12,    1945. 

A  Barometer  of  War 

"Liquidation  due  to  a  revival  of 
short  war  talk  brought  the  sharpest 
stock  market  reaction  this  week  since 
early  September  and  leaders  generally 
continued  to  operate  on  the  down- 
side  in   today's   short  session. 

"Additional  Soviet  succcesses  in- 
spired more  shelving  of  commitments 
today,  although  extreme  declines  run- 
ning to  2  or  more  points  are  shaded 
In  a  number  of  cases  by  late  short 
covering." 

— Los    Angeles    Examiner, 
January  21,   1945. 

We  Agree 

"[Wendell]  Berge  [head  of  the 
Anti-trust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice]  warned  specifically  against 
those  who  argue  that  cartels  will  serve 
a  useful  purpose  for  all  the  people  if 
their  'bad  features'  can  be  eliminated. 
Berge's  answer  to  that  argument  is: 
'If  that  could  be  done  there  would  be 
nothing  left  of  them.  We  can  no 
more  afford  to  compromise  with  car- 
tels than   with   fascist  dictators.' 

— The  Progressive,  February   12,    1945. 

No  War  Profits? 

"The  Senate's  Mead  Investigating 
Committee  received  sensational  testi- 
mony last  week  that  rank  favoritism 
and  political  pull  were  freely  invoked 
In  granting  a  New  York  firm  the  auc- 
tion contract  in  the  disposal  of  'sur- 
plus' Federal  war  property.    Sen.  Mead 


was  shocked  by  parts  of  the  testi- 
mony, called  for  the  creation  of  a 
Government  'cleanng  house'  to  pre- 
vent upwards  of  100  billion  dollars 
worth  of  war  surpluses  from  'falling 
into  the  hands  of  speculators.'  Testi- 
mony before  his  Committee  had 
shown  that  a  professional  bidder 
bought  four  $300  Government  search- 
lights at  an  auction  held  by  the  fa- 
vored company  for  $31  each,  and  later 
sold  one  of  them  to  a  Government 
contractor  for  $235,  for  a  profit  of 
about  800  per  cent." 

— The   Progressive,    February    12,    1945. 

A  Bargain  in  Human  Life 

"Some  time  ago  Merck  &  Co.,  big 
chemical  firm,  distributed  a  drug  for 
relief  of  distress  after  operations  and 
it  killed    1 5  persons. 

"Convicted  this  week  of  faulty  la- 
beling of  its  product,  the  concern  was 
fined  $15,000 — a  thousand  dollars  for 
each  death — by  Federal  Judge  Tho- 
mas  F.   Meaney. 

"Curiously,  none  of  the  company's 
officers  had  been  named  in  the  In- 
dictm.ent." 

— Labor,   February    10,    1945. 

Mechanical  Laundress 

"Laundry-while-you-wait  is  the  un- 
usual service  provided  by  the  Launder- 
ette, in  New  York's  Bronx,  with  14 
coin-operated  electric  washing  ma- 
chines. Each  turns  out  10  pounds  of 
laundry,  85  per  cent  dry  and  ready  for 
ironing,  at  a  cost  of  25  cents.  The 
whole  operation  takes  half  an  hour; 
busy  housewives  can  put  in  their  laun- 
dry, do  their  shopping,  and  return  to 
pick  It  up." 

— Christian    Science    Monitor, 
February  3,    1945. 

Changing  Patterns 

"The  economy  of  abundance  makes 
the  class  struggle  as  old-fashioned  as 
a  high-wheeled  bicycle.  At  the  same 
time,  mass  production  gears  the  eco- 
nomy into  one  organism,  with  intense 
specialization  of  work.  A  hundred 
years  ago  sixteen  out  of  every  twenty 
Americans  owned  their  means  of  live- 
lihood. Today,  seventeen  out  of  twenty 
do  not.  Seventeen  out  of  twenty  are 
utterly  dependent  on  the  organism. 
Unless  the  economy  is  operated  at 
substantial  capacity,  life  becomes 
meaningless  and  intolerable  for  them." 

— From  'Agenda  for  the  American 
People,'  by  Stuart  Chase,  in  Sur- 
vey   Graphic,    January    1945. 
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THE  CRIME  CURE 


Economic  Security  for  All  Citizens  Is  Only 
EfFective  Weapon  Against  a  Wave  of  Crime 


FIRST  signs  of  a  postwar  crime  wave 
of  'considerable  magnitude'  are 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  ac- 
cording to  director  J.  Edgar  hloover. 
In  a  press  interview,  Mr.  Hoover 
pointed  out  that  the  three  factors 
which  may  be  held  responsible  for  the 
impending  crime  wave  are:  Juvenile 
delinquency,  economic  readjustment  of 
war  workers  and  veterans  who  have 
been  taught  to  kill. 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  of  De- 
cember II,  1944,  quoted  Mr.  hloover 
as  stating: 

"The  great  bulk  of  the  servicemen 
will  return  to  the  normal  way  of  life, 
provided  plans  have  been  made  to 
provide  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living.  Without  that,  we  will  have 
chaos." 

An  indication  as  to  just  how  ac- 
curately Mr.  Hoover  has  'called  the 
turn'  is  the  report  that  26%  of  the  In- 
coming men  at  San  Quentin  prison  are 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  Ralph  E. 
Davis,  national  commander  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League,  in  speaking  to 
the  Women's  Breakfast  Club  of  Los 
Angeles,  stated  that  gifts  of  money 
from  the  government  or  gifts  of  educa- 
tional courses,  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  fitting  veterans  back  into  civil- 
ian pursuits.  According  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Herald-Express  of  January  25, 
Mr.  Davis  also  stated: 

"Overseas,  I  am  told,  the  men  talk 
of  how  everything  will  be  made  easy 
for  them  when  they  return.  When  they 
come  back  here  and  face  reality  they 
become  bitter." 

In  his  article,  'Will  There  Be  a  Crime 
Wave,'  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  and  which  was 
condensed  in  the  February  1945  Issue 
of  Science  Digest,  Lewis  E.  Lawes 
points  out  several  highly  significant 
facts  and  probabilities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  crime  in  the  coming  postwar 
era.  As  former  warden  of  Sing  Sing 
prison,  Mr.  Lawes  has  probably 
handled  more  criminals  of  various  types 
than  any  other  person   In  the  country, 


and  close  contact  with  these  men  has 
given  him  a  broad  knowledge  of  their 
idlosyncracles  and  the  behavior  pat- 
terns which  evolve  from  the  various 
types  of  environment. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the 
condensed  version  in  the  Science  Di- 
gest, give  us  a  picture  of  what  may  be 
expected  after  the  war. 

".  .  .  Just  figure  out  for  yourself 
what  might  happen  to  Bill  Jones,  a 
World  War  II  veteran,  If  he  is  unable 
to  obtain  a  job. 

"For  a  while  he  might  be  able  to  get 
along  on  his  bonus,  but  after  that  Is  ex- 
hausted, then  what?  His  friends  who 
stayed  at  home  and  earned  handsome 
salaries  might  give  him  a  handout.  But 
it  is  more  likely  he'll  be  told:  'What  do 
you  mean  you  can't  get  a  job?  Any- 
one can  get  one  if  he  really  wants  it.' 

"And  evenings.  Bill,  after  tramping 
the  streets  seeking  the  most  menial 
work,  will  listen  with  mixed  feelings  to 
radio  blurbs  about  new  cars  and  re- 
frigerators, while  he  cannot  even  buy 
the  new  shoes  that  he  and  his  family 
need. 

"Many  men  In  Bill's  predicament 
might  borrow,  or  maybe  beg,  but  Bill 
Is  not  that  type,  and  when  his  plight 
becomes  unbearable  he  decides  to  get 
what  he  needs  at  any  cost.  How,  is 
now  the  question. 

"Burglary  Is  a  fine  art  requiring 
practice  and  stealth.  Larceny  Is  also 
out;  you  can't  commit  that  crime  unless 
you  hold  a  position  of  trust.  Forgery? 
Few  are  able  to  master  It.  So  there  Is 
only   one    path    open    to    Bill — robbery. 

"If  Bill  is  nervous  on  his  first  'job,' 
he'll  pull  the  trigger  of  his  gun,  kill 
someone,  and  land  In  the  electric  chair. 
Chances  are  though  that  he'll  never 
shoot — he  has  only  taken  his  'rod'  to 
Intimidate  his  victim — will  be  caught, 
and  sentenced  to  fifteen  to  thirty 
years. 

"Suppose  there  are  300,000  Bills, 
and  that  would  a  conservative  estimate 
If  times  are  very  bad.  It  costs  the 
State  about  $500  a  year  to  keep  a  man 
behind    bars.      Besides,    his    wife    and 


child  may  also  have  to  be  supported, 
at  a  cost  of  $750. 

"Up  to  $400,000,000  will  then  have 
to  be  spent  each  year  to  maintain 
these  victims  of  the  depression,  in 
addition  to  many  millions  more  for  the 
usual  crop  of  criminals. 

"The  future  is  foreboding,  but  not 
hopeless.  I  refuse  to  think  that  a  post- 
war crime  wave  Is  'Inevitable,'  as  some 
pessimists  do.    It  can  be  prevented. 

"For  one  thing,  full  employment 
must  be  provided  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  government,  labor  and  In- 
dustry. 

".  .  .  which  is  better — to  build  a 
fence  around  a  cliff  so  that  people  will 
not  fall  off,  or  to  have  a  fleet  of  am- 
bulances stationed  at  the  bottom? 
Wouldn't  It  be  absurd  to  say:  'Don't, 
worry  about  accidents.  We  have 
plenty  of  ambulances.'  Yet  It  is  equally 
absurd  to  boast,  'Don't  worry  about 
crime.  We  have  plenty  of  cells.'  If  we 
prevented  the  accidents  we  wouldn't 
need  the  ambulances;  if  we  prevented 
the  crimes  we  wouldn't  need  the 
prisons. 

"This  simple  logic,  though  ex- 
pounded again  and  again,  has  been 
generally  ignored.  It  Is  high  time  that 
we  recover  from  our  lethargy." 

The  probable  behavior  patterns  of 
the  returning  veterans  have  been  clear- 
ly forecast  by  Mr.  Lawes,  and  Mr. 
Hoover  has  pointed  out  that  juvenile 
delinquents  and  war  workers  will  also 
contribute  to  the  expected  crime  wave. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  voiced  the  hope  that 
law  enforcement  agencies  will  not  be 
curtailed  to  effect  economies  after  this 
war,  as  they  were  after  World  War  I. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  only  by  giv- 
ing the  returning  servicemen  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  living  can  we 
prevent  chaos. 

Mr.  Lawes  went  even  further  in 
pointing  out  the  uselessness  of  treating 
the  effects  of  crime  rather  than  elimi- 
nating its  causes.  He  suggests  the 
elimination  of  unemployment,  slums, 
poverty  and  illiteracy  as  the  solution. 
Such  action  would  solve  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  criminal  acts  in  this  coun- 
try, but  Mr.  Lawes  leaves  untold  just 
how  It  could  be  brought  about.  Moral- 
ists, reformers  and  humanitarians  for 
generations  past  have  looked  forward 
to  a  society  wherein  these  conditions 
will  no  longer  exist.  However,  as  long 
as  a  Price  System  method  of  operation 
remains  in  effect  on  this  Continent, 
just  so  long  will  we  continue  to  have 
poverty,     slums,     unemployment,     illit- 
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eracy  and  crime!  (A  Price  System  is 
any  social  system  whatsoever  that 
effects  its  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  by  means  of  a  system  of  trade 
or  commerce  based  on  commodity 
valuation  and  employing  any  form  of 
debt  tokens,  or  money.) 

Crime  is  a  business — the  biggest 
business  in  America,  according  to  FBI 
Inspector  W.  H.  Lester.  It  costs  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  $15 
billion  annually.  Crime,  as  a  business, 
pervades  all  phases  of  society  and  is 
safely  entrenched  politically  and  eco- 
nomically in  our  present  social  system. 
Indeed,  business,  politics  and  crime 
have  become  so  thoroughly  integrated 
that  one  could  not  live  without  the 
other  two. 

Another  point  to  be  remembered  is 
that  the  line  of  distinction  between  the 
so-called  'racketeer'  and  the  'legiti- 
mate businessman'  is  very  thin.  Basic- 
ally there  is  no  difference  between  Al 
Capone  and  J.  P.  Morgan,  who  re- 
portedly avowed,  'I  don't  want  a  law- 
yer to  tell  me  what  I  cannot  do,  I 
hire  him  to  tell  me  how  to  do  what  I 
want  to  do.'  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, evasion  of  the  law  was  maneu- 
vered 'legally';  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Capone,  'illegally.'  Ironically,  then,  a 
'criminal'  may  be  defined  as  'a  human 
being  with  predatory  instincts,  but 
without  sufficient  capital  to  start  a 
corporation.' 

Economic  causes  are  by  far  the  most 
prevalent  reason  for  the  commission  of 
crimes.  (Statistics  reveal  that  95%  of 
all  crimes  are  mercenary  in  character.) 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  eliminate 
crime  we  must  eliminate  economic  in- 
security first.  Mr.  Lawes  has  recom- 
mended full  employment  to  prevent  a 
postwar  crime  wave,  but  even  the  'die- 
hards'  of  industry  are  frankly  admitting 
that  full  employment  is  impossible. 
(Read  'Thirty  Million  Phantoms'  in  the 
February  issue  of  The  TECHNOCRAT 
for  a  complete  story  on  the  employ- 
ment problem.)  Government  projects 
are  the  only  alternative  under  our  Price 
System  method  of  operation.  This 
would  add  a  tremendous  sum  to  our 
already  staggering  national  debt,  bur- 
dening the  few  millions  who  were 
'gainfully  employed'  in  private  industry. 

Furthermore,  even  full  employment 
would  not  stop  crime,  for  with  differ- 
entiating wage  scales,  there  would  still 
be  a  constant  clamor  for  a  more  eguit- 
able  share  of  the  goods  and  services 
this  Continent  produces.  (Those  preda- 
tory instincts  again!) 


We  cannot  handle  this  problem  of 
crime  by  attacking  one  small  group  of 
the  population  and  trying  to  iron  out 
its  difficulties.  For  instance,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  returning  veterans  can  be 
made  secure  only  if  the  position  of  all 
other  Americans  is  made  secure  also. 
This  requires  a  revamping  of  our 
method  of  operation.  It  means  that 
the  'profit-for-a-price'  system  must 
give  way  to  a  'national-service-profits- 
to-none'  system  of  operation. 

When  Americans  are  given  security 
and  an  opportunity  to  serve,  crime — 
at  least  95%  of  it— will  fade  out  of 
the  picture.  The  remaining  5%  can 
then  be  treated  effectively  by  educa- 
tion and  medical  care.  Criminologists 
have  long  since  disproved  the  theory 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  'born 
criminal.'  Weak  minds  and  weak  neural 
constitutions  may  make  an  individual 
readily  susceptible  to  antisocial  Influ- 
ences, but  all  elements  of  criminality  in 
his  make-up  can  be  traced  to  his  social 
environment.  By  eliminating  slum  dis- 
tricts, poverty  and  unemployment;  by 
providing  economic  security — food, 
shelter  ,  clothing,  health  protection — 
and  adequate  education  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, we  shall  have  rid  ourselves  f 
the  masked  bandit  and  the  'robber 
barons'  of  industry. 

/      /      / 

A  Serviceman  Speaks 

"...  I  am  aware  that  the  United 
States  is  better  off  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  our  modern  machines  and 
mass-production  methods.  I  am  aware 
that  we  have  more  bathtubs  and  auto- 
mobiles and  gadgets  than  other  peo- 
ples, but  .  .  . 

"I  also  am  aware  that  the  United 
States  faces  a  huge  unemployment 
problem  on  Demobilization  Day;  that 
few  families  in  America  actually  have 
Incomes  which  allow  them  to  live  at  a 
comfortable  machine-age  living  stand- 
ard; that  few  families  own  the  vast 
savings  In  the  banks;  that  insecurity  Is 
still  one  of  our  big  problems;  that 
monopolies  have  grown  richer  and 
more  powerful  while  soldiers  have 
given  their  lives  in  this  war;  that  life  in 
the  United  States  is  basically  a  con- 
tinuous struggle  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  to  make  money;  and  that  rela- 
tively few  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  other  than  dream  about  a  full, 
useful  and  cultural  life. 


"...  I  believe  this  war  proves  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  an  economy  of  ma- 
terial abundance  is  here. 

"...  I  have  not  fought  this  war 
against  fascism  in  order  to  defend 
Wall  Street,  corporation  owners,  rich 
property  owners,  war  profiteers,  snip- 
ers who  would  destroy  TVA,  monopoly 
and  cartel  manipulators,  and  business- 
men who  cry  for  government  to  keep 
Its  hands  off — that  is,  until  they  have 
muddled  and  exploited  the  economy 
into  another  depression  when  they  will 
come  crying  again  for  government 
help.  .  .  . 

"I  love  America,  and  I  have  been 
fighting  in  order  to  be  able  to  go 
home  and  begin  building  the  kind  of 
land  I  was  ony  able  to  dream  about 
before  Hitler  challenged  Western  civil- 
ization. I  wanted  to  challenge  most  of 
it,  too,  not  as  Hitler  has  done,  but 
with  new  ideas  and  institutions  in  place 
of  the  old  ones.  ...  I  want  peace  now, 
and  I  want  to  live  a  useful,  full  and 
happy  life.  I  want  to  help  to  create 
a  new  world  in  which  the  common 
man's  capacity  for  cooperation,  mut- 
ual help,  unselfish  service  and  energy 
discovered  during  this  war  will  be  a 
plied  to  the  domestic  and  world  pro 
lems.  I  cannot  go  back  to  life  where 
money-making  Is  the  one  basic  aim 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  I  intend 
to  work  for  an  economy  where  ma- 
chines will  produce  for  the  needs  of 
the  people.  I  intend  to  fight  the  rest 
of  my  life  in  a  democratic  way  for 
what  I  believe  democracy  to  be,  and 
I  hope  many  others  of  this  generation 
are  ready  to  join  me." 

— From  'Straight  Talk  from  a  Fighting 
Man,'  by  Lt.  Byron  B.  Buckeridge, 
in   Digest  and    Review,   March    1945. 


/       /       / 


"The  tide  of  empire  and  civilization 
has  moved  ever  westward.  Leader- 
ship in  the  civilization  of  man  has  up 
until  now  arisen  on  other  continents 
from  other  peoples.  Yesterday  was 
their  time.  Today  is  our  time.  This 
Continent  alone  stands  ready  and  pre- 
pared to  move  the  civilization  of  man 
to  far  greater  heights  than  have  ever 
been  known.  The  leadership  that  once 
belonged  to  other  peoples  and  other 
times  has  now  been  passed  on  to  this 
Continent  and  to  its  citizens,  the 
Americans  of  today  and  tomorrow." 

— Howard    Scott. 
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News   of  the   Organization 


STUDY  CLASSES 

One  of  the  most  important  activi- 
ties in  any  Technocracy  Section  is  the 
Study  Class  conducted  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Education  Committee. 
The  pamphlet  'Introduction  to  Tech- 
nocracy' carries  this  explanation  of  the 
study  of  Technocracy: 

"Technocracy  deals  with  social 
phenomena  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word;  this  includes  not  only  actions 
of  human  beings,  but  also  everything 
which  directly  or  Indirectly  affects 
their  actions.  Consequently,  the  studies 
of  Technocracy  embrace  practically 
the  whole  field  of  science  and  indus- 
try. Biology,  climate,  natural  resources, 
and  Industrial  equipment  all  enter  into 
the  social  picture;  and  no  one  can 
expect  to  have  any  understanding  of 
our  present  social  problems  without 
having  at  least  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  basic  relations  of  these  essential 
elements  of  the  picture. 


Members  of  a  regular  weekly  Technocracy  Study  Class  at  Section  2, 
R.  D.  11833,  Los  Angeles,  use  the  seminar  method  in  conducting 
their  classes — each  member  of  the  group  is  a  student,  and  none 
is   the    teacher. — Techphoto    by   Du    Ree. 


Headquarters  of  Section  I,  R.  D.  12137,  San  Jose,  California, 
displays  prominently  in  its  windows  a  map  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  showing  the  minimum  area  for  maxi- 
mum defense  and  efficiency,  and  a  painting  of  Technocracy's 
Flying    Wing    bomber,    needed    defender    of   the    Continent. 


The  'Welcome'  sign  is  out  at  Section  2,  R.  D.  11549,  Kim- 
berly,  B.  C.  Technocrats  are  always  willing  to  answer  ques- 
tions regarding  the  Organization  and  its  program  of  Total 
Conscription.  Each  Section  carries  a  complete  stock  of  the 
official  publications  of  Technocracy. — Techphotos. 
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A  member  of  the  San  Gabriel  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  broadcasts  appeal  for  blood  donors  over  Technocracy 
Mobile  Sound  Unit  in  last  month's  Blood  Bank  Drive.  These 
cars     stand     ready    for     service     in     any     national     emergency. 


Part  of  the  Sound  Fleet  of  R.  D.  11833- II 834  and  drivers. 
This  picture  was  taken  as  the  group  assembled  for  a  'check 
up'  of  equipment.  Members  of  Technocracy  voluntarily  paint 
their   cars   and    install    sound    units. 


"All  things  on  the  earth  are  com- 
posed of  matter,  and  therefore  require 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry.  These 
things  move,  and  In  so  doing  Involve 
energy.  An  understanding  of  these 
relationships  requires  a  knowledge  of 
physics.  Industrial  equipment,  as  well 
as  the  substances  of  which  living  or- 
ganisms are  composed,  are  derived 
from  the  earth;  this  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  geology  and  earth  processes. 
Man  Is  himself  an  organism,  and  de- 
rives his  food  from  other  organisms; 
hence,  a  knowledge  of  biology  is 
necessitated. 

"At  the  end  of  each  lesson  there  is 
cited  a  series  of  references.  If  one 
is  sincerely  interested  In  learning  what 
Technocracy  is  about  we  do  not  know 
any  other  way  that  this  can  be 
achieved  than  by  mastering  the  basic 
material  contained  in  these  references, 
or   Its   equivalent  from   other  sources." 


"The  purpose  of  the  Technocracy 
Study  Course,  which  is  for  members 
only.  Is  not  to  give  any  person  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  science 
and  technology,  but  rather  to  present 
an  outline  of  the  essential  elements  of 
these  various  fields,  as  they  pertain  to 
the  social  problem.  In  a  unified  picture. 
Neither  are  these  lessons  a  textbook. 
They  are,  instead,  a  guide  to  study. 
The  materials  to  be  studied  are  to  a 
great  extent  already  very  well  written 
in  various  standard  and  authentic 
references  and  texts  In  the  fields  of 
science." 

Such  a  course  is  given  nowhere  out- 
side of  Technocracy.  Only  after  tak- 
ing the  Study  Course  can  one  compre- 
hend the  real  significance  of  Tech- 
nocracy, only  then  is  one  able  to  dis- 
cuss it  intelligently.  To  all  Americans 
we  extend  an  invitation  to  investigate 
and  study  Technocracy. 


SOUND  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  of  the  Sound  and  Gray 
Fleets  of  Regional  Divisions  11833- 
11834  are  coordinated  by  the  Gray 
Fleet  Control.  Each  Section  In  these 
Regional  Divisions  has  a  Gray  Fleet 
Captain  who  supervises  the  activities 
of  the  Fleet  in  his  own  Section. 

The  painting  of  cars  is  done  by 
members  of  the  Organization.  Driving 
an  official  car  is  entirely  voluntary,  but 
members  of  the  Gray  Fleet  are  proud 
to  symbolize  the  Organization  in  this 
manner.  Each  car  carries  decal- 
comanla  transfers  showing  the  Monad 
emblem,  the  local  Section  number  and 
the  name  'Technocracy  Inc.'  When  a 
Technocrat  hears  a  horn  signal  of  one 
long  and  two  short  blasts,  he  looks 
for  an  official  car,  for  that  is  the 
greeting   which    signifies    'discipline.' 

Photographs  on  this  page  show  ac- 
tivities of  the  Sound  and  Gray  Fleets 
of  this  area. 


Gray  Fleet  Captains  of  the  various  Sections  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  are  responsible  for  the  function  of  the  Gray 
Fleets  in  their  respective  Sections.  At  a  recent  meeting 
they  were   caught   by   our   staff   photographer. 


The  Gray  Fleet  Control  of  R.  D.  II 833- 1  1 834  is  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  Sound  and  Gray  Fleets 
in  those  Regional  Divisions.  Its  members  are  shown  below 
at   a   regular   monthly   meeting. — Techphotos   by   Du    Ree. 


TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  !s  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  ol 
191 8- 1 9 19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Dlrector- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,   in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy   unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlin- 
ing Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent.       -f 
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EDITORIAL 

WITH  the  advent  of  spring,  America's  would-be 
farmers  are  once  more  turning  over  the  soil  in 
(■heir  back  yards  in  preparation  for  their  so-called 
Victory  Gardens.  To  promote  this  activity,  many  firms  offer 
free  garden  seeds  and  national  advertisers  donate  space  in 
newspapers   and   magazines,   and  time   on  the   radio. 

The  TECHNOCRAT  has  long  pointed  out  that  this  plan 
of  'pocket  handkerchief  gardens  is  contrary  to  the  Ameri- 
can Way.  It  is  similar  to  the  fascist  patterns  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  process  of  tying  people  to  small  plots  of  soil  is 
a  tendency  toward  fascism,  restricting  their  freedom  of 
movement  and  conditioning  them  to  hand  toil  and  small 
operations.  It  is  an  effort  to  level  the  people  to  a  sub- 
sistence standard  of  living.  Encouragement  of  such  activity 
In  America  is  the  result  either  of  Ignorance  or  of  malicious 
Intent.  It  is  being  urged,  under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  to 
forestall  the  need  for  national  planning  of  food  production 
and  distribution.  Efficient  national  scale  planning  and  op- 
eration is  abhorrent  to  the  leaders  of  our  present  social 
system,  who  thrive  on  the  anarchy  of  Incoherent,  small- 
scale  enterprises  and  human  toil. 

Undoubtedly,  the  'victory  garden'  slogan  has  proved 
wonderfully  effective  as  a  business  opportunity  for  those 
who  have  sold  the  tools,  the  seeds  and  the  advice  on  gar- 
dening to  an  unsuspecting  public.  And  undoubtedly,  those 
few  fortunate  gardeners  who  triumphed  over  the  bugs, 
plant  diseases  and  other  drawbacks  to  successful  gardening, 
have  enjoyed  the  fresh  vegetables  they  have  raised,  and 
have  glowed  with  the  satisfaction  their  'patriotic  gesture' 
brought.  May  we  point  out  that  the  materials  and  the  man- 
power used  for  the  production  of  the  'victory  model'  garden 
tools  would  have  made  possible  the  construction  of  several 
large  farm  machines.  With  the  help  of  these  larger  units, 
experienced  farm  workers  could  have  planted,  cultivated 
and  harvested  more  vegetables,  with  the  expenditure  of 
fewer  man-hours,  than  the  millions  of  victory  gardeners  have 
been  able  to  do. 

Just  as  contrary  to  the  American  Way  Is  the  'back  to  the 
land'  movement.  Many  war  workers  have  already  left  their 
jobs  to  get  settled  on  a  plot  of  land  In  the  vain  'hope'  of 
securing  their  postwar  future.  As  a  result  farm  land  sales 
have  reached  an  all-time  high — 42%  above  the  1935-39 
level — and  prices  have  risen  to  such  an  extent  that  pro- 
posals are  now  being  made  to  tax  profits  from  the  resale 
of  farm  property. 

Apparently,  in  the  false  prosperity  of  this  war  boom, 
many  Americans  have  forgotten  the  situation  of  the  small 
farmer   after  World    War   I.     Thousands   of  them    lost   their 


life  savings  in  trying  to  pay  off  debts  incurred  during  the 
'boom'  of  World  War  I.  Soils  were  exhausted  in  an  effort 
to  raise  bumper  crops  to  secure  cash  to  save  the  farm. 
Bumper  crops  brought  a  drop  In  farm  commodity  prices. 
(Abundance  always  destroys  price.)  Only  the  'kind'  assist- 
ance of  Uncle  Sam  sustained  millions  of  farmers  in  the 
period  between  the  two  wars. 

In  a  recent  report  on  'The  Plight  of  the  Small  Farm.er' 
in  The   Progressive,   Walter   Magnes  Teller  states: 

"In  the  last  census  year,  nearly  four  million  farm  families, 
or  well  over  half,  had  an  average  value  of  products  sold, 
traded  and  used  at  home  of  less  than  $1,000,  while  a  million 
and  a  half  families  had  total  gross  incomes  of  $600  or  less. 
Even  in  the  war  year  of  1942,  40  per  cent  of  all  farm 
families  had  an  income  of  $930  or  less. 

"These  are  the  facts,  not  the  sentiments,  about  agricul- 
ture. When  the  war  came,  between  one-third  and  one-half 
of  the  farm  people  had  little  or  no  apparent  function  in 
our  society." 

The  'victory  garden'  and  'back  to  the  land'  campaigns 
are  aimed  toward  the  condemning  of  more  Americans  to 
picayune  enterprises.  As  such  they  must  be  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  all  Americans  who  are  interested  in  the  future 
welfare  and  security  of  this  Continent.  Gone  is  the  day  of 
the  self  dependent,  individualistic  American  farmer,  who 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  a  meager  yield  and 
who  conducted  a  lone-hand  battle  against  drought,  floods. 
Insects  and  dust  storms.  This  pattern  of  American  life — 
small-scale,  low-production — must  give  way  to  the  new  pat- 
tern— large-scale,    high-speed   production. 

North  America's  fertile  land  can  produce  an  abundance 
of  food  for  our  population,  not  by  dividing  it  into  minute 
garden  plots  of  5-acre  'ranches',  but  by  laying  it  out  In 
suitable  mass  production  areas,  without  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  fences  and  buildings.  Power  equipment  directed  by 
competent  operators  must  till,  plant,  and  harvest  the  crops. 
Agriculture  must  be  operated  for  what  it  really  is — the 
greatest  chemical  Industry  in  the  world,  synthesizing  food 
for  man  from  sunlight  and  inorganic  chemicals. 

We  must  produce  more  with  less  human  toil — that  is  the 
unidirectional,  irreversible  trend  of  our  technological  age. 
It  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  that 
this  trend  continue.  It  is  high  time  for  Americans  to  'lay 
down  the  shovel  and  the  hoe'  and  demand  national  plan- 
ning and  operation  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  for 
the  abolishment  of  the  borrowed  fascist  patterns  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 
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A  CHALLENGE  to  YOUTH 


Yours  ts  the  Task  of  Changing  the  Course  of  Human  Events — 
Yours  Is  the  Job  of  Constructing  a  New  Era  of  Civilization 


YOUTH  of  America,  Technocracy 
salutes  you!  You  are  about  lo 
inherit  a  Continent,  favored  with 
abundant  resources,  great  dynamic 
and  potential  power,  a  wide  range  oi 
healthful  climate  and  rich  soil,  and 
upon  which  is  built  the  world's  great- 
est technological  Industry.  To  you  falls 
the  responsibility  of  constructing  a  new 
era  of  civilization,  the  like  of  which  no 
one  has  ever  seen.  This  Is  your  i-e- 
sponsibility  and  opportunity;  for  you 
have  the  vitality,  the  courage  and  the 
imagination  to  build  where  the  older 
generation  hesitates,  because  it  has 
become  fixed  in  the  patterns  of  its 
past  conditioning  and  is  fearful  of 
change.  You  live  at  the  most  crucial 
and  exciting  time  In  history.  Yours  is 
the  task  of  changing  the  course  of 
human  events.  Yours  Is  the  job  of 
making  this  Continent  a  fit  place  on 
which  to  live.  But  there  is  also  a 
danger — a  danger  that  this  Continent 
may  become  a  shambles,  even  worse 
than  that  of  Europe.  It  takes  the  cour- 
age of  youth  to  overcome  that  danger. 
You  have  a  mission  which  you  must  not 
fail. 

OLD  PATTERNS  MUST  GO 

At  present,  things  are  confused. 
That  is  because  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  social  change.  This  Is  quite  a  differ- 
ent society  from  that  which  your  par- 
ents inherited  from  your  grandparents, 
and  it  will  become  still  more  different. 
The  old  patterns  of  living  and  the  old 
philosophies  are  no  longer  valid.  If 
you  try  to  repeat  the  pattern  of  life 
lived  by  your  parents,  you  will  fail, 
the  same  as  we  would  fail  If  we  tried 
to  relive  the  lives  of  our  parents.  His- 
tory furnishes  you  no  precedent;  we 
can  give  you  no  example  to  follow. 
Do  not  look  to  us  for  guidance.  We 
are  failures;  we  cannot  lead  you  \o 
a  better  life.  We  have  nurtured  you 
on  a  decade  of  malignant  depression, 
topped  off  by  an  orgy  of  war,  because 
we     could     not     adapt     ourselves     to 


change  fast  enough.  Now,  we  are 
sending  you  into  that  war  to  die  for 
our  failure.  Do  you  begin  to  see  why 
you  must  start  afresh  to  build  a  clean, 
new  civilization?  And  why  physical 
laws,  not  tradition,  must  provide  the 
guideposts? 

We  moan  incessantly  about  the  de 
llnquency  of  youth;  even  more  than 
did  the  older  generations  of  the  past 
(as  they  always  havel.  You  have  be- 
come a  serious  problem  to  us.  We 
have  brought  you  up  in  a  social  pest- 
house,  and  now  we  are  horrified  Ic 
note  that  you  are  not  clean  and  'cul- 
tured.' It  is  absurd  of  us  to  think  tha'r 
you  can  grow  up  in  a  society  of  thieves 
and  chiselers  and  not  accumulate  a 
few  bad  habits.  Now  we  are  sending 
you  out  to  kill  and  maim  other  human 
beings,  and  we  are  so  naive  as  to 
hope  that  you  will  come  back  gentle 
and  kind.  You  are  one  of  our  failures. 
We  haven't  known  how  to  condition 
you  for  life,  so  we  have  done  as  little 
as  possible,  hoping  that  you  would 
muddle  through  somehow.  And  that 
little  has  been  much  confounded  by 
tradition  and  philosophy  which  is 
obsolete,  even  for  us.  You  are  de- 
linouent  because  we  have  made  you 
delinquent.  The  fact  that  you  are 
maintaining  as  much  integrity  as  you 
are  gives  us  hope  that  you  may  over- 
come the  handicap  we  have  placed 
upon  you. 

If  you  are  a  problem  to  us,  we  are 
no  less  of  a  problem  to  you.  We  do 
things  that  are  hard  for  you  to  under- 
stand. We  destroy  food,  then  do  not 
feed  ourselves  well.  We  can't  con- 
sume what  we  want,  because  we  have 
produced  too  much.  We  spend  as 
much  on  one  battleship  as  we  spend 
on  the  education  of  a  million  children 
for  a  year.  We  use  the  skill  of  'quis- 
ling' engineers  to  make  goods  to  wear 
out  faster.  We  require  crime  to  main- 
tain our  business  and  politics.  We 
conscript  some  people  to  fight  and  die 
for  a  measly  wage,  while  we  permit 
others    to    live    In    comfort    and    safety 


and  to  accumulate  millions  c!"  dollars 
from  war  business.  You  don't  want  to 
be  like  us,  do  you?  Well,  you  don't 
have  to  be.  You  can  clean  up  this 
pollution  and  make  a  rational  society 
for  yourselves.  But,  it  will  take  some 
doing. 

COUNTERFEIT  TEACHING 

Do  not  think  we  are  going  to  let  you 
have  a  clean  field  on  which  to  build 
a  new  America.  We  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  treat  you  as  dirty  as  we  can. 
We  are  going  to  sabotage  every  effort 
you  make  to  improve  conditions,  and 
if  possible  we  will  drag  you  down  to 
perdition  with  us.  We  are  as  sadis- 
tically mad  in  this  as  any  nazi  gauleiter. 
You  have  not  only  to  lick  the  physical 
problems  of  this  Continent,  but  you 
have  to  lick  us  too.  We  have  made  a 
miserable  failure  of  our  tenure  here, 
and  we  don't  want  any  upstart  youtii 
to  do  better.  So  we  diabolically 
scheme  to  frustrate  your  lives.  These 
are  some  of  the  things  that  we  do: 

We  teach  you  to  honor  and  respect 
events  and  people  and  ideas  that  are 
of  no  use  to  your  progressive  living. 
We  set  them  up  as  examples  for  you 
to  be  guided  by.  But,  first,  we  alter 
the  facts  (even  more  than  do  the  movie 
producers,  when  they  depict  historical 
events),  adding  details  here  and  there 
and  omitting  others.  So,  the  history, 
the  economics  and  the  philosophy  you 
get  are  counterfeit.  We  try  to  con- 
vince you  that  our  great  blunders  were 
glorious  and  wise  accomplishments. 
We  prate  of  the  wisdom  of  age  and 
experience;  but  we  are  not  wise  nor 
experienced,  just  stubborn.  Our  only 
wisdom  is  the  wisdom  of  our  own 
youth,  which  is  no  longer  wise,  and  our 
only  social  experience  has  been  an 
experience  In  failure.  But  we  continue 
to  exhibit  ourselves  as  the  marvels  of 
the  age.  if  you  want  to  ^ee  us  as 
we  are  (and  get  really  nauseated)  just 
visit  any  state  legislature  while  it  Is 
in  session. 
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We  stifle  your  initiative.  We  side- 
track your  activities  into  sports  or 
games,  which  use  up  your  overflowing 
vitality,  yet  get  you  nowhere.  We  cor- 
rupt even  the  sports,  which  might 
otherwise  be  healthful  recreation.  We 
promote  a  few  super-athletes,  glorify 
their  exhibitions,  and  shove  the  rest 
of  you  off  on  the  sidelines  to  cheer. 
We  further  demoralize  you  by  infil- 
trating among  you,  soaked  with  al- 
cohol and  acting  like  monkeys.  Or  we 
show  you  how  to  gamble  on  the  out- 
come of  events,  and  maybe  even  how 
to  fix  the  outcome  to  favor  your  bets. 
We  sabotage  any  attempt  you  might 
make  to  understand  social  problems 
by  promoting  a  physical  contest  that 
excites  your  interest,  but  solves  noth- 
ing. You  are  full  of  vitality  and  natur- 
ally enjoy  physical  activity  (this  Is  the 
basis  for  much  of  that  silly  horse-play 
which  is  so  disgusting  to  the  settled 
oldsters),  but  we  direct  it  into  dead- 
end channels.  We  see  to  if  that  your 
athletics  and  physical  culture  are  not 
allowed  to  develop  Into  any  national 
program  of  health  and  joy. 

Neither  does  your  music  or  your  arf 
depict  nor  inspire  any  national  unity  or 
program  of  living.  They  dwell  on  life 
patterns  of  the  past,  or  deal  with 
trivialities,  or  just  dramatize  nonsense — 
Three  Little  Fishes,  Malrzy  Doats,  Pistol 
Packing  Mama — these  are  symptoms 
of  the  mood  of  futility  which  we  are 
trying  to  build  In  you.  You  may  on 
occasion  read  of  students  in  foreign 
countries  organizing  for  social  action, 
but  not  here.  We  are  determined  not 
to  let  you  develop  a  social  conscious- 
ness. We  keep  you  sheltered  from  any 
concept  of  social  responsibility;  until, 
without  warning,  we  dump  the  social 
problem  into  your  lap.  Then,  your 
songs,  your  sports,  your  movies  and 
your  textbooks  furnish  you  no  guid- 
ance. 

IMPLEMENTS   OF  CONFUSION 

Our  schools  are  our  chief  imple- 
ments of  confusion.  We  staff  them 
with  incompetent  teachers,  and  ad- 
minister them  by  egocentric  prin- 
cipals, superintendents  and  minor 
assistants.  We  stuff  you  with  a  mix- 
ture of  facts,  fancies,  propaganda  and 
lies,  and  never  tell  you  which  is  which; 
and  one  course  of  study  contradicts 
what  you  get  In  another  course.  If  you 
become  truly  educated,  it  is  no  inten- 
tion of  ours.  We  keep  you  from 
becoming    prepared    for    the    job    of 


living  as  best  we  can.  In  various  and 
devious  ways,  you  are  instructed  in  the 
superficialities  of  chiseling,  the  legali- 
ties of  evasion  and  the  duplicity  of 
politics.  We  teach  you  to  compromise 
your  Intelligence  with  the  average  of 
the  dopes  you  hope  to  dupe,  through 
salesmanship,   debate   and    politics. 

We  organize  you  Into  minorities, 
whose  interests  are  in  conflict  with 
each  other,  and  let  you  expend  your 
energies  fighting  with  one  another.  We 
stage,  every  four  years,  a  grandiose 
political  campaign  to  demonstrate  to 
what  extent  internal  conflict  and  non- 
sense can  be  developed.  If  you  follow 
our  example,  you  may  become  as  crazy 
as  we  are.  If  you  don't  hate,  distrust 
or  despise  at  least  ten  other  minority 
groups  In  this  country,  you  disappoint 
us. 

CRIME  IS  A  BUSINESS 

We  keep  your  attention  focused  on 
crime  as  the  most  exciting  thing  In  life. 
We  start  you  out  as  children  with  the 
colored  'comic'  books,  with  gruesome 
radio  programs  and  with  bang-em-up 
movies,  with  crime  the  central  theme. 
Of  course,  law  and  order  always  tri- 
umph (in  the  end)  for  the  sake  of  the 
'good'  people  and  the  reformers;  but. 
In  the  meantime,  you  are  instructed 
In  the  shrewdest  of  techniques,  and 
Impressed  with  the  ease  of  committing 
crimes.  You  are  shown  that  the 
criminals  have  things  pretty  much  their 
own  way  through  crime  after  crime, 
and  only  the  cleverest  of  detective 
work  or  the  powers  of  a  Superman  are 
finally  able  to  bring  them  to  'justice.' 
No  wonder  you  think  of  crime  as  the 
easy  way  of  getting  ahead.  No  won- 
der the  national  crime  bill  is  fifteen 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

And,  of  course,  we  provide  you  with 
a  motive  for  crime.  The  movies,  espe- 
cially, glorify  the  luxury  of  abode,  of 
raiment  and  of  leisure  time  activities 
of  the  super-wealthy.  They  make  you 
want  some  of  the  same,  for  we  teach 
you  that  this  wasteful  luxury  Is  the  sym- 
bol of  success.  But  no  way  Is  provided 
for  you  to  attain  this  luxury,  so  you 
give  a  thought  to  crime,  and  perhaps 
give  It  a  try. 

Some  of  you,  who  show  some  profi 
clency  in  crime,  are  given  advanced 
training  in  the  art.  We  send  you  to 
penal  institutions,  where  you  get  the 
best  Instruction  the  land  affords.  Most 
of  you  amateurs  are  not  worth  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  taxpayers'  money 
needed    for   this   training,    so   you    are 


turned  loose  to  figure  out  your  own 
ways  and  means  of  getting  ahead.  Our 
business  and  politics  need  crime  to 
pay  the  overhead;  otherwise  they 
would  be  ruined.  Witness  the  few 
times  that  sincere  efforts  have  been 
made  to  abolish  crime  in  certain  of  our 
large  cities.  Business  put  up  such  a 
howl  that  the  efforts  to  abolish  crime 
had  to  be  abandoned  and  the  crimi- 
nals returned,  with  the  blessings  of  the 
city  fathers.  That  is  why  so  many  of 
you  must  receive  Instruction  In  crime 
in  your  youth — crime  needs  replace- 
ments. Crime  Is  the  best  paying  busi- 
ness In  the  country. 

Well,  we  have  given  you  a  depres- 
sion, then  a  war;  follow  us  a  little 
farther  and  we  will  show  you  what  real 
hell  Is — we  will  give  you  chaos! 

Do  you  see  what  the  job  is  you  have 
to  do.  If  this  Is  to  be  a  bright,  clean, 
healthful  Continent  for  you  and  your 
children  to  live  on?  It  Is  enough  to 
discourage  a  race  of  weaklings.  It  may 
even  be  too  must  for  you.  But,  If  It 
is  to  be  done,  you  will  have  to  lead 
the  way.  You  are  needed  on  the  front 
line  in  the  battle  of  peace,  the  same 
as  you  are  needed  to  man  the  front 
lines  in  the  battles  of  war.  You  are  the 
only  ones  who  have  what  it  takes.  We 
adults  do  not  have  the  vigor  nor  the 
vision  to  do  the  job;  besides,  we  are 
too  busy  chiseling  each  other.  But  you, 
the  Youth,  have  everything  to  gain 
from  a  New  America.  You  are  dying 
by  the  thousands  for  the  institutions 
of  an  old  America  (which  aren't  worth 
dying  for);  now,  you  have  a  chance  to 
live  for  the  New.  You  can  take  that 
opportunity  or  throw  It  away. 

Once  you  initiate  action  and  lead 
the  way,  you  won't  be  alone  in  your 
fight.  There  are  enough  renegade 
adults  who  are  eager  to  give  you  sup- 
port. There  is  something  in  human 
nature  that  respects  fair  play;  that 
turns  to  the  support  of  a  sincere  effort 
toward  making  a  better  life.  You  start 
It  rolling,  and  It  will  be  like  a  snow- 
ball going  down  hill.  It  will  smother 
the  die-hards  In  the  mud  of  that  last 
ditch. 

GOALS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 

The  goals  for  a  better  living  and 
the  technique  of  attaining  them  are 
both  simple,  if  you  will  turn  to  science 
for  guidance.  They  are  so  simple  that 
you  will — after  the  complexity  of  life 
under  the  Price  System — be  amazed. 
Science — the    study   of  the   what,    the 
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when,  the  where  and  the  how  of  things 
— can  give  you  the  help  you  need. 
Science  shows  you  the  method  of  op- 
erating physical  nature  to  your  use. 
It  is  a  basic  postulate  of  social  science 
that  the  phenomena  of  society  are 
metrical.  This  means  that  the  things 
that  go  to  make  up  society  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  matter  and 
energy,  time  and  space.  Your  objec- 
tive is  to  utilize  the  resources,  the 
energy,  the  machines  and  the  men  of 
this  Continent  to  produce  the  highest 
physical  standard  of  living  that  this 
area  can  provide.  (This  will  be  all  thai" 
the  population  of  this  Continent  can 
consume,  once  you  get  it  going.)  When 
that  is  done,  there  will  be  no  further 
need  nor  incentive  for  crime,  chiseling, 
poverty,  disease  and  malnutrition — as 
there  is  under  the  Price  System.  The 
objective,  you  see,  is  simple — produce 
and  distribute  all  that  can  be  con- 
sumed. 

hiow  can  this  be  done?  That,  too, 
is  simple  in  principle.  Let  us  illustrate 
with  a  brief  story:  Some  men  are 
stranded  on  the  ocean  on  a  life  raft. 
They  have  a  limited  amount  of  food, 
water  and  other  provisions,  and  are  a 
long  way  from  land.  Do  you  suppose 
these  men  engage  in  the  Price  System 
practice  of  buying  and  selling  these 
provisions  among  themselves?  Of 
course  not!  The  urgency  of  the  situ- 
ation does  not  permit  such  nonsense. 
They  ration  their  provisions,  so  that 
each  has  an  equitable  share.  Then  they 
divide  the  work  of  rowing,  each  to  do 
his  share  of  the  work,  in  an  effort  to 
reach  land.  They  share  and  share  alike 
until  the  job  is  done. 

TO   WIN   THE   PEACE 

That  is  how  the  job  of  winning  the 
peace  on  this  Continent  must  be  done. 
The  war  has  introduced  you  to  ration- 
ing. That  is  the  simplest  technique  of 
distributing  goods  so  that  all  will  get 
a  fair  share.  The  technique,  then,  is  to 
ration  the  needs  of  life — food,  cloth 
ing,  housing,  medical  care,  etc.  The 
next  step  is  to  build  up  these  essen- 
tials until  there  is  enough  for  everyone 
to  have  all  he  needs  or  can  use.  But 
rationing  the  goods  is  not  enough. 
You  must  also  ration  the  materials  thaf 
go  into  the  production  of  goods  and 
services,  so  that  they  will  go  where 
they  are  needed;  and  then  ration  the 
industries,  so  as  to  produce  what  is 
needed.  To  prevent  black  market 
practices  and  chiseling,  which  inter- 
fere with  a  fair  distribution  of  goods, 


you  must  also  ration  money,  so  that 
its  purchasing  power  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  goods  and  services  avail- 
able. And  there  is  still  one  more  thing 
that  must  be  rationed — work.  Every- 
one must  do  his  share  to  operate  the 
social  machine,  or  it  won't  percolate 
smoothly. 

But,  before  this  rationing  can  be 
done,  one  interference  must  be  over- 
come; that  is,  the  interference  of 
ownership.  The  men  on  the  raft,  in 
our  story,  avoided  that  interference 
simply  by  ignoring  the  ownership  rights 
pertaining  to  the  goods  on  the  raft. 
Private  ownership  of  property  and 
money  will  interfere  with  the  use  of 
this  Continent  for  the  general  welfare. 
This  interference  can  be  overcome  by 
Total  Conscription.  Conscript  every- 
thing— the  men,  the  machines,  the 
materiel  and  the  money.  'But,'  you 
may  ask,  'how  are  these  things  to  be 
conscripted?'  They  must  be  con- 
scripted by  the  Social  Control,  which  is 
your  Government.  'But,  supposing  the 
Government  won't  do  it,  what  then?' 
That  is  where  you  come  in.  Your  gov- 
ernment is  supposed  to  represent  you; 
see  that  it  does.  Organize  into  groups 
for  social  action.  Talk  up  the  idea  of 
Total  Conscription,  and  let  nobody 
stop  you.  The  Voice  of  the  people 
still  controls  the  policies  and  actions 
of  the  Government,  when  that  Voica 
is  loud  enough  to  be  heard  throughout 
the  land. 

hluman  beings  have  a  problem  of 
living  together.  They  are  sociable  ani- 
mals and  It  is  their  nature  to  want  to 
live  together.  If  their  living  together 
Is  not  harmonious,  It  Is  mainly  due  to 
factors  in  the  environment  which  are 
In  conflict  with  their  natures.  There 
are  certain  basic  essentials  which  we 
want  from  our  environment:  We  want 
to  live  In  safety  and  comfort,  and  io 
have  the  nutritional  requirements  of  life 
provided.  We  want  compatible  sex 
relations;  we  want  opportunities  to 
satisfy  our  curiosity,  and  to  express 
ourselves;  we  want  to  be  with  other 
people  and  do  what  they  do.  And  we 
want  to  be  important  in  the  society. 
The  Price  System  is  a  hazard  to  all  of 
these  desires.  The  Price  System  makes 
it  difficult  or  Impossible  for  us  to  ad- 
just favorably  to  the  environment. 
The  Price  System  is  in  conflict  with 
human  nature;  It  makes  our  behavior 
distorted;  It  makes  us  delinquents. 

There  is  no  rational  reason  why  the 
people  on  the  North  American  CorttI-- 
nent    cannot    have    ample    safety    and 


comfort;  and  no  reason  why  they  can- 
not have  optimum  nutrition,  harmoni- 
ous sexual  relations,  and  opportunities 
for  self-expression.  There  is  no  reason 
why  anyone  should  not  be  able  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  within  the  range  of 
available  knowledge;  there  is  no  reason 
why  people  cannot  be  companionable 
(which  they  cannot  be  in  a  chlsefer- 
sucker  relationship);  and  no  reason  why 
everyone  cannot  achieve  some  degree 
of  satisfactory  significance  in  the 
society.  These  are  the  human  aims  of 
a  New  America.  Technology,  science 
and  art  properly  serve  only  as  Instru- 
mentalities for  achieving  these. 

ENVIRONMENT  DICTATES 

In  an  environment  that  does  not 
frustrate  human  desires,  all  normal 
people  will  develop  a  behavior  that  is 
harmonious  to  living  together.  Only 
pathological  cases  will  not  be  able  to 
fit  in.  Delinquency,  the  reaction  to 
frustration,  will  disappear.  Youth  will 
be  a  vital  part  of  the  society,  not  a 
problem.  It  will  have  an  aim  and  direc- 
tion in  life.  The  society  will  provide 
the  medium  wherein  the  Youth  can  bud 
and  unfold  to  its  fullest  bloom.  The 
Youth  can  open  the  throttle  of  its 
vitality;  for,  it  will  have  some  place 
to  go,  and  have  a  smooth  road  to  go 
on.  Build  such  an  environment  first, 
then  consider  if  the  human  race  is  a 
failure,  or  if  we  need  to  breed  a  new 
type  of  man  In  order  to  have  a  decent 
society. 

We  have  given  you  the  answer  of 
science  to  the  social  problem  which 
you  face.  But,  In  our  action,  we  adults 
are  not  scientists  and  we  do  not  be- 
have scientifically.  So,  we  will  try  to 
obstruct  you.  We  will  call  you  names 
and  Insult  you  in  every  way  we  can. 
If  you  voice  thoughts  of  social  im- 
provement. We  will  threaten  you  with 
punishment  and  disgrace.  We  will 
plead  with  you  to  stay  with  us  in  the 
Price  System  swamp,  and  go  down 
with  us  into  the  mire.  We  have  a 
strong  hold  on  you;  it  will  take  courage 
and  character  to  break  away  from  us 
and  assert  yourselves. 

Again,  let  us  remind  you,  the  future 
of  America  is  in  the  hands  of  Its  youth. 
You  are  the  front  line  of  this  new 
offensive  for  a  dynamic  peace.  Tech- 
nocracy— the  application  of  science  to 
the  social  order — plays  you  to  win. 
How  about  It? 

— Wilton  ivie. 
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Deadly  Prowler 


WHEN  air  combat  in  World  War 
II  ceased  to  be  a  daytime  opera- 
tion, it  became  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  devise  an  effective  weapon  of  de- 
fense against  night  raids.  Requirements 
for  a  night-fighter  called  for  lethal  fire 
power,  adequate  armor,  high  combat 
speed  and  maneuverability,  the  ability 
to  'sniff  out'  hostile  aircraft  and  enemy 
Installations,  low  landing  speed  for 
safety  In  total  darkness  and  fog,  ex- 
haust flame  dampers  to  eliminate  tell- 
tale motor  glow,  detection  equipment 
and  extensive  radio  installations,  and 
accommodations  for  a  three-man  crew 
— pilot,   gunner  and   radio  operator. 

When  the  first  XP-61  (X,  for  experi- 
mental; P,  for  Pursuit,)  was  wheeled 
out  onto  the  main  assembly  floor  at 
Northrop  It  was  painted  a  shiny  black 
with  red  serial  numbers  and  red  In- 
spection door  markings.  Within  a  few 
hours  It  had  become  known  as  the 
'Black  Widow,'  a  name  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Army  Air  Forces.  The 
plane  has  been  adopted  by  the  Army 
as   its  standard   night-fighter. 

The  Black  Widow  is  just  another  of 
the  products  of  the  skill  of  North 
America's  technicians.  When  there 
was  a  job  to  be  done  they  translated 
their  ingenious  aeronautical  'dreams' 
Into  designs  and  accomplished  the 
thing   they   had   set  out  to  do. 

— Photos    courtesy    Northrop    Aircraft,    Inc. 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Constitution 


Document  Framed  for  An  Agrarian  Society  Can  Meet  in 
'Spirit'  Only  the  Complex  Problems  of  the   Power  Age 


THERE  was  a  time  in  American 
history,  and  still  is  in  local  areas, 
when  one  of  the  principal  popular 
pastimes  was  arguing  about  the  Bible. 
These  discussions  were  of  the  nature 
of  a  game  in  which  one  contestant 
stated  some  proposition  and  then 
quoted  the  appropriate  Scripture  to 
prove  it.  The  other  contestant  dis- 
sented strongly  from  the  proposition 
as  stated,  and  proceeded  to  disprove 
it  by  quoting  some  other  equally  au- 
thoritative but  completely  contradic- 
tory Scripture.  The  fundamental  pre- 
mise upon  which  the  validity  of  this 
game  depended,  and  which  was 
accepted  implicitly  by  all  parties  to  the 
discussion,  was  that  all  portions  of  the 
Bible  were  strictly  and  literally  correct 
and  not  to  be  questioned. 

This  'literal  infallibility'  clause  led  to 
so  many  absurdities  and  contradictions 
to  everyday  physical  fact,  that  there 
arose  a  reform  school  composed  of 
those  who  insisted  that  the  game  could 
be  played  with  much  more  subtlety 
and  sophistication  if  the  'literal  in- 
fallibility' clause  were  removed  from 
the  basic  premise  and  a  new  clause 
adopted  stating  that  It  was  the  'spirit' 
rather  than  the  'letter'  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which  was  infallible.  The  game 
as  played  with  this  latter  variation 
was  infinitely  more  flexible  and  varied 
than  its  predecessor,  for  it  then  per- 
mitted each  contestant  to  decide  for 
himself  just  what  the  'spirit'  In  the 
case  might  be. 

THE  GAME  Of  QUOTING 

If  anyone  questioned  or  refused  to 
accept  the  fundamental  premise,  either 
in  its  primitive  or  revised  form,  upon 
which  the  validity  of  the  game  de- 
pended, the  game  then  was  seen  to  be 
merely  a  childish  and  relatively  harm- 
less pastime,  having  no  more  signifi- 
cance than  any  other  equally  childish 
pastime. 

Gradually  It  became  customary  for 
the   better   Informed   to   refuse   to   ac- 


cept the  basic  premise  of  the  Scrln- 
ture-quoting  game,  and  to  look  with 
some  disdain  upon  those  who  still  in- 
sisted upon  playing  it.  The  result  was 
that  the  game  gradually  lost  prestige 
and  passed  out  of  vogue. 

Recently,  however.  It  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  an  exactly  analogous  game 
played  by  the  same  rules  except  that 
the  Constitution  has  been  substituted 
for  the  Bible,  and  the  argument  centers 
around  whether  or  not  any  Federal 
activity  is  in  accordance  with  or  con- 
trary to  the  Federal  Constitution.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  the  basic 
premise  upon  which  the  validity  of  the 
whole  discussion  rests  is  the  Infallibility 
of  the  Constitution  for  meeting  any 
conceivable  social  needs  that  may 
arise  In  the  United  States  at  any  time 
in  the  indefinite  future.  But  since,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  a  'literal  in- 
fallibility' clause  leads  to  too  many 
obvious  and  immediate  contradictions, 
it  has  been  found  necessary.  In  order 
not  to  have  the  game  disrupted  pre- 
maturely, to  substitute  the  'spirit'  for 
the  'letter'  In  the  basic  premise.  With 
this  substitution  the  fundamental  pre- 
mise now  reads:  It  Is  entirely  within 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  whatever  action  it 
may  deem  necessary  to  meet  any  pres- 
ent or  future  social  emergency  that 
may  arise  In  the  United  States. 

Granting  this  premise,  the  game 
then  consists  of  some  one's  saying  that 
some  action  or  other  is  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  then  invoking  this  'spirit' 
along  with  some  of  the  spirits  of  the 
founding  fathers  to  prove  the  point. 
The  opposition  then  makes  Its  re- 
joinder by  calling  upon  Its  particular 
set  of  pet  'spirits'  to  prove  the  con- 
verse to  be  true,  and  so  on  ad 
nauseum. 

As  compared  with  the  game  of  Con- 
stitution Quoting,  the  game  of  Bible 
Quoting  was  relatively  primitive  and 
naive,   for  the   latter   persisted   largely 


as  a  pure  sport  for  sport's  sake,  in  that 
none  of  the  players  were  pecuniarily 
rewarded  for  their  efforts.  Just  as  in 
other  sports  where  it  has  long  since 
been  learned  that,  properly  managed, 
baseball,  football,  wrestling,  and  fist- 
fightlng  may  be  made  highly  remuner- 
ative regardless  of  who  wins  or  loses 
the  bout,  the  game  of  Constitution 
Quoting  has  long  since  left  the  sand- 
lots  and  entered  the  Big  League  stage 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
remunerative  of  our  national  spectacles 
— the  Big  League  teams  being  com- 
posed of  the  most  facile  Constitution 
quoters  that  can  be  found,  with  a  con- 
stant stream  of  new  recruits  coming  up 
from  the  sand-lot  teams  throughout  the 
land.  Also,  as  with  baseball  or  pr'ze 
fighting,  it  Is  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference  to  the  contestants  them- 
selves who  wins  or  loses,  since  both 
the  winning  and  the  losing  teams  are 
rewarded  handsomely  provided  only 
that  the  game  itself  goes  on. 

THE  PERTINENT  QUESTION 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  the 
game  of  Constitution  Quoting  depends 
for  its  validity  upon  neither  side's,  and 
least  of  all  the  paying  customers',  ever- 
questioning  the  fundamental  premise. 
For  what  would  happen  to  such  a 
game  should  the  question  be  asked, 
'What  can  any  document  drawn  up 
by  a  group  of  relatively  ignorant  poli- 
ticians, farmers,  soldiers,  petty  shop- 
keepers, and  usurers,  representing  thir- 
teen small  colonies  of  villages  and 
farms  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  have 
to  do  with  the  problems  of  operation 
of  a  social  complex  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  a 
population  of  150  million  people  de- 
pending upon  the  unceasing  operation 
of  over  one  billion  horsepower  of 
prime  movers  for  the  production  of 
their  dally  bread?'  And  yet  the  only 
question  particularly  pertinent  at  the 
moment  is  this. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  directs 
his  attention  away  from  the  national 
pastime  of  Constitution  Quoting  and 
considers  the  social  problems  them- 
selves, he  finds  them  to  be,  though 
somewhat  complex  in  detail,  quite 
fundamentally  simple  as  a  whole.  The 
problem  is  essentially  one  of  the  design 
and  operation  of  a  mechanism. 

It  is,  accordingly,  not  amiss  to  pause 
and  consider  the  fundamentals  of  the 
design  in  any  mechanism.  Suppose  for 
example  that  one  is  designing  a  va- 
cuum tube  amplifier.  The  first  question 
that  is  asked  is  what  Is  it  expected  to 
do  when  it  is  finished?  Over  what 
range  of  frequencies  is  it  to  amplify, 
how  many  decibels  gain  Is  It  to  have, 
and  what  is  to  be  its  noise  level?  A 
next  question  follows,  and  that  is,  what 
are  the  elements  of  design  that  will 
satisfy  the  above  performance  specifi- 
cations? And  last,  what  are  the  avail- 
able materials? 

With  these  questions  asked  and  an- 
swered, the  designer  is  now  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  Individual  details, 
each  of  which  must  satisfy  the  rigid 
conditions  that  (I)  the  material  to  be 
used  must  be  available,  and  (2)  the 
final  performance  specifications  must 
be  satisfied. 

In  an  exactly  similar  manner  one  may 
approach  the  social  mechanism  and 
ask  what  It  Is  we  wish  it  to  do.  What 
shall  we  specify  as  the  operating  char- 
acteristics we  wish  to  be  met?  Only 
a  few  will  suffice  as  examples.  Suppose 
we  drop  all  the  moralistic  cant  about 
social  justice  and  specify  instead  that 
we  wish  the  social  mechanism  to  so 
perform  as  to  maintain  the  highest 
standard  of  public  health  obtainable  in 
the  light  of  modern  medical  science. 
Suppose  we  specify  further  that  we 
want  the  social  mechanism  to  produce 
the  highest  per  capita  physical  stand- 
ard of  living  at  the  least  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  human  labor,  and  wilh 
a  minimum  wastage  (or  the  highest 
efficiency  of  conversion)  of  non-re- 
placeable  natural   resources. 

DETERMINING  THE  "MUSTS' 

From  such  performance  specifica- 
tions as  these,  and  with  an  Inventory 
of  available  resources,  equipment,  and 
manpower,  the  designer  then  proceeds 
to  determine  what  the  details  of  the 
design  must  be  If  the  specified  per- 
formance is  to  be  obtained. 

If,  for  instance,  the  highest  possi- 
ble standard  of  public  health  is  to  be 


obtained,  adequate  medical  and  hospi- 
tal facilities  must  be  available  to  every 
member  of  the  population.  Since  pub- 
lic health  is  a  function  of  nutrition,  of 
the  hours  and  conditions  of  work,  and 
of  one's  habitation  and  facilities  For 
leisure  and  recreation.  It  follows  that 
In  order  for  the  standard  of  public 
health  to  attain  a  maximum,  the  food 
of  every  member  of  the  population 
must  be  the  best,  the  living  conditions 
must  be  sanitary,  the  hours  of  labor 
must  be  short  enough,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  work  such  that  physiological 
Injury  will  not  result.  Furthermore,  ade- 
quate recreation  facilities  for  the  whole 
population  must  be  available. 

If  the  highest  physical  standard  of 
living  Is  to  be  obtained  with  the  least 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  human  eF- 
fort  and  a  minimum  wastage  of  non- 
replaceable  natural  resources,  it  fol- 
lows that  industrial  production  must  be 
set  and  maintained  at  an  arbitrary 
high  level,  that  the  most  automatic 
processes  must  be  used,  and  that  all 
processes  must  operate  at  the  highest 
thermodynamic  efficiency  obtainable. 
It  also  follows  that  the  products  of  such 
industrial  activity  must  be  distributed 
to  each  member  of  the  society  indi- 
vidually. Irrespective  of  whether  he 
happens  to  work   or   not. 

Further  requirements  following  from 
these  performance  specifications  are 
that  the  tempo  and  magnitude  of  our 
industrial  operations  must  be  Increased, 
not  decreased,  and  that  such  increase 
carry  with  It  the  necessity  of  synchron- 
ization and  coordination  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  social  mechanism  if  the 
whole  Is  to  be  maintained  in  a  state 
of  smooth  and  orderly  operation, 
rather  than  one  characterized  by  vio- 
lent oscillations.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  entire  social  mechanism  must 
be  manned  not  by  numerous  petty  rival 
organizations  each  striving  to  survive 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  but  rather 
by  a  single  coordinated  organization 
built  along  the  lines  of  the  functions 
that  must  be  performed. 

It  also  follows — since  human  labor 
is,  under  such  circumstances,  a  dimin- 
ishing quantity  In  the  presence  of  an 
increasing  production,  and  since  con- 
tinued smooth  operation  can  only  be 
maintained  provided  the  products  are 
distributed  for  consumption  at  the  rate 
they  are  produced — that  a  mechanism 
of  distribution  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  human  hours  of  labor  must  be 
instituted.      More     production,     rather 


than   less,   plenty   rather  than   scarcity, 
piust  be  the  fundamental  theme. 

Since  a  high-energy  social  mechan- 
ism necessarily  Involves  a  specification 
of  function,  and  since  the  require- 
ments in  each  particular  function  are 
of  necessity  known  to  at  most  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  population, 
it  follows  that  all  theories  of  demo- 
cracy are  Inadequate  and  obsolete 
for  the  control  and  operation  of  such 
a  mechanism.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  no  ship  or  power  house  is  ever 
operated  by  democratic  procedure. 

Since,  likewise,  all  money  in  what- 
ever form  is  a  common  denominator 
of  value,  and  since  value  requires  scarc- 
ity (all  values  go  to  pieces  In  the  pres- 
ence of  plenty — hence  the  hog-killing 
and  crop-reducing  programs  of  the 
Government)  It  follows  that  all  systems 
of  money  as  a  mechanism  of  distribu- 
tion break  down  completely  or  become 
useless  in  the  presence  of  abundance. 
Hence,  If  abundance  Is  to  be  the  end- 
product  of  our  social  operation  as  spe- 
cified In  our  design  criterion,  it  follows 
that  a  non-monetary  mechanism  of  dis- 
tribution must  be  provided  which  will 
distribute  the  goods  and  services  at  a 
rate  essentially  equal  to  the  rate  of 
production,  and  quite  Independently 
of  any  value  criteria  of  the  services 
rendered  by  each  individual. 

CONTRARY  TO  CONSTITUTION 

But,  with  a  non-political,  non-demo- 
cratic social  structure  such  as  Is  re- 
quired If  the  social  mechanism  is  even 
to  approach  the  operating  standards 
we  have  specified,  and  with  a  non- 
monetary mechanism  of  distribution, 
not  only  would  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, along  with  the  thousands  of 
state,  county,  and  local  political  gov- 
ernments, no  longer  exist,  but  neither 
would  those  purely  pecuniary  activities 
(as  distinguished  from  industrial  activi- 
ties) known  as  business,  banking,  insur- 
ance, trade,  and  commerce,  together 
with  the  principal  services  of  the  legal 
profession,   be  found   necessary. 

Not  even  the  wildest  of  the  Consti- 
tution quoters  would  dare  suggest, 
however,  that  it  Is  In  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  abolish 
political  government  and  democratic 
procedure  in  toto,  and  to  dispense 
with  that  common  denominator  of  all 
scarcity — money.  One  is,  therefore, 
obliged  to  conclude  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States  (and,  incidentally,  the 
same  is  true  of  the  code  of  ethics  of 
the  Annerican  Medical  Association)  for 
there  to  be  maintained  a  high  standard 
of  public  health.  It  is  unconstitutional 
to  do  those  things  necessary  to  con- 
serve our  non-replaceable  national 
resources;  it  Is  unconstitutional  to  give 
every  man  a  job,  an  adequate  house 
and  sufficient  food  and  clothing;  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  give  every  child  an 
opportunity  for  a  higher  educational 
training  in  accordance  with  his  inherent 
ability;  In  short,  It  Is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  do  any  of  those  things  nec- 
essary to  operate  a  social  mechanism 
Involving  over  one  billion  horsepower 
of  prime  movers  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
result  in  even  a  modicum  of  economic 
security  to  the  citizens  thereof. 

And  still  the  game  of  Constitution 
Quoting  goes  on. 

— M.  King  Hubbert. 

(Reprinted  from.  A-6  issue,  TECHNOC- 
RACY Magazine,  by  permission  of  Conti- 
nental    Headquarters,     Technocracy,     Inc.) 


i     i     i 

"To  one  who  has  followed  mechani- 
cal progress  since  1890,  it  gets  rather 
tiresome  to  read  the  same  argument 
today  that  under  capitalism  and  co- 
operative labor  a  man  made  Utopia 
will  be  achieved. 

"Regardless  of  the  dumbness  of  the 
American  voting  public  in  supporting 
a  system  that  produces  great  wealth 
for  a  few  and  poverty  for  the  many, 
evolution  is  now  in  progress  that  will 
force  productlon-for-use  as  an  aftei'- 
math  of  this  war.  .  .  . 

"One  thing  Is  sure;  even  if  the  peo- 
ple don't  know  how  to  vote  they  will 
know  how  to  act  if  again  forced  +o 
stand  in  soup  lines.  Do  you  know  thai- 
Detroit  produced  a  25  percent  greater 
war  output  last  month  with  70,000 
less  workers? 

"With  the  mechanical  and  chemicrii 
progress  rapidly  reaching  a  climax, 
anyone  who  claims  that  full  employ- 
ment can  be  achieved  after  the  war 
under  capitalism  is  either  a  fool  or  a 
liar  hoping  to  stave  off  the  inevitable." 

— From   'Letters  to  the    Editor', 
The    Progressive,    March   5,    1945. 


THE  STORY  OF  GENERATOR  N-5 


LAST  October  16,  although  we  were 
not  aware  of  it,  a  stark  drama  was 
enacted  in  the  huge  power  plant 
at  Boulder  Dam.  The  villian:  Fire. 
The  victim:  Generator  N-5*.  The  he- 
roes: Automatic  safety  devices  and 
skilled  technicans. 

When  fire  first  broke  out  In  the 
stator  windings  of  Generator  N-5,  jets 
of  carbon  dioxide  began  spraying  the 
flames.  After  eight  years  of  watchful 
waiting  for  such  an  emergency  all  au- 
tomatic devices  for  safety  functioned 
perfectly  and  the  damage  was  kept  to 
a  minimum  so  that  the  activities  of 
war-busy  Southern  California  were  not 
affected   by  the  failure. 

This  was  the  first  electric  failure  of 
any  of  the  twelve  huge  82,500  kilowatt 
generators  since  the  Boulder  Dam 
plant  went  Into  operation  in  October 
1936. 

The  story  of  how  the  giant  generator 
was  repaired  and  put  back  into  opera- 
tion In  six  weeks  Is  another  narrative 
of  American  technical  skill  and  tech- 
nological equipment. 

A  crew  of  skilled  technicians  were 
rushed  to  the  scene,  a  survey  of  the 
situation  was  made  to  determine  the 
most  efficient  working  procedure  and 
operations  commenced.  No  vote  was 
taken. 

The  first  five  days  on  the  project 
were  devoted  to  disassembling  the 
generator.  After  removing  the  ex- 
citers, the  thrust  bearings  and  two 
guide  bearings,  the  600-ton  rotor  was 
uncoupled  from  the  water  wheel  and 
slowly  hoisted  from  the  machine.  This 
operation  was  performed  in  a  typical 
American  fashion.  Forty  thousand 
coolies  were  not  called  in  to  do  the 
lifting.  This  was  not  a  'man  handling' 
job.  A  unique  piece  of  technological 
equipment  known  as  a  'strong  back' 
was  employed. 

The  rectangular  steel  box  frame  unit 


*The  prefix  N  indicates  that  the  generator 
is  located  in  the  Nevada  wing  of  the  Boulder 
plant.  The  state  boundary  line  of  Arizona 
and  Nevada  divides  Boulder  Dam  dead  cen- 
ter. Fifty  percent  of  the  power  generators 
are  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  fifty  percent 
are  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  (States'  rights, 
not  technological  planning,  are  responsible 
for   this    arrangement.) 


('strong  back')  was  supported  by  the 
hooks  of  each  of  two  plant  cranes  hav- 
ing a  joint  lifting  capacity  of  600  tons. 
Giant  hooks  from  the  frames  (see 
photo,  page  10)  in  turn  supported  a 
bridge  to  which  the  rotor  was  fastened 
by  a  plate.  The  'strong  back'  enabled 
the  riggers  to  distribute  the  load 
equally  on  all  hooks.  A  dial  on  the 
bridge  section  Indicated  whether  or 
not  the  load  was  being  kept  level. 

When  the  rotor  had  been  removed 
it  was  found  that  88  of  the  stator  coils 
of  Generator  N-5  had  been  damaged 
(about  25%  of  the  total  number).  Each 
of  these  coils  Is  about  12  feet  long  and 
weighs  100  pounds.  Since  they  are  not 
flexible  they  had  to  be  heated  In  or- 
der to  be  bent  enough  to  be  removed. 
A  portable  direct  current  generator 
supplied  the  heat  for  this  job. 

On  December  I  the  work  had  all 
been  completed,  the  coils  dried  and 
Generator  N-5  went  back  to  its  job  of 
producing  more  kilowatt  hours  —  the 
same  job  it  had  been  doing  for  years 
without  talking  back,  without  threaten- 
ing to  strike  or  without  asking  for 
higher  wages. 

From  the  date  the  Boulder  Dam 
power  plant  went  into  service,  Octo- 
ber 1936,  to  November  30,  1944,  it 
has  produced  27,360,235,959  kilowatt 
hours.  A  kilowatt  hour  of  work  will 
lift  a  ton  weight  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
high.  Working  under  the  most  efficient 
conditions,  it  would  take  at  least  13 
men  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work 
in  the  same  time.  When  we  realize 
that  it  would  have  required  over  355 
billion  man  hours  to  have  done  the 
amount  of  work  these  generators  have 
done,  we  begin  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  power-generating 
units   of  this   Continent. 

When  we  compare  the  rate  at  which 
we  have  paid  for  these  27,360,235,959 
kilowatt  hours  and  the  rate  which 
would  have  been  paid  for  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  man  hours,  the 
social  significance  too  becomes  obvi- 
ous. 

The  smooth,  accurate  functioning  of 
our  tremendous  power-producing  units 
In  their  daily  operation,  as  well  as  In 
an  emergency  such  as  that  which  oc- 
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curred  at   Boulder,   is  a  tribute  to  our 
technical   and   engineering   skill. 

Technocracy  has  long  proposed  the 
installation  of  a  functional  control  for 
the  entire  North  Annerican  Continent 
equally  accurate,  impersonal  and  posi- 
tive as  the  technological  control  which 
operates  our  huge  power  plants. 


war  ennergency  and  for  six  months 
emergency  measure  will  demand  the 
development  and  utilization  of  the 
huge  sources  of  potential  power  for 
this  Continent,  to  supply  an  abund- 
ance for  this  Continent.  We  need 
more  power  for  our  war  effort,  more 
power  to  redesign  and  reconstruct  our 


— Photo    courtesy    Intake    Magazine,    official    publication    of 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and   Power. 


Technocracy  too  has  not  overlooked 
the  design  of  a  safety  device  for  an 
emergency  in  our  high-speed  civiliza- 
tion. Such  a  measure  is  its  proposal 
for  the  total  mobilization  of  all  our 
men  and  Continental  resources  for  the 
thereafter.      The     installation     of    this 


entire  production,  transportation  and 
living  facilities.  We  need  more  power 
to  supply  an  abundance  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  recreation  and  travel. 
We  need  power  in  a  new  dimension 
— the  power  of  a  Continent  for  the 
people  of  a   Continent! 


Continued  Destruction  ? 

"The  momentous  victories  of  the 
past  month,  and  the  tremendous  of- 
fensives that  are  cutting  into  German 
territory,  resources  and  manpower 
from  both  East  and  West,  have  had 
little  reflection  in  domestic  business. 
In  previous  periods  when  the  news 
from  Europe  supported  hope  of  early 
victory  the  tendency  was  for  markets 
to  weaken  in  anticipation  of  reduced 
war  demands,  and  for  people  to  think 
and  talk  about  cutbacks  and  problems 
Involved  in  shifts  to  peacetime  work. 
Now  there  is  more  reason  than  ever 
before  for  believing  that  the  end  of 
full-scale  war  in  Germany  is  at  most 
only  a  few  months  away,  but  opinions 
as  to  the  effect  on  the  economic  sit- 
uation have  changed.  The  Washing- 
ton authorities  have  made  It  plain  that 
munitions  schedules,  expanded  accord- 
ing to  the  decisions  made  late  in  1944, 
will  be  held  at  maximum  figures  until 
war  in  Europe  actually-ceases.  Also, 
they  are  insistent  that  cutbacks  at  that 
time  and  throughout  the  war  with  Ja- 
pan will  be  of  small  proportions;  and 
they  have  made  known  that  troops 
moving  to  the  Pacific  from  Europe  will 
be  largely  re-equlpped,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  their  weapons  and  vehicles 
behind." 

The  above  Item  appeared  in  the 
March  1945  bulletin  issued  by  The  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York.  It  leads 
to  some  interesting  questions.  For  in- 
stance, what  will  be  done  with  the 
weapons  and  vehicles  left  behind  on 
European  soil?  Obviously  enough,  they 
are  being  left  there  in  order  that  cut- 
backs in  war  production  will  not  be  too 
severe  until  the  end  of  the  Pacific 
campaign.  But  what  then?  Wars  do 
not  last  forever  and  it  Is  apparent  that 
the  business  and  political  leaders  of 
this  nation  have  not  yet  devised  any 
workable  plan  for  coping  with  the 
situation  when  the  Pacific  war  ends. 
Must  we  continue  to  produce  for  de- 
struction In  order  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent Price  System  method  of  opera- 
tion? 

/      /      / 

"I  often  say  that  if  you  can  measure 
that  of  which  you  can  speak,  you  know 
something  of  your  subject;  but  If  you 
cannot  measure  it,  your  knowledge  is 
meagre  and   unsatisfactory." 

— Lord  Kelvin. 
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BLOCKADES  TO  PROGRESS 


PART 


Cartel  Agreements  for  Private  Profits  Restrict 
Technological  Progress   Even  in  Time  of  War 


THE  sickening  story  of  how  Amer- 
ica's defensive  strength  was  sold 
down  the  river  for  a  price  has 
come  to  light  at  last.  The  story,  which 
has  leaked  out  mainly  as  a  result  of 
investigations  of  the  Kilgore  War 
Mobilization  Subcommittee,  brands 
the  men  controlling  the  interests  of 
many  of  our  largest  American  corpora- 
tions as  either  dupes  who  were  fooled 
by  the  'big,  bad,  axis  wolves,'  or  as 
rugged  individualists  who  deliberately 
sold  out  American  preparedness  in 
order  to  get  in  on  the  world  profit's 
cartelization  brings. 

In  peacetime  these  monopolistic 
practices  force  a  lower  standard  of 
living  in  order  to  maintain  huge  profits 
for  large  business  concerns,  but  nov/ 
it  is  evident  that  prewar  cartel  links 
between  American  and  fascist  firms 
seriously  impaired  the  war  effort  of 
the  United  States  and  her  allies. 

LIMITING  TECHNOLOGY 

A  cartel  is  an  international  con- 
spiracy of  business  concerns  to  divide 
fields  of  operation  and  market  areas 
between  members  to  eliminate  com- 
petition, to  restrict  production  by 
agreement  and  to  fix  prices  and  avoid 
price  competition.  Cartels  promote 
patent  control,  limit  the  use  of  new 
Inventions  and  throttle  technology. 

Cartel  methods  of  organization  can 
be  classified  In  three  groups:  I,  the 
association;  2,  the  patent-licensing 
agreement;  3,  the  combine. 

The  association  accomplishes  restric- 
tion of  competition  by  means  of  a 
trade  agreement  among  nominally  in- 
dependent firms.  They  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  to  fix  prices  and  limit  and 
apportion  output.  Associations  allo- 
cate territories,  redistribute  profits 
according  to  a  formula  or  sell  exclu- 
sively through  a  joint  agency.  This 
method  of  operation  Is  more  prevalent 
in  Europe.  Because  It  Is  Illegal  in  the 
United  States,  agreements  are  not  en- 
forclble  under  the  law,  enabling  mem- 
bers to  chisel  or  break  contracts. 


A  newer  and  more  Intricate  monop- 
olistic device  is  the  patent-licensing 
agreement,  which  Is  dependent  on  the 
legal  monopoly  conferred  on  the  owner 
of  a  patent.  Various  companies  agree 
to  license  their  patents  to  each  other, 
dividing  the  territory  geographically 
or  allocating  rights  to  sell  specific 
kinds  of  products,  controlling  prices 
and  production.  The  Intricacies  of  such 
arrangements  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
each  arrangement  consists  In  a  num- 
ber of  separate  licenses  or  agreements 
covering  particular  processes,  and 
there  is  great  variation  In  the  terms 
of  such  agreements. 

The  combine  Is  a  form  of  control 
through  corporate  ownership  and  con- 
tracts of  various  kinds.  Often  corpora- 
tions which  have  exchanged  patents 
own  subsidiaries  In  common. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  admits  that  these  car- 
tel agreements  have  existed  for  some 
25  years,  but  nothing  was  done  to 
control  these  practices  or  even  bring 
them  to  light  until  It  became  evident 
that  they  were  stifling  our  war  effort. 

Testifying  before  the  Kilgore  Com- 
mittee last  August,  Attorney  General 
Francis  BIddle  cited  the  following  five 
specific  German  cartels  affiliated  with 
American  firms: 


Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.,  German  optical 
trust  affiliated  with  American  Bausch 
&  Lomb;  Krupp  armament,  with  Gen- 
eral Electric  to  restrict  production  of 
tungsten  carbide;  Stahl-werksverband, 
German  coal  and  steel  combine,  affili- 
ated with  Latin  American  branches; 
the  Osram  Lamp  trust,  tied  up  with 
General  Electric;  and  I.  G.  Farbenln- 
dustrle,  giant  chemical  and  dye  trust 
of  Germany,  with  du  Pont,  Alcoa, 
Standard  Oil  and  the  former  American 
Bayer  Company. 

Prior  to  our  entry  into  this  war, 
American  production  of  aluminum, 
magnesium  and  synthetic  rubber  was 
restricted  by  International  cartel  agree- 
ments between  domestic  monopoly 
corporations  and  foreign  producers. 
Under  an  agreement  between  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  and 
I.  G.  Farbenlndustrle  of  Germany,  pro- 
duction of  magnesium  In  the  United 
States  was  limited  to  a  mere  4,000  ton^ 
a  year,  while  Germany  was  producing 
12,000  tons  a  year,  or  three  times  as 
much.  Yet  magnesium  is  a  highly  criti- 
cal material  In  aircraft  production,  one 
of  the  most  vital  phases  of  national 
defense. 

Fifty  years  of  ruthless  extermination 
of  competitors  had  secured  for  Alcoa 


"Make  no  mistake — the  war  has  not  interfered  with  cartel  plans. 
Cartel  agreements  invariably  provide  for  the  contingency  of  war. 
Long  before  the  war,  cartels  worked  out  a  modus  vivendi — a  method 
of  continued  existence — for  they  felt  that  their  relations  must  be  pre- 
served, war  or  no  war.  Thus  we  find  American  and  British  cartelists 
agreeing  to  preserve  the  German  position  in  Latin  American  markets 
after  the  war.  Agreements  between  cartel  members  of  countries  now 
at  war  provide  for  a  resumption  at  the  war's  close.  In  case  legislation 
or  government  action  interfere,  then  they  will  cooperate  to  adapt  their 
relations,  as  one  agreement  states,  'in  the  spirit  of  the  present  agree- 
ments'." 

— Wendell  Berge  in  'Cartels,  Challenge  to  a  Free  World.' 
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a  domesfic  monopoly  of  aluminum  pro- 
duction when  the  war  broke  out. 
Secure  in  its  control  of  the  aluminum 
industry,  Alcoa  so  restricted  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum  that  Germany 
was  outproducing  us  by  37,000  tons 
in  1938,  the  year  before  the  war  broke 
out  in  Europe. 

Now,  after  six  and  a  half  years  of 
litigation,  the  U.  S.  Government's  anti- 
trust suit  against  Alcoa  finally  landed 
in  the  hands  of  the  judges  this  Janu- 
ary. Basic  arguments  of  the  case  are 
that  Alcoa  eliminated  competitors  by 
destructive  price-cutting  and  throttled 
prospective  competition  by  sewing  up 
electric   power  and    bauxite   resources. 

America's  critical  shortage  of  mili- 
tary optical  Instruments  during  World 
War  I  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  prior 
to  the  conflict,  Bausch  and  Lomb  had 
operated  In  a  cartel  with  the  Germans 
and  had  obtained  Its  glass  from  Ger- 
many, so  when  the  German  supply  was 
cut  off  there  was  a  serious  shortage 
in  the  United  States. 

With  the  help  of  the  Government, 
Bausch  and  Lomb,  together  with  other 
American  companies,  produced  their 
own  glass  during  the  first  world  war, 
but  by  April,  1921,  a  new  agreement 
was  worked  out  with  the  Germans. 

Under  this  new  agreement  Bausch 
and  Lomb  got  a  monopoly  on  the  U.  S. 
market  for  military  opticals  while  the 
Germans  got  the  rest  of  the  world 
market.  Zeiss  obtained  the  power  to 
determine  who  should  head  the  Bausch 


and  Lomb  military  department  which 
was  supplying  America's  military  serv- 
ices. Both  parties  agreed  to  keep  the 
military  secrets  of  their  own  govern- 
ments. According  to  Wendell  Berge, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Zeiss  dis- 
played 'very  keen  awareness  of  the 
privilege,'  while  'Bausch  and  Lomb  on 
more  than  one  occasion  weighed  the 
demand  for  secrecy  by  our  Army  and 
Navy  against  the  obligation  to  keep 
Zeiss  informed  and  decided  In  favor 
of  the  latter.' 

Although  the  192!  agreement  pro- 
vided for  an  exchange  of  information 
and  experience  between  the  two  com- 
panies, Including  the  right  to  send 
confidential  representatives  to  each 
other's  workshops,  when  hlitler  came 
into  power  Bausch  and  Lomb  found 
they  had  no  access  to  the  Zeiss  de- 
signing rooms.  Yet  Zeiss  was  kept 
informed  as  to  what  was  being  ordered 
by  our  military  departments  until  well 
Into  the  Hitler  regime. 

Letters  from  the  files  of  Bausch  and 
Lomb  as  well  as  those  of  the  New 
York  representative  of  the  German 
Optical  Trust,  revealed  that  Zeiss  had 
written  in  April  and  again  In  May, 
1933,  asking  for  Information  on  the 
kinds  of  instruments  under  trial  and  in 
use  by  the  United  States  military  serv- 
ice. In  December  of  1933,  Bausch  and 
Lomb  warned  Zeiss  that  special  secrecy 
clauses  were  being  inserted  in  all  mili- 
tary contracts  and  that  the  sending  of 
the    enclosed    report    on    military    pro- 


"It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  afford  to  place  our  sole  reliance 
upon  monopolistic  corporations  whose  interests  have  only  too  often 
been  divided,  who  have  sought  restricted  production  rather  than  full 
employment  of  our  resources  and  labor,  and  who  have  sought  for 
monopoly  control  rather  than  public  welfare.  We  must  learn  by  the 
bitter  lessons  of  the  early  years  of  this  war  which  found  us  lacking 
both  materials  and  the  know-how  to  make  them,  resulting  from  the 
restrictive  practices  of  monopolies  which  instinctively  seek  to  produce 
as  little  as  possible  for  the  greatest  profit. 

"In  war  and  peace  alike  technology  is  a  vital  factor  in  our  national 
life.  The  present  war  is  being  waged  with  weapons  and  equipment 
which  represent  the  last  word  in  scientific  development.  Careful  plan- 
ning and  a  rigorous  adherence  to  the  plans  enabled  Germany  to  have, 
in  1939,  the  most  efficient  war  machine  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Now, 
after  several  years  of  feverish  activity,  the  United  Nations  have  at 
last  caught  up  with  and  passed  Germany  in  the  race  for  armament 
superiority." 

— Wendell  Berge  in  'Cartels,  Challenge  to  a  Free  World.' 


duction  was  contrary  to  these  clauses. 

In  1936  Bausch  and  Lomb  wrote 
Zeiss: 

"We  recently  learned  that  our  gov- 
ernment is  now  contemplating  the  use 
of  40-foot  submarine  periscopes  and 
that  bids  for  these  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted for  consideration.  These  peris- 
copes will  be  built  according  to  the 
identical  specifications  as  those  /ou 
have  in  your  possession  with  the  ex- 
ception that,  as  already  stated,  the 
optical  length  has  been  increased  from 
34  feet  to  40  feet  and  the  reduced 
section  has  been  increased  in  length 
as  shown  on  our  drawing  mil.  458  sent 
herewith." 

Zeiss  sent  the  following  demand  to 
Bausch  and  Lomb  in  1939,  the  week 
after   Hitler   invaded   Czechoslovakia: 

"For  this  purpose  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  is  why  we  ask  you 
for  it,  that  you  supply  us,  before  we 
arrive  at  our  final  decision,  with  a 
precise  statement  of  patents  of  ours 
which  you  use  in  your  manufacturing 
process,  designating  at  the  same 
time  those  instruments  In  whose  manu- 
facture these  patents  are  used,  also 
Indicating  the  turnover  you  have  had 
in  these  instruments  during  the  last 
two  business  years,  and  the  volume  of 
orders  which  you  have  at  present  on 
hand  for  such  instruments." 

In  reply,  Bausch  and  Lomb  gave  e 
statement  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  sales  of  instruments  covered  by 
Zeiss  patents  in  1937  and  1938,  desig- 
nating the  patents,  and  stating  that 
they  had  orders  for  approximately 
$1,000,000  future  delivery  of  Instru- 
ments, and  giving  patent  numbers. 

In  his  report  to  Senate  investigators 
last  September,  Berge  concluded  wUh 
the  following  statement: 

"From  the  foregoing  quotations.  It 
seems  rather  clear  that  Bausch  and 
Lomb  put  their  own  Interpretation — 
and  a  strange  one — upon  their  obliga- 
tion to  keep  military  information  secret 
and  confidential." 

American  war  production  was  also 
sabotaged  by  cartel  agreements  be- 
tween Krupp  and  General  Electric.  An 
anti-trust  suit  against  General  Electric 
recently  charged  them  with  conspiring 
with  firms  in  six  other  countries  to 
divide  the  world's  electric  equipment 
markets. 

The  Justice  Department  accused 
General  Electric  and  the  subsldiaiy, 
International  General  Electric,  of  con- 
spiring with  firms  In  Germany,  France, 
Britain,    Japan,    Belgium    and    Italy    in 
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the  exchanging  of  patents  and  of  di- 
viding the  world  into  marketing  areas 
with  the  ainn  of  eliminating  competi- 
tion. 

Because  of  excessive  prices  charged 
by  General  Electric  and  its  subsidiary, 
the  Carboloy  Company,  for  tungsten 
carbide,  America's  supply  of  the  kind 
of  machine  tools  most  capable  of  cut- 
ting steel  were  disastrously  under- 
developed. Tungsten  carbide,  or  car- 
boloy, is  the  essential  ingredient  in 
the  cutting  tools  required  in  those 
machine  tools.  In  1936  Germany  used 
approximately  22  times  as  much  of 
this  material  in  its  industry  per  unit 
of  steel  produced  than  did  the  United 
States. 

These  excessive  prices  were  sup- 
ported by  an  agreement  between  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  Krupp,  which  pro- 
vided that  Krupp  would  observe  G. 
E.'s  right  to  control  the  price  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  Krupp  would 
hold  to  the  same  price  any  tungsten 
carbide  Imported  into  this  country  by 
them. 

The  sale  price  of  tungsten  carbide 
ranged  from  $224  to  $453  per  pound 
prior  to  the  war,  although  the  cost  is 
estimated  at  about  $8  per  pound.  As 
late  as  1940  the  maximum  price  was 
$205  per  pound,  but  the  price  dropped 
to  less  than  $50  per  pound  when  the 
anti-trust  suit  was  In  progress. 

Industrial  diamonds  are  an  extreme- 
ly essential  material  In  the  finishing  of 
industrial  and  war  products,  and  in 
drills  used  in  the  mining  of  molyb- 
denum, iron,  nickel  and  copper.  (A 
typical  drilling  bit  has  178  stones  equal 
to  about  seven  carats.)  Dlamond-sef 
tools  are  used  to  true  and  dress  grind- 
ing wheels  and  to  burn,  bore  and  face 
certain  materials  in  the  manufacture 
of  tanks  and  planes  as  well  as  that  of 
ball  and  roller-bearinqs.  Diamond  dies 
are  used  to  draw  fine  wire  used  in 
light  bulbs  and  radio  tubes  and  instru- 
ment wires  for  ships,  planes  and  tanks. 
Yet  the  United  States  is  particularly 
short  in  industrial  diamonds  so  vital 
for  the  manufacture  of  war  goods. 

One  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
cartels  controlling  virtually  all  of  the 
world's  diamond  production,  is  the 
Diamond  corporation.  Formed  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  restricting  output 
in  the  various  diamond-producing 
African  colonies.  It  is  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Africa's  most  Important 
mining  company,  De  Beers  Consoli- 
dated, that  the  syndicate  has  become 


"The  cartel  conference  is  a  kind  of  legislature,  imposing  hidden 
taxes  on  consumers  and  bestowing  bounties  on  others,  without  the 
necessity  for  disclosure  or  responsibility  to  any  electorate.  It  is  truly 
a  method  of  imposing  taxation  without  representation.  This  is  true  in 
every  cartel  case.  Some  time  ago  it  was  fashionable  to  scoff  at  inter- 
national relief  or  development  projects  as  being  international  WPAs. 
Americans  were  asked  rhetorically  whether  they  wished  to  take  care 
of  inhabitants  on  some  other  portion  of  the  globe.  But  no  relief 
scheme  has  ever  been  imagined,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  present 
it,  which  could  begin  to  compare  with  the  international  relief  societies 
maintained  for  themselves  by  the  international  cartels.  Gigantic  sums 
are  drained  from  the  American  consumer  each  year  and  given  out- 
right to  domestic  monopolists  and  to  foreign  companies  operating  in 
protected  markets.  When  it  is  urged  that  American  companies  should 
be  allowed  to  join  with  foreign  cartels  in  order  to  promote  foreign 
trade,  it  should  be  remembered  that  what  is  called  foreign  trade  is 
in  reality  a  gigantic  relief  enterprise  supported  by  the  American 
consumer." 

— Wendell  Berge  in  'Cartels,  Challenge  to  a  Free  World." 


one  of  the  strongest  monopolies  In 
the  world. 

De  Beers  has  united  the  Belgium  and 
Portugese  mines  of  Forminiere,  Beceka 
and  Diamang  with  the  various  compo- 
nies  within  the  A.  Chester  Beatty 
organization  and  the  De  Beers-Oppen- 
helmer  group  into  a  diamond  cartel 
which  produces  95%  of  the  world's 
supply. 

Since  the  diamond  cartel  is  located 
In  British  territory,  it  is  normally  sub- 
ject to  British  control,  hlowever,  the 
only  measures  the  British  Ministry  of 
Economic  Warfare  has  taken  so  far 
tends  to  preserve  the  cartel's  monop- 
oly. Its  most  Important  action  was  to 
designate  a  few  companies  to  act  as 
the  cartel's  exclusive  selling  agents. 
In  this  manner,  wartime  quotas  of  the 
cartel  have  been  easy  to  preserve. 

The  United  States  uses  more  than 
90%  of  the  world's  annual  production 
of  industrial  diamonds,  yet  we  have 
spent  almost  a  year  of  futile  negotia- 
tions to  buy  directly  from  the  Belgian 
Congo,  to  avoid  buying  through  De 
Beers  In  London.  The  War  Production 
Board  finally  sent  a  special  mission  lO 
London  to  obtain  replenishments  for 
the  desperately  needed  American  sup- 
ply of  Industrial  diamonds. 

When  Washington  was  urging  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  diamond 
stockpile  In  the  country  in  1942,  De 
Beers  agreed  to  set  up  a  United  Na- 
tions stockpile  in  Canada.  However, 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  prevent  us  from  even 


negotiating  to  acquire  diamonds  from 
Canada  until  stocks  here  fall  below 
90%   of  the  supply  of  June,    1942. 

Although  this  countrv  pays  a  sum  to 
cover  half  of  the  maintenance  costs 
for  the  Canadian  stockpile,  requests 
for  permission  to  inspect  the  Canadian 
stockpile  have  been  denied  the  WPB. 

As  to  this  set-up,  PM,  December  I, 
1944,  relates: 

"De  Beers  policies  fix  the  British 
Government's  policy  with  respect  to 
diamonds.  The  Controller  of  Diamonds 
In  the  British  Ministry  of  Supplies — an 
office  created  on  March  25,  1942 — is 
Sir  Cecil  Hunter  Rodwell,  a  member 
of  the  syndicate  group. 

"Before  Importing  diamonds  Into 
this  country,  the  U.  S.  Government 
must  have  the  approval  of  two  men 
associated  with  the  syndicate  whom  Sir 
Cecil  installed  In  the  office  of  the 
British  consulate  general  In  New  York 
— Charles  Watson  Boise  and  E.  L.  C. 
Tappen. 

"Boise,  before  his  recent  return  to 
London,  and  Tappen  estimate  the  sup- 
ply of  diamonds  on  hand  in  the  United 
States  and  follow  the  policy  set  by  the 
British  Government  that  no  American 
diamond  importer  may  have  on  hand 
an  amount  greater  than  what  Tappen 
considers  a  six-month  supply.  ..." 

The  United  States  decided  to  build 
up  a  diamond  stockpile  of  22,226,000 
carats  in  July,  1943,  but  the  British 
have  continued  to  send  only  100,000 
carats  a  week,  an  amount  which  must 
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"...  cartels — which,  in  effect,  are  trusts  magnified  to  an  interna- 
tional scale — have  been  able  by  clandestine  means  to  impress  their 
sinister  mark  upon  our  economy.  In  mobilizing  for  war,  we  discovered, 
almost  too  late,  that  they  were  responsible  for  shortage  after  shortage 
of  vital  materials.  The  fact  is  that  they  have  retarded  technological 
advance  and  the  introduction  of  improved  devices  and  products  when- 
ever such  developments  seemed  to  threaten  their  vested  interests 
despite  the  fact  that  thereby  national  security  might  be  jeopardized. 
They  have,  indeed,  obstructed  and  in  no  small  measure  thwarted  the 
declared  foreign  policies  of  the  American  government,  placing  their 
own  business  Interests  above  the  public  interests." 

— Wendell  Berge  in  'Cartels,  Challenge  to  a  Free  World." 


cover  both  current  and  stockpile  needs. 
Hence,  the  stockpile  is  not  being  de- 
veloped, and  the  United  States  must 
still  depend  on  current  quotas  set  by 
the  diamond  cartel. 

Curiously  enough  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
vious shortage,  the  WPB  is  not  encour- 
aging U.  S.  diannond  production.  The 
Arkansas  Diamond  Company  in  Pike 
County,  Arkansas,  owned  by  Ray  Blick 
has  produced  100,000  diamonds  of 
greater  industrial  efficiency  than  has 
ever  been  produced  from  Africa  or 
South  America.  Although  Blick  has 
complied  with  all  the  instructions  given 
him  by  the  WPB,  and  was  promised 
that  his  mine  would  be  put  into  opera- 
tion, the  WPB  has  consistently  refused 
to  grant  priorities  for  its  development. 

A  similar  story  may  be  told  of  tin. 
(See  'The  Great  Tin  Conspiracy,'  In  the 
August  1941  issue  of  The  TECHNO- 
CRAT.) The  tin  cartel  was  formed 
during  the  depression,  when  over-pro- 
duction led  to  a  drastic  drop  in  prices. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
a  group  of  tin  producers  who  formed 
the  Tin  Producers'  Association.  How- 
eper,  since  tin  forms  an  Important  part 
of  the  national  Income  of  British  Ma- 
laya, Bolivia,  Slam,  Nigeria,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  the  Belgian  Congo, 
these  governments  were  eager  to  see 
prices  raised  to  a  profitable  level. 

As  a  result  an  official  government 
cartel  was  formed  In  193!  when  the 
International  Tin  Committee  was  es- 
tablished. The  committee's  member- 
ship at  present  Includes  the  five  major 
producing  countries  and  indo-Chlna, 
Cornwall,     the    Congo    and     Portugal. 


Although  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  are  In  enemy  hands,  they  are 
still  members  of  the  committee,  which 
before  the  war  had  complete  control 
over  90%  of  tin   production. 

Each  producing  country  Is  assigned 
an  export  quota,  which  Is  broken  down 
Into  quotas  for  Individual  mines.  For 
the  purpose  of  liquidating  excess  tin 
stocks,  two  pools  were  set  up.  With  the 
formation  of  the  tin  cartel,  prices  Im- 
mediately soared  to  pre-depresslon 
levels.  Prices  rose  130%  by  1933, 
while  world  production  fell  by  abouf 
half.  With  the  help  of  a  Bolivian  ex- 
port tax,  this  price-production  relation- 
ship was  kept  virtually  Intact  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war. 

Cartel  ownership  of  all  the  impo--- 
tant  smelters  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
monopolistic  control  over  tin.  Since 
smelting  Is  an  Indispensable  bottleneck 
In  tin  marketing  and  production,  prices 
can  be  made  or  broken  through  indi- 
rect control  of  ore  supplies  by  whom- 
ever controls  the  largest  smelters. 

Since  the  Japanese  gained  control 
of  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
the  cartel's  pivotal  smelter  has  become 
the  Williams-Harvey  concern  at  Liver- 
pool, (owned  by  Patino,  Bolivian  mon- 
arch and  force   behind  the  cartel). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  world  war 
Is  In  progress,  and  two  member  coun- 
tries have  been  lost  to  the  enemy,  the 
International  Tin  Committee  convened 
In  1942  to  work  out  production  quotas 
for  the  next  five  years.  Some  suspicion 
might  arise  If  the  public  realized  that 
the  cartel  announced  Its  decision  to 
grant  a  considerable  Increase  in  pro- 
duction   quotas    to    Malaya    and    the 


Dutch  Indies  which  are  now  In  Japanese 
hands — for  these  two  countries  control 
nine  of  the  seventeen  votes.  While 
Bolivia,  on  which  the  United  Nations 
must  now  rely  principally  for  their 
tin,  drew  an  increase  of  740  tons,  Ma- 
laya and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  were 
technically  allowed  to  expand  their  tin 
production  by  about  35,000  tons! 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  made  an 
American  smelter  a  strategic  necessity, 
the  Texas  City  smelter,  built  and  oper- 
ated by  the  N.  V.  Blllltin  Company, 
owners  of  the  Dutch  Arnhelm  smelter, 
has  been  put  to  use,  and  has  made 
an  excellent  record  although  tin  now 
being  sent  to  the  United  States  from 
Bolivia  contains  so  many  Impurities 
that  it  Is  an  extremely  difficult  job  to 
refine  It  for  smelting  purposes. 

The  International  Tin  Cartel  Is  at- 
tempting to  gain  American  support 
for  Its  projected  postwar  super-cartel 
by  promising  us  an  active  participa- 
tion. Since  our  own  Amerfcan  tin 
deposits  In  21  of  the  48  states  have 
been  deliberately  overlooked  and  even 
their  existence  denied,  it  appears  that 
they  may  win  out.  However,  It  Is  no 
great  concern  to  the  tin  cartel  whether 
we  join  by  persuasion  or  force  as  long 
as  they  can  maintain  control  over  tin 
prices  throughout  the  world. 

— Phyllis  Taylor. 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  is  the  first  of  two 
articles  revealing  facts  brought  out  by  the 
Kilgore  War  Mobilization  Subcommittee  on 
how  America's  defensive  strength  was  sold 
out  for  a  profit  through  cartelization  of 
American  industries.  Part  II,  next  month,  will 
deal  with  the  measures  America  must  take  to 
loosen  the  tentacles  of  the  cartel  octopus  so 
that  all  citizens  will  receive  the  benefits  of 
this    Continent's    resources.) 

/        /        / 

"Housing  conditions  In  San  Diego 
have  become  so  serious  that  house- 
holders are  renting  the  easy  chairs  In 
their  living  room  to  persons  who  sleep 
there   overnight. 

"This  was  disclosed  today  when  a 
woman  called  the  OPA  rent  office  to 
know  whether  she  was  required  to  reg- 
ister such  a  rental.  She  told  the  OPA 
she  charged  $15  a  month,  explaining 
that  the  easy-chair  tenant  couldn't  find 
any  place  else  to  stay. 

"Harold  V.  Shipley,  OPA  official, 
advised  her  to  register  her  rental,  and 
OPA  would  determine  its  reasonable- 
ness." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
March  3,    1945. 
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NEW  WEAPONS 
FOR  WAR 


MINE   DETONATOR: 

This  spider-like  attachiT)en+  on  the 
front  of  a  General  Sherman  tank 
'ferrets  out'  enemy-sown  land  mines. 
It  consists  of  a  revolving  arm  to 
which  is  affixed  at  intervals  a  num- 
ber of  lengths  of  chain.  These  flail 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  advanc- 
ing tank,  as  demonstrated  by  this 
one  somewhere  in  Germany. 
— Official   U.  S.  Signal  Corps  Photo. 


FIGHTER   PLANE: 

The  Ascender,  (XP-55),  a  highly 
maneuverable  pusher-type  fighter 
plane  appears  to  fly  backward.  It 
has  its  power  plant  and  wing  sur- 
faces mounted  to  the  rear  of  the 
pilot — directly  opposite  to  conven- 
tional type  aircraft. 
Advantages  claimed  for  this  type 
tail-first  aircraft  are:  Speed  equal 
to  or  greater  than  conventional-de- 
sign airplanes  of  the  same  horse- 
power; improved  longitudinal  con- 
trol and  maneuverability;  improved 
forward  visibility  and  search  view; 
guns,  being  clustered  in  the  nose  of 
the  plane,  fire  straight  ahead  and 
need  not  be  synchronized  to  fire 
through  the  propeller,  nor  need  their 
rate  of  fire  be  limited;  increased 
rudder  effectiveness  for  recovery 
from  spins;  less  danger  to  pilot  from 
a  fire  in  the  engine;  better  handling 
characteristics  on  the  ground;  better 
handling  characteristics  at  very  high 
speed  because  the  elevators — being 
in  front — are  removed  from  the  com- 
pressibility  wake   of  the   wing. 

— Curtiss-Wright    Corporation 
photo. 


U.   S.   JET    BOMB: 

In  one  test  flight  at  a  Proving 
Ground,  a  jet  bomb  (JB-2)  reached 
an  altitude  of  6000  feet  before  it 
was  shot  down  by  an  observing 
plane.  In  the  flight  pictured  here, 
the  rocket-thrust  was  unusual  in  that 
it  propelled  the  cart  beyond  the 
ramp.  The  robot  levelled  off  at  3500 
feet  before  it  flew  out  of  sight. 

—Official  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Forces   photo. 


Untiring  .  efforts  of  North  America's 
scientists  and  technicians  bring  new 
developments  for  America's  military 
offensive  against  our  fascist  enemies. 
When  peace  comes,  if  given  the  op- 
portunity, this  same  skill  will  lead 
to  the  development  of  new  ways  of 
bringing  a  better  standard  of  living 
to  the  people  of  this  Continent. 
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On  the 
HOME  FRONT 


Freedom  of  Speech? 

"News  commentating  by  local  talent 
was  blacked  out  by  radio  station  KFt 
today. 

"Six  programs  were  discontinued  as 
the  ban  went  into  effect,  the  station 
officials  announced. 

"Removed  from  the  KFI  micro- 
phones were  the  following  commen!-a- 
tors:  T.  B.  Blakiston,  Peter  de  Lima, 
Sam  Baiter,  Alvin  Wilder,  Jose  Rod- 
riguez and   Sidney   Sutherland.   .   .   . 

"hienceforth,  all  opinion  expressed 
over  KFI  will  come  only  from  head- 
quarters of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co." 

— Los   Angeles    Daily    News, 
March  2,    1945. 


A  Big  DifFerence 

"Two  prosaic  sets  of  figures,  re- 
leased independently  by  two  Govern- 
ment agencies,  today  told  an  inflam- 
matory story  about  the  operations  of 
economic  'stabilization'  in  war  time. 

"The  story  is  that  U.  S.  department 
stores  have  been  swelling  their  annual 
wartime  profit-chest  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  1000  percent  higher  than  pre- 
war earnings  while  department  store 
workers  have  remained  among  the 
Nation's  lowest-paid  workers,  some  re- 
ceiving less  than  35  cents  an  hour." 

— PM.   March    I.    1945. 


What,  No  Dish  Washing? 


"The  consumer  of 
will  get  dinner  frozen 
tainer,  cooked  by  fa 
up  to  serve  two,  four, 
minutes  before  the 
whole  container  will 
special  oven,  and  be 
frequency  electrical 
three  minutes,  everyth 


tomorrow  .  .  . 
in  a  plastic  con- 
mous  chefs,  put 
six  persons.  Five 
dinner  bell,  the 
be    placed    in    a 

heated   by  high 

induction.       In 

ing  is  ready.    No 


pots  to  wash, — throw  the  plastic  con- 
tainers away.  The  oven  is  now  pur- 
chaseable,  and  the  plastic  containers 
are  ready!" 

— Western  Shipper  and  Grower, 
March    1945. 

No  Rationing  of  Profits 

"Profits  of  the  eight  major  meat- 
packing companies  have  sky-rocketed 
to  a  peak  nearly  seven  times  higher 
than  their  prewar  level,  Donald  E. 
Montgomery,  chairman  of  the  CIO 
Cost-of-LIving  Committee,  disclosed 
today. 

"Making  public  the  results  of  an  In- 
dependent research  study  prepared  for 
the  CIO,  Montgomery  declared  that 
the  eight  firms  earned  $153,193,000  in 
1944.  In  contrast  with  this  figure,  he 
reported,  the  same  companies  aver- 
aged $22,382,000  per  year  for  the 
period  l936-'39  —  the  'base  period' 
used  by  the  Treasury  Dept.  to  deter- 
mine normal  earnings.  .  .  . 

"Even  after  deduction  of  taxes  the 
industry's  profit  figures  are  vast  espe- 
cially In  the  light  of  the  tight  wage- 
control  supplied  under  the  stabilization 
program.  For  the  l936-'39  period  the 
eight  firms  averaged  $17,472,000  after 
taxes.  The  comparable  figure  for  1944 
was  $44,1  10,000." 

— PM,  February  28,   1945. 

Double  Duty 

"Surprise  attacks  on  Jap  convoys  by 
low-level,  rocket-firing  Marine  bombers 
are  covered  by  an  ingenious  new  wea- 
pon, a  500-million-candlepower  photo- 
flash  bomb  which  blinds  the  Japs  for 
20  minutes  and  gives  the  American 
raiders  plenty  of  time  to  get  away. 

"So  intense  is  the  bomb-flash,  which 
lasts  for  only  one-fifth  of  a  second, 
that  it  lights  up  an  area  of  about  50 
miles.  .  .  . 

"At  the   same  time  the   photo-flash 


qives  the  Marine  attackers  a  chance  to 
get  a  pictorial  record  of  the  results 
of  their  attack." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
February   27.    1945. 

Postwar  Cooperation? 

"Great  interest  is  being  shown  by 
the  legislators  in  the  existence  of  an 
apparently  airtight  international  alumi- 
num cartel,  excluding  this  country,  as  « 
well  as  the  postwar  future  of  the  I 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada,  now  the 
largest  producer,  equipped  to  cut 
prices  below  those  of  any  other  firm 
in  the  field  if  it  so  desires.  Using  its 
own  power  development  at  Shipshaw, 
the  Canadian  firm's  costs  are  said  to 
be  40  per  cent  below  those  of  any 
other  producer.  Largely  financed  by 
the  RFC,  this  firm's  production  rate  is 
said  to  be  1,050,000,000  pounds,  the 
largest  plant  in  the  world. 

— Iron  Age,  March  8,    1945. 

Production  for  Profits 

"Mounting  war  profits  enabled  U.  S. 
corporations  to  pile  up  an  additional 
$  1 ,200,000,000  in  reserves  for  the  per- 
iod ended  last  September,  bringing 
total  reserves  to  $45,100,000,000,  or 
almost  double  the  1939  figure  of 
$24,600,000,000,  the  SEC  disclosed 
last  week.  Nearly  all  the  huge  hoard 
is  in  cash  in  banks  or  Government 
securities." 

— The  Progressive,   March  5,    1945. 

Floating  Machine  Shops 

"The  army  today  took  delivery  of 
the  first  in  a  series  of  unique,  con- 
plicated  floating  machine  shops  that 
can  repair  everything  from  a  watch  to 
a  tank. 

".  .  .  Manned  by  a  crew  of  140 
army  ordnance  men,  the  vessels  are 
filled  with  every  type  of  machine  tools 
for  repair  work  in  the  Pacific  areas. 
There  are  25,000  spare  parts  bins  on 
each  barqe." 

— Los   Angeles    Daily    News, 
March    17,    1945. 

Farmers'  Dilemma 

"Appearing  before  a  Congressional 
committee  last  week,  Ralph  W.  Olm- 
stead,  vice-president  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  declared  that 
food  needs  for  stricken  European  areas 
have  been  overestimated  and  that 
farmers  of  America  face  the  greatest 
glut  of  surplus  food  in  history  when 
the  war  ends." 

— ^The  Progressive,   March   12,    1945. 
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The  Rules  of  the  Came 


Changes  in  Behavior  Patterns  of  Human  Beings 
Are  the  Result  of  Changes  in   Environment 


WHEN  playing  any  game  the 
rules  of  that  game  must  be 
followed.  Football  cannot  be 
played  by  the  rules  of  baseball.  No 
football  coach  would  send  his  team 
onto  the  field  in  an  attempt  to  play 
a  game  by  any  rules  other  than  those 
prescribed  for  football.  Rules  too  are 
prescribed  for  our  social,  economic 
and  industrial  operation  with  a  rigidity 
comparable  to  the  rules  for  games  of 
sport.  Umpires  or  judges  decide  on  the 
degree  of  compliance  by  the  affected 
personnel  and  determine  the  penalty 
to  be  imposed  for  noncompliance. 

Each  group  of  our  society  operates 
by  the  rules  prescribed  for  their  par- 
ticular activity.  Politicians  conform  to 
the  rules  of  their  game.  Sincerity  of 
purpose,  desire  or  honesty  have  no 
bearing  on  their  operation.  The  rules 
of  the  game  are  prescribed  and  the 
politician  plays  the  game  according  to 
the  rules,  or  ceases  to  be  a  politician. 
Electricians  conform  to  the  rules  of 
their  game.  Opinions,  desires  or  wishes 
have  no  effect  on  the  operation  of 
Ohm's  Law  and  as  soon  as  an  elec- 
trician ceases  to  operate  in  accordance 
with  Ohm's  Law — he  ceases  to  be  an 
electrician.  Factual  Information,  meas- 
urable quantities  and  known  strengths 
are  some  of  the  rules  of  the  engineer's 
game.  Failure  to  comply  with  these 
rules  not  only  eliminates  an  engineer 
but  may  bring  Injury  or  death  to 
many  of  his  countrymen. 


RULES  MUST  BE  CHANGED 

The  superstitions  and  conditioning  to 
which  individuals  have  been  subjected 
are  reflected  in  the  laws  made  by  them 
to  govern  their  social  operation.  There- 
fore the  compliance  by  an  individual 
or  qroup  to  the  rules  of  the  game  by 
which  their  operation  Is  governed  may 
not  appear  'fair,'  'just'  or  'right'  to 
those  not  associated  with  the  group, 
since  the  rules  of  the  game  are  un- 
known to  them.  The  actions  of  certain 
Individuals  may  prove  to  be  socially 
objectionable      but     to     attempt     to 


change  those  individuals  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  rules  of  the  game  which 
govern  their  actions  Is  folly,  yet  such 
has  been  the  attempt  of  society  for 
centuries.  To  change  behavior  It  is 
necessary  to  change  the  governing 
rules  and  human  beings  will  respond 
to  the  new  environment  and  condition- 
ing process  established  by  the  change. 

The  outstanding  rule  of  the  game  in 
the  social  operation  of  our  Price  Sys- 
tem is  the  one  which  dictates  the 
requirements  for  social  prestige.  To 
attain  the  highest  prestige  the  princi- 
pal requirement  is  to  acquire  more 
money  than  one's  neighbor,  that  Is, 
create  more  debt  claims  than  he  can. 
The  manner  in  which  one  notifies  the 
world  that  he  has  created  sufficient 
debt  claims  to  demand  social  prestige 
is  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  wealth. 
The  degree  of  predatory  Instinct  In  the 
individual  determines  the  degree  of  his 
'success.' 

The  ways  of  making  money  and  its 
importance  In  his  future  Is  Instilled  In 
the  youth  of  America  at  an  early  age. 
Thus,  as  the  youth  grows  in  years,  the 
increase  of  his  chiseling  ability  Is  meas- 
ured by  his  display  of  goods  and 
services  purchased  with  debt  claims. 
The  intent  of  his  early  training  Is  to 
develop  an  alertness  to  grasp  every 
opportunity  or  create  the  opportunity 
to  make  'a  deal'  which  will  further  his 
climb  up  the  frail  ladder  of  social  pres- 
tige. 

Regardless  of  what  the  individual 
may  lose  in  all  other  phases  of  life,  as 
long  as  he  has  become  a  'success'  he 
has  reached  the  heights  of  being 
known  as  a  'reputable  citizen,'  an 
'honorable  man.'  This  sometimes  opens 
the  doors  for  his  entrance  into  politics. 
He  may  become  a  judge,  a  city,  county 
or  state  politician,  or  if  he  appears  to 
possess  the  proper  characteristics,  he 
may  enter  national  politics.  He  Is  then 
in  a  position  to  establish  more  rules 
for  his  game,  or  judge  upon  the  popu- 
lation's compliance  and  determine  the 
penalty  to  be  imposed  on  'illegal  prac- 
tices.' 


Since  the  Installation  of  rules  gov- 
erning prices,  and  their  limits,  which 
may  be  charged,  there  has  arisen  the 
new  term — 'black  market.'  It  appears 
that  a  black  market  sells  commodities, 
which  due  to  their  scarcity  can  be  sold 
for  a  higher  price.  This  is  in  direct  ac- 
cord with  the  rules  of  the  geme  of  the 
Price  System.  Prices  can  only  be  up- 
held by  the  existence  of  a  real  or  arti- 
ficial scarcity.  Abundance  eliminates 
price,  and  will  eliminate  the  Price  Sys- 
tem when  the  potential  abundance  of 
the  North  American  Continent  can  no 
longer  be  withheld. 


RESULTS  OF  CONDITIONING 

Black  markets  have  grown,  selling 
goods  which  were  unavailable  to  'legal' 
markets,  although  the  goods  did  have 
a  common  source.  Black  marketing  has 
become  so  widely  publicized  that  it 
has  spread  to  the  Armed  Forces.  Many 
newspapers  became  indignant  editori- 
ally, when  their  columns  carried  news 
articles  relating  to  the  'black  market- 
ing' by  our  soldiers  abroad. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  Issued 
January  26,  1945,  carried  the  following 
story:  "Dispatches  from  Paris  under 
date  line  of  25  Jan.  report  that  be- 
tween 12,000  and  13,000  American 
soldiers  In  the  European  theatre  are 
now  absent  without  leave.  More  than 
half  of  these,  the  reports  state,  are 
mixed  up  in  black  market  operations." 

Those  soldiers  participating  in  so- 
called  black  market  operations,  are 
reacting  to  the  early  conditioning  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  They  have 
maintained  that  alertness  to  grasp  an 
opportunity  to  make  'a  deal.'  Justifi- 
cation of  their  actions  has  been  related 
daily  In  the  press  and  on  the  radio 
news  broadcasts.  Lengthy  articles  and 
discussions  are  presented  concerning 
the  increase  of  black  markets  at  home 
— the  government  has  accepted  such 
operations  as  semi-legal  in  that  the 
possibility  of  taxing  black  market 
operations  Is  at  present  under  consid- 
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eration  and  study  by  government 
agencies. 

American  soldiers  abroad  have  been 
subjected  to  military  procedures  for 
several  years  for  their  black  marketing 
activities.  Their  conditioning  for  the 
years  previous  has  been  that  of  Price 
System  debt  creation.  At  the  time 
each  soldier  was  enlisted  or  inducted 
into  the  Armed  Forces,  he  automati- 
cally gave  up  his  prerogative  to  make 
money  out  of  this  war.  There  Is  no 
provision  in  military  procedures  for 
soldiers  to  conduct  themselves  or  their 
assigned  functions  as  they  would  in 
civilian  operation.  Accepting  the  mili- 
tary procedure  as  it  is,  the  ability  to 
offset  the  previous  conditioning  less- 
ened with  news  of  high  wages,  war 
profits  and  black  markets  at  home.  The 
individual's  reaction  to  his  previous 
conditioning  was  sufficient  to  abandon 
the  newer  military  conditioning  and 
grasp  the  opportunity  "to  make  some 
money  out  of  this.  Everybody  at  home 
appears  to  be  getting  all  they  can — 
so  why  shouldn't  I,  too?" 

This  reasoning  is  in  direct  agreement 
with  the  conditioning  to  which  the 
American  youth  has  been  subjected. 
Any  'finger  pointing'  by  the  home 
front  is  the  result  of  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  the  game  which  govern 
the  social  and  economic  activities  of 
the  personnel  affected. 

NEW  RULES  NEEDED 

The  rules  of  the  game  of  the  Price 
System  are  such  that  strict  observance 
is  required  to  become  a  success.  Since 
the  success  of  the  individual  is  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  money,  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  debt  claims  is  mandatory 
to  success.  One  of  the  fundamental 
properties  of  money  is  that  it  consti- 
tutes a'  standing  social  reward  to  any 
individual  who,  legally  or  otherwise, 
'gyps'  the  public  successfully.  The 
moralistic  theme  that  making  money 
illegally  is  a  crime  is  incorrect,  since 
the  term  'crime'  is  itself  of  little  sig- 
nificance, for  there  is  no  important 
distinction  between  objectionable  ac- 
tivities that  are  legal  and  those  that 
are  illegal.  Crime  is  never  abolished, 
either  by  coercive  measures  adminis- 
tered by  officials  whose  activities  are 
only  slightly,  if  any,  less  socially  objec- 
tionable than  those  whose  activities  it 
is  sought  to  suppress;  or  by  any  amount 
of  'brotherly  love,'  so  long  as  there 
continues  to  be  offered  a  standing 
social    reward    to    all    who    will    'gyp' 


society  successfully.  Granted  the  offer 
of  the  reward,  socially  objectionable 
activities  follow  as  a  consequence; 
withdraw  the  reward,  and  these  activi- 
ties automatically  disappear.  It  is  the 
rules  whereby  the  game  Is  played  and 
not  the  individual  human  being  which 
Is  at  fault. 

Early  In  1942  Technocracy  laid  down 
the  specifications  for  Total  Conscrip- 
tion of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and 
Money  for  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
with  National  Service  from  All  and 
Profits  to  None.  Total  Conscription 
Includes  conscription  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  all  effec- 
tives, male  and  female,  between  18 
and  65  for  national  service.  Total  Con- 
scription requires  that  all  citizens  shall 
serve  on  the  same  basis  of  pay  as  the 
Armed  Forces  with  the  same  standards 
of  food,  clothing  and  health  protec- 
tion, and  with  the  same  allowances  for 
all  dependents  regardless  of  rank. 
Total  Conscription  requi/es  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
'quick  freeze'  all  corporate  enterprise 
and  all  labor  union  structure  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  six  months 
thereafter.  Total  Conscription  calls  for 
the  suspension  of  all  dividends,  profits, 
interest,  rents,  union  dues  and  taxes, 
and  for  a  moratorium  on  all  debt  for 
the  duration  and  six  months  thereafter. 

The  Installation  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion will  constitute  a  change  in  the 
rules  of  the  Price  System  game.  It 
will  not  necessarily  constitute  a  change 
in  the  individual's  personality,  although 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  Individual 
will  change  as  the  result  of  his  reaction 
to  the  changing  environment.  The 
changes  most  noticeable  In  the  Indi- 
vidual will  be  common  to  all  Americans 
when  they  see  that  there  is  a  job  to 
do,  that  there  is  a  blueprinted  plan  for 
accomplishing  it  In  the  most  efficient 
manner,  and  that  all,  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  the  'smallest  fry,' 
are  at  last  united  in  one  purpose,  as 
one  people,  on  the  same  economic 
basis  as  our  Armed  Forces.  As  the 
result  of  a  dynamically  planned  and 
executed  production  offensive,  the  in- 
dividual will  voluntarily  exchange  his 
present  state  of  lethargy  for  one  of 
vivacity;  his  frustration  for  positive 
action;  and  his  postwar  fears  for  bold- 
ness in  that  future  day. 

This  change  in  the  behavior  pattern 
of  the  folks  at  home  will  reflect  on  our 
fighting  man.  It  will  give  him  assur- 
ance In  the  knowledge  that  there  Is  no 
longer   profits  being   made  as  his  pals 


fall  in  battle,  no  longer  high  wages 
being  paid  at  home  as  he  counts  his 
remuneration  at  the  pay  table,  and  no 
longer  will  his  mother  or  wife  complain 
about  the  difficulties  in  getting  'scarce' 
foods  and  being  'held  up'  by  black 
markets,  hie  will  then  have  something 
worthwhile  to  fight  for:  the  home  folks 
who  have  united  in  the  production 
army  as  he  is  united  In  the  fighting 
army;  the  planned  postwar  America  of 
abundance;  and  the  joy  of  living  and 
working  after  that  day  of  victory. 

Total  Conscription  will  conduct  the 
war  and  postwar  operations  of  United 
States  and  Canada  without  debt,  in- 
flation, black  markets,  unemployment, 
racketeers  or  profits.  If  there  are  30 
million  unemployed  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  after  the  war,  we 
need  Total  Conscription  more  in  the 
peace  than  In  the  war!  If,  at  that  time, 
we  are  a  nation  of  Americans  all  going 
In  the  same  direction  towards  peace 
and  abundance — the  result  of  a  dy- 
namically planned  and  executed  pro- 
duction offensive — Total  Conscription 
will  have  replaced  the  prerogatives  of 
business  and  the  political  expediency 
of  attempting  to  engage  in  total  war 
by  sapping  the  efficiency  of  our  tech- 
nology. Investigate  Total  Conscription! 
Investigate  Technocracy! 

— W.  W.  Barden. 

/      /      / 

"Social  scientists  must  catch  up 
with  the  engineer  and  the  industrial 
technician  and  devise  an  economy 
which  will  take  advantage  of  the  ma- 
chine's possibilities  for  human  welfare 
or  the   machine  will   wreck  civilization. 

"...  We  seem  to  live  In  a  world  In 
which  the  easiest  way  to  abolish  one 
wrong — unemployment  and  want — is 
to  practice  on  a  grand  scale  another 
wrong — war." 

— Dr.  Clarence  Addison  Dykstra,  provost 
of  UCLA,  from  fhe  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,    March   20,    1945. 

/        /       / 

FRONT  COVER: 

Another  giant  has  been  introduced  in 
the  American  technological  field.  This 
625-ton  steam  platen  press  will  form 
20  fiberboard  sheets,  each  four  feet 
wide  and  sixteen  feet  long,  at  one 
time,  with  a  pressure  of  2,500  tons  per 
square    inch    on    each    board. 

— Photo  courtesy  The   Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  ol 
1918-19 19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Dlrector- 
in-Chlef,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  Its  members, 
headquarters,   etc..   In   full   swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  In  Canada,  and  In  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  Inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  In  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you   are  welcome   in  Technocracy. 
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TECHNOCRACY,    a  non-profit,  non-sec+arian  nnembership  organiza- 
tion of  American  citizens,  until  1 930  the  Technical  Alliance  of  North 
America,  a  research  organization  founded  in  New  York  City  in  1920 
by  engineers,  scientists  and  economists.   In  1933,  the  Technocracy  group 
became  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  its 
later  growth  as  a  nation-wide  membership  followed. 

The  social  analysis  of  Technocracy  is  founded  on  what  is  described 
as  'a  new  technique  of  mensuration,'  first  devised  and  applied  to  the 
physical  operation  of  a  geographical  area  by  Howard  Scott.  This  tech- 
nique of  social  analysis  and  operations  Is  described  as  an  engineering  or 
technological  method  as  contrasted  to  the  political,  economic,  or  social 
methods  of  the  politician,  business  man,  or  humanitarian.  Technocracy 
is  not  a  moral  political  philosophy  but  Is  the  statistical  mechanics  of  area 
operation. 

The  activities  of  Technocracy  are  of  an  educational  nature;  the 
organization  conducts  study  classes  among  its  members.  Magazines  and 
pamphlets  are  published  and  public  lectures  are  delivered. 

— Funk  and  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Encyclopedia, 
1944  edition. 


' — "Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say  that 
it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  reconstruction  which  is  in 
complete  Intellectual   and   technical   accord   with   the   age   In   which   we 

!•  II        I 

live.  — 

— Encyclopedia  Americana 
1 939- 1 940- 1 94 1  editions. 


INVESTIGATE  TECHNOCRACY  NOW! 


—  SccKon  Sfamp  — 
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90.000.000    SLAVES     (Cover   Story) 

Located  in  the  beautiful  Columbia  river  gorge,  approximately  40  miles  upstream  from  Portland, 
Oregon,  Bonneville  dam  blocks  the  flow  of  the  Columbia  for  the  production  of  hydroelectric  power 
and  the  improvement  of  navigation.  Perpetuation  of  the  Columbia's  valuable  salmon  runs  is  assured 
by  the  ingenious  fish  ladders  through  which  the  salmon  pass  on  their  way  upstream  to  spawning 
grounds  on  the  upper  Columbia  and  its  tributaries. 

Latest  report  issued  by  the  Bonneville  Project  shows  that  619  million  kwh.  of  power  were  delivered 
by  the  Project  during  the  month  of  February  at  a  cost  of  3.08  mills  per  kwh.  This  power  was  capable 
of  producing  the  same  amount  of  work  as  89,41  1,101  men  working  in  8-hour  shifts  every  day  in  the 
month.  At  the  same  'wage  rate'  as  Bonneville  received  for  each  kwh.,  each  man  would  have  received  less 
than  one-  fifth  of  a  cent  for  his  8-hour  day's  work! 

Projects  such  as  Bonneville,  together  with  th?  tremendous  amount  of  installed  prime-movers  on 
this  Continent,  are  the  answer  to  North  America's  phenomenal  progress.  More  technology  on  this 
Continent  means  a  potentially  higher  standard  of  living,  with  less  'opportunity'  for  human  toil.  Thus 
the  'Fable  of  the  60,000,000  Jobs'   becomes  more  and  more  ludicrous. —Bureau  of  Reclamation   photos. 
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Discipline:  the  Road  to  Freedom 


A  Clear  Analysis  of  the  Need  for  Efficient  Planning  to 
Bring  us  Security,  Leisure  and  Continental  Integrity 


PEOPLE  speak  reverently  and  philo- 
sophically of  freedom  as  a  good 
thing  in  life,  and  as  something  that 
all  people  would  have  in  a  utopian 
world.  The  vagueness  of  the  nneaning 
of  freedom  is  what  seems  to  give  it  so 
much  charm.  It  means  different  things 
to  different  people.  To  the  thief,  it 
means  the  opportunity  to  loot  the 
possessions  of  others  without  being 
apprehended.  To  the  free  enterpriser, 
it  means  the  right  to  chisel  without 
legal  restrictions  (except  for  the  other 
guy).  To  the  politician,  it  means  the 
right  to  spend  public  money  and  ac- 
cept bribes  without  inquiring  investiga- 
tions. To  the  liberal,  freedom  is  a 
vague  term,  meaning  principally  the 
right  not  to  make  a  decision  and  not 
to  organize  for  social  action.  To  us, 
'freedom'  is  a  concept  that  may,  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity,  be  discarded; 
in  a  power  age  it  is  irrelevant. 

Let  us  talk,  rather,  of  something 
that  is  more  to  the  point.  Let  us  talk 
of  discipline.  In  the  mind  of  the  liberal, 
discipline  is  a  horrid  word;  for,  he  sup- 
poses that  it  is  the  opposite  of  free- 
dom, which  he  cherishes.  Discipline  is 
positive,  freedom  is  negative,  in  his 
approach  to  the  problems  of  life. 
Discipline  is  a  compulsion  to  do 
something;  freedom  is  the  lack  of 
compulsion. 

DEFINING  THE  TERMS 

Since  there  are  different  phases  of 
compelled  behavior,  it  is  well  to  start 
by  making  some  distinction  between 
terms.  Let  us  define  regimentation, 
authoritarianism  and  discipline,  as  each 
of  these  represent  different  forms  of 
social  control. 

Regimentation  is  that  form  of  mass 
behavior  which  custom  forces  upon  the 
people,  but  which  Is  not  functionally 
significant,  and  which  does  not  con- 
tribute to  a  higher  standard  of  living; 
as,  for  example,  the  style  of  men's  suits. 


organized  cheering  at  a  football  game, 
much  of  the  'training'  of  cadets  at  a 
military  school,  the  style  of  houses, 
Victory  Gardens,  charity,  Insurance  and 
numerous  other  compulsions  which 
mold  our  ways  of  life.  Any  society 
under  Price  System  concepts  is  a  thor- 
oughly regimented  society. 

Authoritarianism  Is  a  form  of  com- 
pulsion dictated  by  those  in  authority. 
It  may  apply  to  the  Individual,  to  a 
group  or  to  the  people  in  general. 
Such  authority  usually  has  legal,  divine 
or  'moral'  backing.  Many  laws  passed 
by  legislatures  (especially  state  legisla- 
tures) are  of  this  sort  —  they  give 
authority  to  someone  to  push  the 
people  around.  Of  a  similar  nature  are 
the  decrees  of  national  bureaucrats. 
Similar  authority  is  to  be  found  In  poli- 
tical party  machines,  in  local  police 
forces,  in  the  organizations  of  business 
corporations  (including  free  enterprise 
corporations)  and  in  church  organiza- 
tions. It  is  to  be  found  In  the  homes 
and  the  schools.  The  general  Idea  Is 
this:  Someone  in  authority  says  it; 
therefore.  It  must  be  obeyed. 

Regimentation  and  authoritarianism 
are  frequently  far  removed  from  the 
functional  needs  of  the  people.  They 
are  arbitrary,  and  seldom  conducive  to 
better  living.  Their  virtue  depends 
upon  a  'benevolent'  despotism — one  of 
those  things  hoped  for,  but  never  real- 
ized. Discipline,  in  contrast,  deals  with 
the  functional  needs  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  society.  If  we  want  to  be 
redundant,  we  may  speak  of  functional 
discipline;  but,  except  to  avoid  con- 
fusion with  the  other  forms  of  com- 
pulsion, the  single  word  discipline  will 
suffice. 

A  disciplined  person  or  a  disciplined 
group  is  one  trained  and  ready  to  do 
that  which  must  be  done.  After  all,  we 
live  in  a  world  of  musts.  We  must  eat, 
we  must  keep  warm,  we  must  avoid 
accidents,  we  must  work  together,  or 
we  suffer  and  die.  At  times,  we  must 
even  kill.  In  order  to  live.    In  a  pioneer 


society,  the  musts  apply  more  to  the 
individual,  while  In  a  power-age  society 
the  musts  apply  more  to  the  social 
mechanism  as  a  whole. 

Another  word  closely  associated  with 
the  word  must  is  the  word  if.  If  you 
get  strong  muscles,  you  must  exercise. 
If  you  have  a  weak  heart  and  want  to 
live,  you  must  avoid  heavy  work.  If 
you  want  electric  lights,  you  must  con- 
vert work  Into  electric  current.  If  an 
army  of  12  million  men  is  to  be  raised, 
we  must  institute  conscription.  If  the 
Price  System  Is  continued  in  operation, 
scarcity  must  be  maintained.  These 
are  things  that  go  together;  we  can- 
not have  the  first  without  the  second. 
The  first  constitutes  a  need  or  desire; 
the  second  constitutes  disciplined  be- 
havior. 

DETERMINING  THE  "MUSTS' 

The  social  problem  of  America  Is, 
first,  to  determine  the  needs  and  the 
wants  of  the  people;  and.  Insofar  as 
these  conform  to  physical  probability, 
discipline  the  people  to  provide  them. 
For  example,  if  the  people  are  to  be 
well  fed,  adequate  food  must  be  pro- 
duced. This  food  must  be  properly 
prepared  and  nutritionally  balanced, 
and  it  must  be  made  available  to  all 
the  people.  Assuming  that  to  be  well 
fed  is  in  accordance  with  the  desires 
of  the  population,  the  production,  the 
preparation  and  the  distribution  of  the 
food  becomes  a  social  must.  It  is  a 
physical  problem,  and  hence  calls  for 
the  services  of  the  engineer  (or,  if  the 
facts  are  not  sufficiently  known  or  the 
techniques  not  sufficiently  worked  out, 
the  scientist  and  technologist  must  be 
called  in).  There  is  no  place  in  this 
function  for  the  politician,  the  econo- 
mist or  the  moralist;  these  are  only  In 
the  way,  and  anything  they  do  will 
only  Interfere  with  getting  the  job 
done. 

Now,  other  ifs  enter  the  program. 
If  waste  is  to  be  kept  at  a   minimum, 
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then  the  production,  preparation  and 
distribution  of  food  (to  continue  our 
example)  nnust  be  planned  on  a  Conti- 
nental scale.  Too  nnuch  of  anything  is 
wasteful;  too  little  does  not  fulfill  the 
need.  Only  careful  planning  by  conn- 
petent  people  acquainted  with  the 
facts  can  avoid  both.  To  raise  the 
food  in  one  place  may  be  wasteful,  .if 
it  can  be  raised  more  efficiently  else- 
where. To  process  it  in  one  manner 
may  be  wasteful  as  compared  to  an- 
other manner.  So,  the  technologist, 
after  making  careful  measurements, 
must  make  the  decisions — not  on  the 
basis  of  authority,  but  on  the  basis  of 
objective  measurements. 

If  waste  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, Continental  planning  must  be 
done.  If  Continental  planning  is  done, 
then  other  things  must  also  be  done. 
The  operating  personnel  must  be  pro- 
vided, trained  and  organized,  and  kept 
on  the  job.  The  land,  the  factories, 
the  transportation,  and  the  kitchens 
and  eating  places,  involved  in  the  food 
supply  function,  must  be  under  control 
of  the  planners  or  directors. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  these 
things  can  be  done,  and  that  is  by 
means  of  Total  Conscription.  The 
people,  the  land  and  the  factories  must 
all  be  conscripted  by  the  Government 
to  overcome  the  barricades  of  prop- 
erty rights,  of  geographic  provincial- 
isms, of  free  enterprise  concepts  and 
of  human  inertia.  But  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food  is  only  one  of 
the  major  functions  of  the  Continent, 
and  It  Is  so  Integrated  with  other 
functions  that,  In  order  for  this  function 
to  be  carried  out  according  to  plan, 
all  other  functions  must  be  put  on  the 
same  basis. 

INEFFICIENT  OPERATION 

The  alternative  to  an  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  food  sequence  as  outlined 
above  is  something  like  this:  (I)  Un- 
balanced production,  with  surpluses 
and  deficiencies  In  different  items;  (2) 
economic  instability,  as  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  operates  on  the 
market;  (3)  uncertain  manpower  sup- 
ply, as  the  jobs  would  be  filled  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  governed  largely  by 
Incentive  factors;  (4)  Inadequate  dis- 
tribution to  the  consumers,  because  of 
insufficient  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
consumers;  (5)  unbalanced  diets,  due  to 
the  motive  for  profits  instead  of  proper 
nutrition  being  the  primary  considera- 


tion of  the  people  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction, processing  and  distribution 
of  the  food  supply;  (6)  waste,  due  to 
inefficiency,  seasonal  lack  of  market 
demands,  inability  of  the  consumers  to 
purchase,  or  the  improbability  of  the 
distributors  being  able  to  get  sufficient 
profits;  and  (7)  malnutrition  for  much 
of  the  population,  because  of  insuffi- 
cient or  improper  diet.  That  Is  the  price 
we  would  pay — the  price  which  we 
have  been  and  are  paying — for  'free- 
dom' in  the  function  of  food  produc- 
tion. And,  If  scarcity  cannot  be  main- 
tained, economic  collapse  and  chaos 
will  probably  follow. 

WHICH  SHALL  WE  CHOOSE? 

Would  It  not  be  better  for  us  to  be 
known  In  the  world  as  a  disciplined 
country  Instead  of  a  'free'  country? 
As  a  disciplined  country,  we  would  be 
well-provided  with  the  needs  of  life; 
we  would  have  leisure;  we  would  be 
socially  coherent  and  strong;  we  would 
be  respected,  and  perhaps  even 
emulated  by  others;  we  would  have 
security;  we  would  have  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  known  to  any 
population;  and  we  would  have  integ- 
rity. These  are  the  natural  products  of 
discipline  coupled  with  the  resources 
of  the  North  American  Continent.  The 
natural  consequences  of  'freedom'  are 
Insecurity,  uncertainty,  corruption  and 
decadence. 

"But,"  the  free  enterpriser  will 
shout,  "we  are  a  free  country,  and  have 
we  not  been  able  to  overcome  the 
might  of  the  regimented  countries?" 
The  free  enterpriser  has  an  argument, 
but  not  a  sound  one.  Here  are  some 
facts  to  consider:  The  United  States 
and  Canada  are  'have'  countries;  Ger- 
many and  Japan  are  'have  not'  coun- 
tries. Thus  we  have  the  advantage  of 
raw  materials.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
demonstrated  strength  of  Germany 
and  Japan  has  amazed  us.  Those  coun- 
tries were  engaged  with  other  powerful 
enemies  at  the  time  we  entered  the 
war.  Had  either  of  those  countries 
(or  both  combined)  made  an  unham- 
pered attack  on  this  Continent,  where 
would  our  vaunted  'free  enterprise'  be 
today? 

But  that  Is  not  all.  Before  we  could 
get  going,  millions  of  men  had  to  be 
deprived  of  'freedom,'  via  conscription, 
and  the  government  had  to  'crack 
down'  on  industry  to  get  It  rolling  for 
war.  Because  we  nad  the  resources  and 
machines,     because     these     were     far 


enough  away  to  escape  the  destruction 
of  war,  because  our  enemies  were  very 
much  engaged  elsewhere,  and  because 
we  Instituted  'undemocratic'  controls, 
we  are  able  to  win  a  costly  victory  in 
the  war.  We  have  been  lucky  once 
more. 

If  the  individual  lives  an  'easy'  life, 
and  does  not  accept  discipline,  he  Is 
commonly  known  as  'trash.'  The  same 
is  true  of  nations;  they  become  de- 
cadent and  weak,  ripe  for  the  plucking] 
by  more  virile  nations. 

Soon,  we  are  to  be  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  peace.  In  preparation,! 
we  are  being  deluged  with  various  tints 
of  hog-wash  as  to  how  peace  Is  to  be] 
maintained.  "If  the  small  nations  do 
not  have  an  equal  vote,  we  will  have 
war  in  another  twenty  years,"  prophe- 
sies one  politician.  "We  must  organize 
with  the  other  'peace-loving'  nations 
to  maintain  the  future  peace  of  the 
world,"  opines  another.  Thus,  we  see 
our  'statesmen'  leading  us  into  the 
swamp  of  opinion  and  moralism- 
victorious  in  war,  but  vanquished  in 
peace.  In  this  sell-out,  we  can  detect 
the  fine  work  of  the  'free  enterprise' 
boys.  "Let's  get  back  to  commercial- 
Ism  and  unregulated  profits — back  to 
corruption  and  decadence,"  is  the  idea 
behind  all  their  eloquent,  emotion- 
satisfying  phrases.  The  idea  of  disci- 
pline, efficiency  and  general  welfare 
on  a  Continental  scale  are  abhorrent 
to  them. 

Peace,  In  a  world  of  conflicting  na- 
tional Interests,  can  be  maintained  In 
only  one  way  by  us.  We  have  the 
world's  greatest  natural  wealth  on  this 
Continent — the  envy  and  desire  of  al 
other  nations.  We  must  be  strong 
enough  to  defend  it,  or  they  will  come 
and  take  it  from  us.  (No  kidding!)  If 
we  are  to  be  assured  of  peace,  we  must 
become  so  strong  that  no  other  nation 
or  combination  of  nations  will  envision 
conflict  with  us.  This  is  the  Pax  Ameri- 
cana, as  presented  by  Technocracy.  To 
become  strong,  we  must  become  disci- 
plined, efficient  and  coherent.  We 
must  maintain  enough  military  force  to 
overcome  any  probable  opposition, 
quickly  and  effectively;  we  must  lead 
the  world  in  research  and  development 
pertaining  to  war  and  industry;  and  we 
must  be  ruthless  with  any  force  that 
begins  to  organize  against  us.  Then 
we  will  be  assured  of  peace. 

The  free  enterprisers  who  can  see 
no  profits  in  peacetime  armaments, 
their  political  stooges  and  the  liberal- 
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istic  dupes  promote  the  conditions  for 
another  world  war.  Disarmament, 
United  Nations  councils  and  interna- 
tional police  forces,  of  the  types  that 
are  proposed,  are  the  instruments  of 
the  promoters  of  the  next  war.  These 
sophistries  lull  us  into  a  feeling  of  secu- 
rity, while  some  upstart  'Genghis  Khan' 
disciplines  a  band  of  efficient  warriors 
and  sets  out  to  loot  the  storehouse  of 
America.  Rocket  bombs,  transocean 
bombers  and  powerful  new  explosives 
are  certainties  In  the  arsenals  of  our 
next  enemies;  and  even  more  efficient 
weapons  than  these  will  probably  also 
be  there.  Of  what  avail  will  a  super- 
navy  be  then?  Or  an  army  of  foot 
soldiers? 

WE  NEED  DISCIPLINE 

Some  people — only  a  few — respond 
readily  to  the  call  of  duty.  These  would 
be  ready  and  willing  to  do  any  job, 
anywhere,  any  time,  that  needed  do- 
ing. But  the  rest  of  us,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  must  be  stimulated  into 
action — even  to  look  out  for  our 
welfare  or  our  lives.  We  must  be 
forced  to  see  a  doctor  about  our  ills, 
to  visit  the  dentist;  we  need  something 
more  insistent  than  our  own  wills  to 
make  us  get  to  work  on  time  and  stay 
there;  we  need  someone  to  see  that  we 
eat  the  proper  food;  we  need  police 
patrols  to  make  us  obey  the  traffic 
regulations.  We  need  the  opinions  of 
the  neighbors  to  make  us  live  'respect- 
able' lives  around  home.  We  need 
Government  conscription  to  make  us 
defend  our  Continent  in  time  of  inva- 
sion. We  need  discipline  to  make  us 
live  enjoyable  and  productive  lives;  we 
need  discipline  to  maintain  our  own 
self-respect.  Since  few  of  us,  if  left 
to  our  own  volition,  would  impose  the 
necessary  discipline  upon  ourselves,  the 
society  must  do  the  job  for  us.  To  us 
'freedom'  would  merely  mean  an  op- 
portunity to  mold  in  the  gutter. 

In  a  land  of  scarcity  and  human  toil, 
the  control  of  the  people  usually  takes 
on  the  form  of  regimentation  and  au- 
thoritarianism. Tradition  governs  the 
behavior  patterns;  and  authority  ap- 
peals to  precedent  for  its  justification. 
In  such  places,  events  move  slowly  and 
human  progress  is  at  a  standstill.  There 
is  time  to  express  opinions  endlessly. 

But  in  a  land  where  there  is  a  high 
rate  of  energy  conversion  tradition  is 
not  only  a  hindrance  but  a  danger. 
Problems  and  need  for  decisions  arise. 


for  which  there  is  no  precedent.  The 
'authority'  does  not  know  the  answer; 
he  must  call  in  the  engineer  to  do  the 
job,  while  he  merely  stands  around 
beating  his  chest  and  taking  the  credit 
for  the  accomplishment.  The  engineer 
is  winning  this  war  for  America;  the 
politician,  the  businessman,  and  the 
militarist  are  Impotent;  they  follow  the 
engineer,  incidentally  impeding  him  a 
great  deal,  but  claim  the  credit  for 
victory. 

Oxcart  traditions  and  concepts  must 
be  abandoned  In  an  age  of  power; 
physical  laws  and  human  needs  must 
dictate  the  patterns  of  human  be- 
havior. Power  demands  that  the  oxcart 
be  abandoned  and  that  the  car  be 
developed.  It  demands  that  the  hoe 
and  spade  be  put  aside  and  that  the 
tractor  and  power  machines  be  put 
on  the  land.  It  demands  that  the 
kerosene  lamp  and  the  woodshed  dis- 
appear and  that  modern  utilities  take 
their  place.  These  demands  will  not  be 
denied. 

Those  who  resisted  the  coming  of 
the  automobile  are  now  dead  or  dying, 
while  the  dynamic  youth  of  yesterday 
that  brought  on  the  automobile  is  no 
longer  young  nor  dynamic  and  is  re- 
sisting other  changes.  The  youth  of 
today,  unhampered  by  the  traditions 
of  the  past  generation,  is  pushing  for 
new  social  improvements.  The  youth, 
and  those  who  stay  young,  go  as  pion- 
eers into  the  future,  seeing  great 
visions  of  things  to  come.  Those  whose 
attitudes  and  thoughts  are  frozen  in 
the  molds  of  the  past  are  the  impedi- 
menta of  a  dynamic  society;  they  are 
fearful  of  the  future.  Fortunately  for 
progress,  these  are  sloughed  off  in  the 
processes  of  nature. 

A  person  living  alone  on  an  island 
is  a  'free'  person,  in  the  sense  that  he 
has  no  one  to  regulate  his  behavior. 
But  his  bioligical  needs  and  the  limita- 
tions of  his  means  serve  to  nullify  this 
freedom,  hie  must  devote  most  of  his 
time  to  providing  for  his  necessities. 
The  person  in  a  society  is  not  'free.' 
But  the  disciplined  behavior  of  the 
people  is  such  that  the  needs  of  life 
are  more  easily  and  more  abundantly 
provided,  and  hence  he  has  more  pro- 
visions and  more  leisure.  The  higher 
the  energy  conversion  rate  in  the 
society,  the  greater  is  the  production 
and  the  more  abundant  is  the  leisure — 
provided  the  energy  is  utilized  effi- 
ciently for  the  welfcire  of  the  popula- 
tion. 


The  dynamic,  functional  discipline  of 
a  high-energy  social  mechanism  ex- 
foliates the  non-functional  regimenta- 
tion of  past  traditions  and  stifles  new 
social  fixations.  Man  is  more  free  to 
think  and  do  that  which  satisfies  his 
nature.  The  machines  do  the  work, 
freeing  man  from  toil;  he  has  more 
time  to  follow  his  fancy.  Such  a  new 
concept  of  freedom  comes,  not  from 
an  emphasis  on  freedom,  but  comes 
from  an  emphasis  on  what  Is  supposed 
to  be  the  opposite  of  freedom— disci- 
pline. 

Technocracy  is  an  Organization  of 
functional  people,  who  see  a  social 
danger  and  a  social  need.  They  are 
willing  to  voluntarily  discipline  them- 
selves to  work  toward  a  social  order  on 
the  North  American  Continent  which 
conforms  to  the  efficiency  specifica- 
tions of  the  engineer.  Such  a  social 
order  would  result  in  a  high  physical 
standard  of  living  for  all  Americans, 
with  a  maximum  of  leisure  time.  They 
know  that  real  freedom  is  the  product 
of  disciplined  behavior,  not  a  philo- 
sophical decree.  When  Americans  have 
more  freedom — from  want,  from  fear, 
from  superstition  and  from  toil — the 
scientist  and  engineer  will  provide  it, 
not  the  politician   nor  philosopher. 

FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  FREEDOM 

The  Total  Conscription  of  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  remove  the  interference 
from  the  way  of  a  streamlined,  func- 
tionally disciplined  society  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  It  will  be 
the  first  step  toward  greater  freedom. 
We  conscript  men  for  war;  why  not 
conscript  everything  for  peace?  Does 
the  idea  startle  you?  It  should.  The 
way  you  react  to  it  determines  how 
young  you  are — your  capacity  to  ac- 
cept and  adapt  yourselves  to  new 
ideas.  If  your  thought  processes  are 
static,  you  certainly  will  not  like  it.  It 
takes  a  youthful  point  of  view  and  a 
flexible  intellect  to  adjust  to  changing 
conditions  and  new  Ideas. 

Technocracy  invites  you  to  investi- 
gate the  social  trends  on  this  Continent 
and  adjust  your  thinking  to  the  Implica- 
tions of  those  trends.  Then,  there  will 
be  only  one  intelligent  thing  for  you  to 
do — join  the  Technological  Army  of 
the  New  America,  a  disciplined,  func- 
tional Organization  of  live  and  youth- 
ful Americans. 

— Wilton  Ivie. 
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FACTS  vs.  PHILOSOPHY 

America  Must  Choose  Between  Facts  of  Twentieth   Century  and   Philosophy 
of    Fifteenth    Century    as    She    Approaches    Her    Rendezvous    With    Destiny 


WE  who-  live  in  this  twentieth 
century  enjoy  an  experience 
unique  In  the  long  and  varied 
history  of  mankind.  We  are  witnessing 
the  death  of  an  outworn  social  system 
and  the  birth  of  a  new  one.  We — that 
is,  most  of  us — will  live  through  the 
transition.  In  fact,  whether  we  realize 
it  or  not,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  that 
transition  now.  Unfortunately,  our 
minds  have  been  so  conditioned 
through  the  past  centuries  to  think  in 
philosophical  terms  that  the  hard,  cold 
facts  of  physical  science  which  deter- 
mine the  ways  and  means  of  our  ex- 
istence are  difficult  to  grasp.  As  a 
result  there  is  constant  conflict  be- 
tween these  facts  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  the  philosophies  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  this  conflict  must  be 
removed  in  order  that  America  may 
approach  her  rendezvous  with  destiny 
confident  In  the  future  of  this  Con- 
tinent. 

SOCIAL  BACKWARDNESS 

In  the  early  days  of  human  history, 
life  was  simple  In  the  extreme.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  complexity  of 
modern  civilization  with  its  many  and 
frequently  conflicting  controls.  It  was 
the  heyday  of  the  philosopher.  Cato, 
Aristotle,  Epicurus,  Plato  and  many 
others  thought  upon  the  problems  of 
the  day  and  expressed  their  opinions. 
They  had  little  else  to  do. 

Men  In  that  day  knew  little  of  scien- 
tific laws,  and  most  natural  phenomena 
were  explained  In  terms  of  the  super- 
natural. For  example,  most  natural  dis- 
turbances such  as  thunderstorms,  wind- 
storms, earthquakes  and  floods  were 
regarded  as  manifestations  of  the 
anger  of  the  gods.  An  eclipse  of  the 
sun  or  moon  portended  dire  disaster, 
and  sacrifices,  human  or  otherwise, 
were  offered  to  the  gods  as  the  only 
way  to  avert  the  disaster.  As  a  result 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  human 
mind  of  that  day  was  cluttered  with 
superstitions    of    all    kinds.     It    is    the 


inevitable  result  of  trying  to  explain 
physical  phenomena  in  philosophical 
terms. 

Before  the  time  of  Copernicus,  the 
Inhabitants  of  Western  Europe  re- 
garded the  universe  as  consisting  of 
the  earth  as  the  center,  with  the  sun, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  revolving 
around  It.  A  terrific  furor  was  created 
when  Copernicus  had  the  audacity  to 
suggest  that  It  would  greatly  simplify 
matters  if  the  sun  were  regarded  as 
fixed  at  the  center  of  the  solar  system, 
while  the  earth  and  the  other  planets 
revolved  around  it  in  circular  orbits. 

All  this  seems  rational  enough  to  us 
now,  and  one  may  be  Inclined  to  ask 
what  all  the  shouting  was  about.  What 
earthly  difference  does  it  make  whether 
one  regards  the  earth  as  revolving 
around  the  sun,  or  the  sun  as  revolv- 
ing around  the  earth?  When  one  goes 
a  little  deeper  into  the  matter  the 
reason  for  the  furor  becomes  evident. 
According  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
day,  backed  up  by  all  the  authority 
of  the  church,  God  created  man  in  His 
own  image  and  the  earth  as  man's 
place  of  abode.  Such  being  the  case. 
Sod  could  not  have  done  less  than  to 
place  man,  His  most  perfect  and  im- 
portant creation,  In  the  center  of  the 
universe,  with  all  the  parts  of  lesser 
importance  revolving  around. 

Consequently,  such  a  heretical  doc- 
trine as  that  of  Copernicus  could  not 
be  tolerated.  It  undermined  the  faith 
and  insulted  God  himself.  Copernicus, 
fortunately,  died  before  his  famous 
paper  was  published,  but  Galileo  suf- 
fered and  died  from  unnatural  causes 
because  he  made  the  mistake  of  sup- 
porting this  heretical  theory.  Today,  we 
know  that  the  earth,  far  from  being 
the  center  of  the  universe.  Is  in  reality 
one  of  the  lesser  planets  and  we  would 
laugh  at  anyone  who  supported  the 
quaint  philosophy  of  Galileo's  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  conflict  between 
fact  and  philosophy  goes  merrily  on. 
Far  from  being  an  enlightened  and  in- 
telligent race  we  are  almost  as  igno- 
rant, as  superstitious  and  as  dominated 


by  philosophical  concepts  as  the  peo- 
ples of  the  fifteenth  century  or  earlier. 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  In  his  book  'Social 
Institutions,'  reveals  the  backwardness 
of  our  present  social  attitudes  in  these 
words: 

"Anthropologists  have  described  the 
primitive  mind  as  characterized  chiefly 
by  an  all-prevailing  supernaturalism, 
credulity,  lack  of  precise  and  logical 
thinking,  and  ignorance  of  scientific 
methods  and  results.  Judged  by  these 
standards,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great 
majority  of  Americans  are  still  over- 
whelmingly primitive  in  their  ways  of 
thinking,  as  are  the  people  of  every 
other  country. 

"Many  still  believe  it  is  good  luck 
to  see  the  new  moon  over  their  right 
shoulder,  or  to  find  a  four-leaf  clover. 
Others  believe  that  it  is  a  bad  omen 
for  a  black  cat  to  cross  their  path  and 
It  Is  a  daring  individual  who  will  light 
three  cigarettes  from  one  match,  or 
start  a  journey  on  Friday  the  thirteenth. 
Many  think  It  bad  luck  to  break  a 
mirror  while  some  continue  to  attempt 
to  tell  fortunes  by  tea  leaves,  daisy 
petals  and  the  like. 

"Many  flip  coins  to  determine  what 
action  to  take,  knock  on  wood  to  avoid 
bad  luck,  or  continue  to  pray  for  rain, 
good  crops,  health  or  the  like.  Adop- 
tion of  mascots,  reminiscent  of  primi- 
tive totemic  animals,  is  common.  As- 
trological columns  in  the  newspapers 
are  read  by  millions  with  interest  and 
respect." 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CONFLICT 

And  so,  in  this  supposedly  enlight- 
ened twentieth  century,  while  sur- 
rounded on  every  hand  by  the  facts  of 
modern  science,  we  cling  to  the  phi- 
losophies and  superstitions  of  an  earlier 
day.  In  our  industrial  world  we  think 
In  terms  of  energy,  thermodynamics, 
power,  kilowatt-hours  and  horsepower 
— facts!  In  our  social  world  we  think 
in  terms  of  opinions,  wishful  thinking, 
democracy,  freedom,  justice — philoso- 
phy!   Let  us  realize  here  and  now  that 
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In  a  high-energy  civilization,  such  as 
we  have  developed  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  facts  and  phil- 
osophy are  inconnpatible.  No  doubt 
philosophy  has  its  place,  but  that  place 
is'  not  in  the  solution  of  problenns 
resulting  from  the  technology  of  this 
Continent.  Our  social  and  economic 
problems  are  the  direct  result  of  that 
technology. 

In  1921,  Howard  Scott,  now  Direc- 
tor-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  pre- 
dicted that,  if  the  trend  then  in 
evidence  continued,  we  would  suffer  a 
major  industrial  and  financial  crisis  by 
1930.  This  prediction  was  based  upon 
facts.  For  two  years,  the  Technical 
Alliance,  parent  body  of  Technocracy 
Inc.,  had  been  gathering  facts,  con- 
cerning our  productive  capacity  and 
our  declining  man-hours,  correlating 
these  facts  and  charting  the  most 
probable  trends.  It  was  evident  to  the 
members  of  this  body  that  a  crash  was 
coming.  Yet  through  1928  and  into 
1929  production  boomed  and  pros- 
perity was  with  us.  Our  business  and 
political  leaders  told  us  that  prosper- 
ity was  here  to  stay.  Their  statements 
were  based  upon  beliefs  and  opinions 
— upon  philosophy. 

Millions  of  Americans  know  only  too 
well  who  was  correct.  In  1929,  Amer- 
ica descended  into  hell  and  the  effects 
of  that  trip  are  still  with  us  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  mllions  turned  down 
by  draft  boards  due  to  physical  defects 
resulting  from  the  poverty  and  malnu- 
trition of  those  terrible  years  of  the 
great  depression. 

PRICE  SYSTEM  OBSOLETE 

Fellow  Americans,  let's  face  the  facts 
and  stop  philosophizing.  Whether  we 
like  to  admit  it  or  not,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  Price  System  on  this 
Continent  Is  obsolete.  Technocracy 
defines  a  Price  System  as  any  system' 
In  which  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  Is  effected  by  means  of  a 
system  of  trade  or  commerce  based  on 
commodity  valuation  and  employing 
any  form  of  debt  tokens,  or  money. 
The  two  conditions  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  Its  successful  operation  have 
been  eliminated  by  the  development 
of  technology  and  the  steady  march 
of  science.  A  Price  System,  born  out 
of  scarcity,  cannot  function  in  the 
presence  of  the  abundance  made  possi- 
ble by  the  technology  and  vast  natural 
resources    of   this    Continent.     A    dis- 


tributive system,  dependent  upon  mass 
employment  to  assure  mass  purchasing 
power,  cannot  function  when  produc- 
tion is  achieved  by  modern  machinery 
rather  than  by  human  toil.  If  this  na- 
tion Is  to  survive  we  must  discard  our 
primitive  thinking  and  realize  that  our 
social  Institutions,  founded  and  devel- 
oped in  an  era  of  scarcity,  are  no 
longer  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
modern  America. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  press, 
from  the  pulpit  and  on  the  air  about 
'free  enterprise'  being  the  'American 
Way'  of  life. 

'Private'  or  'free'  enterprise  came 
over  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  It  Is  the 
age-old  way  of  effecting  distribution 
of  goods  and  services  by  means  of  a 
Price  System  and  the  only  thing  about 
it  that  is  distinctively  American  is  the 
high  degree  of  chiseling  in  which  we 
Indulge  in  conducting  our  various  busi- 
ness enterprises.  Suppose  that  this  is 
the  American  Way.  Do  we  wish  to 
continue  it?  If  so,  it  means  the  con- 
tinuation of  international  cartels,  wars, 
depressions,  suppression  of  patents 
and  processes,  restriction  of  trade, 
destruction  and  curtailment  of  food 
products. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
freedom  of  the  American  Way.  Does 
free  enterprise  guarantee  one's  free- 
dom? Well,  what  is  freedom?  Per- 
haps to  you  it  means  the  inalienable 
right  to  boo  the  Dodgers.  Go  ahead — 
providing  you  have  the  price  of  admis- 
sion! Does  it  mean  the  'right'  to  work? 
Swell!  Find  yourself  a  job— if  you  can! 
Does  It  mean  the  'right'  to  vote  once 
every  four  years  for  one  of  two  or 
three  dubious  characters  for  some  ad- 
ministrative office — politicians,  whose 
job  it  Is  to  maintain  scarcity  and 
national  chiseling? 

Those  'freedoms'  you  do  receive 
under  a  Price  System — a  free  enter- 
prise— method  of  operation.  But  to 
some  Americans,  freedom  means  hav- 
ing proper  food,  clothing,  housing, 
adequate  health,  educational  and  rec- 
reational facilities,  as  well  as  sufficient 
leisure  to  enjoy  them.  Does  the  Amer- 
ican Way  of  free  enterprise  guaran- 
tee that  to  all  Americans?  Hardly! 
Mr.  H.  H.  Prentis,  Jr.,  speaking  before 
the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers' 
Association,  said:  "We  should  not 
leave  the  hard  road  of  freedom  to 
worship  at  the  golden  calf  of  economic 
security."  We  wonder  if  Mr.  Prentis 
Is   troubled    with    economic    insecurity! 


Certainly  if  any  mode  of  life  can  be 
considered  the  American  Way  It  Is 
that  mode  provided  for  us  by  the 
scientist  and  the  engineer.  Because  of 
these  functional  members  of  our  so- 
ciety we  travel  across  the  Continent 
In  comfortable  streamliners,  or  In 
highspeed  airplanes;  we  jump  Into  our 
cars  and  go  places  in  an  hour  or  two 
that  grandfather  took  all  day  to  reach 
with  his  horse  and  buggy;  we  press  a 
sv/Itch  and  the  room  Is  flooded  with 
light;  we  dump  our  dirty  clothes  into 
the  electric  washer,  press  another 
switch  and  they  come  out  clean.  These 
and  thousands  of  other  examples  of 
the  handiwork  of  the  engineer  make 
our  lives  comfortable  and  easy  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  our  forefathers. 

THE  AMERICAN  WAY 

We  are  entirely  dependent  on  the 
continued  and  uninterrupted  supply  of 
power  to  operate  the  thousand  and 
one  functions  we  consider  as,  necessary 
to  our  existence.  This  is  the  American 
way!  This  is  the  way  that  has  brought 
us  to  the  crossroads  where  we  must 
choose  between  the  philosophical  plati- 
tudes of  politicians  or  the  facts  of 
physical  science.  We  cannot  continue 
to  play  along  with  both. 

Technocracy  has  long  pointed  out 
that  this  Continent,  with  its  resources 
— technology,  minerals,  water  power 
and  trained  technical  personnel — can 
provide  the  highest  standard  of  living 
ever  conceived  In  the  mind  of  man, 
let  alone  made  possible  by  his  ingen- 
uity. The  only  thing  that  holds  us  back 
Is  the  fact  that  we  still  cling  to  the 
concepts  of  a  scarcity  economy.  Many 
still  believe  in  the  morality  of  toil  in  an 
age  wherein  most  of  the  drudgery  is, 
or  could  be,  done  by  machinery.  We 
still  think  in  terms  of  monetary  value 
when  our  potential  abundance  renders 
all  such  philosophical  terms  invalid. 

We  insist  on  clinging  to  traditions 
that  were  hoary  with  age  when  Na- 
poleon was  busy  conquering  Europe. 
In  our  thinking  about  politics,  wealth, 
economics  and  education,  we  are  as 
much  dominated  by  customs,  tradition, 
folklore  and  habit  in  1945  as  they  were 
in    1445. 

Let's  get  rid  of  the  philosophical 
fancies  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
face  the  facts  of  the  twentieth  century. 
We  like  to  think  that  we  live  in  a 
scientific  age.  Well,  let's  act  our  age! 
— Leslie  Bounds. 
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AERIAL  LINEMEN 


FREQUENTLY  the  Army  finds  it 
necessary  to  use  telephone  corn- 
munitions  rather  than  radio  which 
might  disclose  positions  to  the  enemy. 
Difficulties  in  laying  wires  across 
hills,  valleys,  through  dense  jungles  and 
over  streams  have  been  surmounted  by 
laying  the  wires  by  plane.  The  wire 
is  placed  on  reels  'binder  twine  fash- 
ion' to  prevent  snarling  and  lessen 
friction.  A  cylinder  forty  inches  long 
and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  carrying 
four  reels  of  wire  (see  lower  photo- 
graph, below)  is  fastened  to  the  wing 
struts  of  the  plane  (left).  The  plane 
then  skims  the  ground  200  to  250  feet 
and  drops  a  parachute,  bearing  a  tele- 
phone   unit   to   which    is   fastened    the 


leading  end  of  the  wire,  over  the  de- 
sired location. 

As  the  plane  travels  on,  the  wire  un- 
reels and  when  the  opposite  end 
of  the  communications  location  is 
reached  another  telephone  unit  is 
dropped  by  parachute.  Transport  and 
cargo  planes  such  as  the  C-47,  shown 
below,  as  well  as  light  planes,  have 
been  used  to  string  miles  of  wire  in 
a  matter  of  minutes. 

Once  again  the  technical  skill  of 
America's  vast  army  of  trained  per- 
sonnel has  been  called  upon  to  find  a 
new  and  better  way  to  get  a  job  done. 
As  a  result,  precious  lives  and  precious 
time  have  been  saved. 

— Official  U.  S.  A.  A.  F.  Photos. 
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BLOCKADES  TO  PROGRESS 


PART 


Further  Exploitation  of  Our  Continent  Tiirough  International 
Cartels  will  Nullify  the  Military  Victory  over  Fascism  Abroad 


OF  all  the  shocking  revelations  of 
sabotage  of  Annerican  war 
production  by  cartelized 
American  firms,  perhaps  the  most 
scandalous  is  that  of  the  steel  indus- 
try. According  to  the  Kilgore  report, 
this  cartel  explains  why  Germany, 
though  It  lost  70  per  cent  of  its  iron 
ore  reserves  and  about  30  per  cent  of 
its  steel  works  and  rolling  mills  by  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  was  enabled  to  out- 
strip France  with  22  per  cent  of  the 
world's  steel  production  and  to  take 
second  place  only  to  the  United 
States. 

After  World  War  I,  the  loss  of 
armaments  markets  found  the  world 
steel  industry  faced  with  a  tremendous 
overproduction.  At  this  time  Ger- 
many's large,  integrated  firms  could 
only  produce  at  extremely  high  costs, 
while  the  smaller  steel  mills  of  France, 
Belgium  and  England  were  in  a  bene- 
ficial position  due  to  their  operating 
advantage. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  forced 
the  Germans  to  Import  steel  from  the 
Saar,  Luxembourg  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
duty-free  until  1925,  they  Immediately 
started  picking  up  the  loose  ends  of 
the  Stahlwerks-Verband,  the  German 
domestic  cartel,  and  by  the  time  the 
Import  clause  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
had  expired,  a  new  cartel  had  been 
created,  and  the  Germans  were  draw- 
ing up  plans  for  bringing  their  ex- 
propriated plants  Into  the  sphere  of 
this  cartel. 

ARMING  THE  ENEMY 

Anxious  to  solve  overproduction 
problems  and  to  profit  from  a  high 
world  price,  as  well  as  to  obtain  ade- 
quate coke  supplies  for  their  foundries, 
producers  in  Belgium,  France,  Luxem- 
bourg and  the  Saar  were  eager  to  col- 
laborate with  German  firms  in  a  steel 
restriction  plan  by  entering  Into  the 
International  Steel  Cartel.  Austria, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania 


already  had  their  own  Central  Euro- 
pean Iron  and  Steel  Cartel,  but  they 
joined  the  ISC  in  1927.  Germany  ob- 
tained Indirect  control  of  the  produc- 
tion of  member  European  countries  by 
restricting  exports,  under  a  new  cartel 
agreement  signed  In  1933,  In  which 
the  German  steel  interests  were  guar- 
anteed additional  foreign  exchange  for 
the  penetration  program  by  placing 
penalties  on  exports  instead  of  home 
production — with  Germany  on  the  re- 
ceiving Instead  of  the  paying  end.  All 
firms  tied  up  with  German  firms  in 
cartels  by  any  kind  of  agreement 
played  right  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis.  The  ISC  gained  control  of 
about  80  per  cent  of  world  steel  ex- 
ports, leading  to  an  Indirect  control 
over  world  prices. 

Although  other  members  of  the  car- 
tel showed  alarm  when  Germany 
recovered  some  of  her  most  Important 
steel  plants  as  a  result  of  the  so-called 
Saar  'plebiscite'  In  1935,  none  showed 
any  Inclinations  of  withdrawing.  On 
the  contrary,  the  cartel  was  expanded 
when  England  joined  some  of  its  syn- 
dicates in  April,  and  when  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Poland  were  brought  closer 
into  the  orbit. 

American  firms  had  steered  clear  of 
the  German  steel  cartel  heretofore, 
mainly  because  competition  of  small 
companies  here  at  home  made  en- 
forced high  steel  prices  unadvisable. 
High  world  prices  encourage  small 
firms  to  participate  in  world  markets, 
with  consequent  plant  expansion  which 
makes  them  more  serious  competitors 
to  the  large  American  firms  in  the  do- 
mestic market.  However,  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  steel  markets  by 
the  depression  beginning  in  1929  con- 
stricted profits  sufficiently  to  make  our 
big  steel  companies  here  at  home  re- 
gard the  cartel  more  favorably  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  foreign  trade. 

Since  world  steel  prices  had  struck 
an  all-time  low  during  the  depression, 
it   seemed    that   they    would    not    rise 


enough  to  engender  much  competition 
within  this  country.  America's  largest 
steel  producers  joined  up  with  the 
German  cartel  In  1938  to  get  their 
share  of  its  world  steel  quota.  (Curi- 
ously enough  no  American  steel  firm 
was  actually  named  in  the  reports  of 
the  Justice  Department.) 

By  1939  Germany  had  become 
strong  enough  to  become  the  agressor 
of  a  second  world  war.  Although  other 
steel  interests  of  Europe  and  America 
had  long  before  realized  where  Ger- 
man policy  was  leading.  Instead  of 
abandoning  the  second  ISC,  they 
seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  get  rid 
of  their  surplus  steel  by  converting  it 
into  armaments  to  rearm  their  own 
countries.  They  actively  collaborated 
with  Germany  to  help  increase  the 
arsenal  she  had  been  building  for  so 
many  years. 

PLANS  FOR  POSTWAR  REVIVAL 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  public 
had  been  informed  of  the  Infamous 
arrangements  in  World  War  I,  when 
Germans  killed  English  soldiers  with 
British  cannon,  when  Russians  killed 
German  infantry  with  German  rifles, 
and  Bulgarians  shot  down  Frenchmen 
with  French  75's,  no  probe  was  made 
Into  the  economic  causes  of  such 
munitions  agreements. 

World  War  I  was  by  no  means  the 
end  of  such  revolting  trade  practices. 
The  New  Republic,  March  27,  1944, 
points  out  the  following  pertinent 
facts: 

".  .  .  The  activities  of  the  armaments 
companies  during  this  war  will  provide 
plenty  of  material  for  other  scandalous 
exposes  when  the  fighting  ends.  It  Is 
definitely  known,  for  instance,  that 
France's  national  steel  monopoly,  the 
Comlte  des  Forges  (headed  by  the 
notorious  de  Wendels)  supplied  huge 
quantities  of  iron  ore  to  Germany 
while  the  Germans  were  invading 
France.    This  ore  was  sent  to  a   large 
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Belgian  firm,  the  Union  Economique 
Belge-Luxembourgeoise,  and  reex- 
ported to  Germany.  The  Maginot  line 
was  constructed  by  a  German  firm 
owned  by  Hermann  Roeschsling,  who 
has  important  connection  with  the 
Comite  des  Forges.  When  the  French 
army  moved  into  the  Saar  in  1939,  it 
was  halted  three  miles  short  of 
Roeschsling's  munitions  plants  and  for- 
bidden to  fire  upon  them.  It  Is  no 
accident  that  among  the  leading  col- 
laborationists in  France,  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  are  many 
representatives  of  the  big  steel  inter- 
ests. .  .  ." 

The  ISC  is  now  dissolved  by  the  war, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  dead.  Germany 
has  every  Intention  of  bringing  It  to 
life  with  new  force  when  this  war  is 
done.  Germany  has  formed  a  new 
and  enlarged  Stahlwerks-Verband  which 
Includes  the  Hermann  Goering  Works 
and  all  expropriated  plants  in  Lorraine, 
Luxembourg,  Austria  and  Upper 
Silesia.  Germany's  steel  firms  also  have 
a  controlling  Interest  In  all  of  Czecho- 
slavakla's  Iron  and  steel   plants  Includ- 


ing the  Skoda  Works,  In  the  Central 
European  Mines  Company  In  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  A.  S.  Sydwaranger 
Iron-ore  mines  In  Norway. 

German  steel  Interests  long  ago 
learned  to  transfer  stolen  shares  from 
occupied  countries  to  neutral  territory 
to  forestall  their  seizure  by  the  Allies. 
Representatives  of  these  interests  have 
been  placed  in  key  positions  all  over 
the  European  Continent,  and  as  long 
as  profit  remains  the  keynote  of  social 
systems,  such  agreements  will  continue 
to  flourish,  with  or  without  government 
sanction,  breeding  new  wars  and  new 
profits. 

Indication  that  this  trend  is  already 
in  progress  comes  from  a  report  In  The 
Progressive  of  April  2,  which  states: 

"No  less  an  authority  than  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States, 
Francis  Biddle,  whose  business  it  is  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  cartel  boys,  came 
through  with  the  tip  last  week  that 
secret  International  negotiations  for  the 
resumption  of  cartel  agreements  are 
already  under  way  'In  numerous  in- 
stances.' 


"It  is  not  hard  to  stand  up  before  a  network  microphone  and  scold 
Hitler,  Goebbels,  Himmler  et  al.  It  would  be  harder  to  stand  up  and 
nanne  the  bankers  and  cartel  trustees  who  paid  these  villians  and  who 
are  therefore  the  real  villians.  This  might  likely  be  because  these  same 
villians  pay  the  radio  station.  The  famous  memo  may  be  recalled  which 
was  sent  down  from  the  business  office  of  one  of  the  big  networks  say- 
ing that  cartels  are  not  news,  lay  off  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Now 
Standard  Oil  was  involved  in  a  cartel  arrangement  with  I.  G.  Farben  •  .  . 
and  according  to  Albert  Norden  .  .  .  Farben  financed  the  leaders  of  the 
Nazis  in  their  Spanish  adventure,  thus  helping  to  put  Franco's  heel  on 
the  necks  of  the  Spanish  people;  helped  the  Fascist  lonescu  of  the 
Romanian  Fascist  Iron  Guard;  and  today  through  Hitler  'rules  the  entire 
chemical  and  dye  industry  of  the  European  Continent.'  These  are  only 
a  few  things  they  did,  according  to  Mr.  Norden,  but  they  are  enough 
to  show  why  the  swashbuckling  commentators  of  the  networks  hesitate  to 
name  the  real  villans  in  the  piece  and  prefer  to  utter  blood-curdling 
threats  against  the  gangsters  who  carry  out  their  will.  The  kindly  gentle- 
men, associated  with  world  finance,  whose  polished  shoes  would  avoid 
stepping  on  a  worm,  are  always  ready  to  exclaim  'that  beast  Hitler!' 
They  conveniently  forget  that  Hitler  was  their  associate,  that  they  paid 
Hitler 

"According  to  Norden,  Farben  is  now  working  South  America  from 
Argentina  all  the  way  up  to  Mexico,  having  been  hand  in  glove  with  the 
Nazi  party  and  its  spies.  According  to  Senator  Kilgore  some  of  these 
cartelists  have  just  concluded  a  very  hush-hush  conference  at  Rye,  N.  Y., 
at  which  he  fears  were  hatched  plans  for  postwar  cartelization  of  the 
world.  Unless  an  absolute  divorce  can  be  brought  about  between  Farben 
and  its  cartel  associates  in  America,  we  cannot  hope  for  an  honest 
and  complete  victory  in  this  war." 

— From  an  Editorial  in  The  Protestant,  January  1945. 


".  .  .  advance  agents  for  some  of 
America's  most  powerful  corporate  in- 
terests are  already  buzzing  around 
Europe  In  various  official  capacities.  .  .  . 

"The  Progressive  disclosed  (March  5 
issue)  that  business-cartel  names  chosen 
to  direct  policy  In  conquered,  occu- 
pied Germany  included  the  following: 
Allen  W.  Dulles,  brother  of  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles  and  also  a  member  of  the 
corporation  law  firm,  Sullivan  and 
Cromwell,  long  noted  for  Its  tieup  with 
the  power  trust  and  International  nickel 
cartel. 

"Paul  Mellon  and  David  Bruce,  son 
and  son-in-law  of  the  late  Andrew 
Mellon;  Junius  and  Henry  Morgan  of 
the  House  of  Morgan;  Lester  Armour 
of  the  Chicago  Armours;  Alfred  du 
Pont  of  the  munitions  family,  and  sev- 
eral others. 

"The  reason  given  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  men  to  strategic  policy 
making  positions  is  that  they  are  from 
the  only  class  of  American  people  who 
had  contact  with  Germany  prior  to 
the  war.  The  contact,  of  course,  was 
with  the  cartel  crowd  In  Germany.  .  .  . 

"It  may  be  that  these  Americans 
who  were  so  willing  to  play  'patent, 
patent,  who's  got  the  patent?'  with 
Hitler's  Industrial  sponsors  in  the  pre- 
war days  are  going  to  look  for  new 
pals  In  Germany.    It  may  be.  .  .  ." 

The  rubber  shortage  Is  a  story  fa- 
miliar to  every  American,  today. 
When  Japan  gained  possession  of 
90%  of  the  world's  rubber  supply, 
America  was  caught  with  an  extremely 
inadequate  stock  of  natural  rubber. 
The  story  behind  this  shortage  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  subse- 
quent delay  In  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  involves  two  rubber  cartels. 

The  International  Rubber  Regulating 
Committee  has  controlled  the  world's 
production  of  natural  rubber  since  the 
early  I930's.  This  cartel,  which  Includes 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Slam, 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  has  main- 
tained one  of  the  strictest  monopolies 
in  existence. 

Although  the  committee  has  dropped 
regulation  of  planting,  production  and 
exports  of  rubber  for  the  duration,  and 
ostensibly  become  a  research  agency, 
little  hope  Is  held  that  It  will  not  ma- 
terialize  In   Its   original  form   again. 

■  The  Invention  of  synthetic  rubber 
was  stimulated  in  this  country  in  an  ef- 
fort to  escape  complete  dependency 
upon  the  natural  rubber  cartel,  only 
to  have  synthetic  rubber  fall  under  the 
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control  of  another  powerful  patent 
cartel — that  of  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  and  I.  G.  Farbenindustrie  of 
Germany,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
closely-knit  and  complex  patent  cartels 
in  existence. 

The  Department  of  Justice  cracked 
down  on  Standard  three  years  ago  by 
obtaining  a  consent  decree  which 
nullified  previous  agreements  with  IG 
and  prohibited  them  from  entering 
into  any  new  ones  without  informing 
the  Attorney  General,  but  Standard 
has  refused  to  pledge  that  it  will  not 
again  tie  up  with  Farben  after  the 
war.  As  late  as  July  of  last  year, 
Standard  Oil  was  waging  a  public 
battle  to  take  I.  G.  Farbenindustrie's 
old  patents  and  stock  rights  from  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian.  P.M.,  Sun- 
day, July  30,   1944,  stated: 

"The  purpose  of  the  suit  is  to  force 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  to  give 
back  675  I.G.  Farben  patents  and 
about  100  I.G.  Farben  patent  applica- 
tions to  three  key  corporations  jointly 
formed  by  Standard  and  the  German 
chemical  trust  before  the  war,  and  to 
relinquish  the  seized  I.G.  Farben  stock- 
holdings in  these  three  companies. 
[Jasco,  Inc.,  Standard  Catalytic,  and 
Hydrocarbon  Syntheses.]" 

THE  RUBBER  STORY 

So  it  would  seem  that  even  while 
we  are  at  war  with  Germany,  Standard 
Oil  is  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the 
German  cartel.  Goverr.mental  regula- 
tion is  almost  impossible  in  a  cartel 
agreement  with  the  flexibility  of  this 
one.  While  most  cartel  agreements 
fix  production  quotas  and  selling 
prices,  the  Standard-IG  rubber  mo- 
nopoly has  no  formal  pattern,  but  has 
merely  agreed  to  informally  and  vol- 
untarily readjust  their  contract  to 
adapt  their  relations  to  changing  con- 
ditions. Standard  entered  into  the 
Division  of  Fields  and  Jasco  Agree- 
ments with  IG  in  order  to  obtain  a 
monopoly  position.  The  Division  of 
Fields  Agreement  was  designed  to  pro- 
mote joint  development  of  new  chem- 
ical processes  between  the  two  firms. 
It  stipulated  that  IG  would  share 
patent  rights  with  Standard  on  any 
new  chemical  inventions  based  on  pe- 
troleum outside  of  Germany,  while 
Standard  must  let  IG  participate  in 
the  use  of  any  chemical  inventions  not 
based  on  petroleum  which  Standard 
initiated  outside  of  this  country.  Thus 


was  created  Jasco,  a  joint  subsidiary 
in  the  United  States  through  which 
Standard  and  IG  have  shared  each 
other's  inventions. 

Standard's  inexpensive  Butyl  process 
is,  for  many  purposes,  superior  in 
quality  to  other  synthetic  rubbers.  Yet, 
while  America  stood  in  critical  need 
of  rubber.  Standard  kept  its  butyl 
process  secret  for  two  years,  turning 
Its  formula  over  to  IG  In  the  mean- 
time. 

Although  Standard  has  permitted 
Firestone  and  United  States  Rubber  to 
test  Butyl,  neither  company  is  per- 
mitted to  manufacture  it.  Since  Stand- 
ard delayed  construction  of  butyl 
plants  until  1943,  our  synthetic  rubber 
program  has  been  based  primarily 
upon  buna. 

Once  again  Germany  -  seemingly 
fooled  an  American  firm  with  cartel 
agreements;  for,  after  Standard  gave 
its  butyl  process  to  IG,  IG  refused  to 
turn  over  its  buna  'know-how'  to 
Standard. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  might 
have  been  an  innocent  and  naive  party 
to  this  sabotage  of  the  war  effort,  but 
the  history  of  the  firm  seems  to  indi- 
cate otherwise.  With  the  help  of  IG, 
they  tricked  other  companies  into  pro- 
tracted negotiations,  which  stalled  off 
production  of  any  synthetic  rubber  for 
some  time.  When  it  became  evident 
that  Goodyear  and  Goodrich  would 
market  their  own  products  rather  than 
wait  any  longer,  Farben,  in  order  to 
enable  Standard  to  sue  these  com- 
panies for  patent  Infringements,  finally 
turned  over  its  buna  patent  to  Stand- 
ard— still    withholding   the    'know-how.' 

Two  interesting  items  on  the  rubber 
story  have  appeared  recently.  The  Los 
Angeles  Evening-Herald  of  April  18, 
reported: 

"American  troops  have  captured 
1.  G.  Farben  Co.'s  greatest  synthetic 
rubber  plant  at  Leipzig  and  its  chief 
chemist,  army  officials  revealed  today. 

"The  great,  sprawling,  modernistic 
plant,  which  until  three  days  ago  pro- 
duced rubber  at  a  rate  of  6,000  tons 
a  month,  was  taken  undamaged  yester- 
day." 

And  The  Iron  Age  of  April  5  stated: 

"Preparations  are  under  way  for 
restoration  of  East  Indian  rubber  plan- 
tations using  all  available  military  as 
well  as  civilian  labor  as  soon  as  the 
territory  is  occupied.  Orders  for 
buckets,  possibly  to  be  made  of  alumi- 


num, to  collect  the  rubber  sap,  are  in 
the  number  of  25, millions." 

One  of  the  major  tie-ups  which  has 
undermined  the  carefully-built  struc- 
ture of  Latin-American  'friendship,'  as 
well  as  the  economic  independence  of 
Canada  and  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries is  the  world-wide  cartel  dominat- 
ing the  chemical  and  allied  materials 
field,  whose  chief  partners  were  the 
German  I.G.  Farbenindustrie,  the  du 
Ponts  in  American  and  the  British  Im- 
perial Chemical  Industries. 

CHEMICALS  CARTEL 

The  du  Pont-ICI  cartel,  with  its  Ger- 
man, Italian  and  Japanese  contacts, 
has  furnished  an  excellent  working 
model  for  forming  a  fascist  superstate. 
Chief  means  by  which  this  cartel  has 
flourished  while  avoiding  the  viola- 
tion of  anti-trust  laws  for  years  is 
through  the  practice  of  cross-licensing 
each  other's  patents  and  Inventions  ig 
divide  their  sales  territories. 
'  In  1928,  quotas  were  set  for  the  sale 
of  military  explosives  to  Europe 
through  joint  offices  maintained  by 
both  companies.  As  a  result  of  the 
Nye  munitions  hearings  several  years 
later,  du  Pont  announced  its  with- 
drawal from  the  agreement.  However, 
in  view  of  their  past  affiliations,  it  Is 
doubtful  that  du  Pont  will  remain  with- 
drawn very  long. 

When  Dynamit  Aktiengesellschaft 
(DAG)  joined  the  cartel  In  1926,  a 
joint  company.  Explosives  Industries, 
Limited,  was  formed  to  eliminate  com- 
petition in  South  American  markets. 
The  DAG  is  not  the  only  foreign  con- 
tact the  du  Pont-ICI  cartel  has.  A 
partial  count  of  the  cartel's  foreign 
tie-ups  included  Mitsui  In  Japan,  the 
Duco  Societe  Anonima  Itallana  in 
Italy,  and  I.G.  Farben.  In  1930  the 
ICI  went  into  the  European  dye  cartel 
with  German,  Swiss  and  French  com- 
panies, and  also  joined  the  Conven- 
tion of  Nitrogen  Industries,  including 
all  the  producers  of  Europe  and  Chile. 

Chile  and  Bolivia  were  subjected  to 
the  economic  dominance  of  the  cartel 
in  1920,  when  a  joint  company  called 
Compania  Sud-Americana  de  Explo- 
sives, was  set  up  In  Chile  to  sell  com- 
mercial explosives  in  both  countries. 
Through  this  company,  du  Pont  and 
the  ICI  maintain  an  inviolate  sov- 
reig'nty  of  explosives  in  Bolivia  and 
Chile.  Brazil  and  Argentina,  the  car- 
tel's most  important  economic  colonies 
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"One  cannot  move  about  Washington  .  .  .  without  bumping  into 
the  fact  that  we  are  running  two  wars — a  foreign  war  and  a  domestic 
war.  The  domestic  war  front  is  in  the  various  war  bgards.  Every  great 
commodity  industry  in  this  country  is  organized  nationally  and  many  of 
them,  perhaps  most  of  them,  are  parts  of  great  national  organizations, 
cartels,  agreements,  which  function  on  both  sides  of  the  battlefront. 
Here  in  Washington  every  industry  is  interested  in  saving  its  own  self. 
It  wants  to  come  out  of  the  war  with  a  whole  hide  and  with  its  organiza- 
tion unimpaired  legally  or  illegally. 

"One  is  surprised  to  find  men  representing  great  commodity  trusts 
or  agreements  or  syndicates  planted  in  the  various  war  boards.  It  is 
silly  to  say  New  Dealers  run  this  show.  It's  largely  run  by  absentee  owners 
of  amalgamated  wealth  .  .  .  for  the  most  part  these  managerial  magnates 
are  decent,  patriotic  Americans.  They  have  great  talents.  If  you  touch 
them  in  nine  relations  out  of  ten  they  are  kindly,  courteous.  Christian 
gentlemen.  But  in  the  tenth  relation,  where  it  touches  their  own  organi- 
zation, they  are  stark  mad,  ruthless,  unchecked  by  God  or  man, 
paranoiacs,  in  fact,  as  evil  in  their  design  as  Hitler. 

"They  are  determined  to  come  out  of  this  war  victors  for  their  own 
stockholders — which  is  not  surprising.  .  .  .  These  international  combina- 
tions of  industrial  capital  are  fierce  troglodyte  animals  with  tremendous 
power  and  no  social  brains.  They  hover  like  an  old  silurian  reptile  about 
our  decent,  more  or  less  Christian  civilization — like  dragons  in  this 
modern  day  when  dragons  are  supposed  to  be  dead." 

—The  late  William  Allen  White,  from  Labor,  May  5,  1943. 


in  South  America,  are  ruled  by  du 
Pont  and  the  ICI  through  two  com- 
panies known  as  the  Duperials.  The 
Duperials  must  buy  exclusively  from  du 
Pont  and  the  ICI  all  products  made  by 
those  two  members,  and  are  prevented 
from  exporting  their  own  chemical 
products  outside  their  respective  coun- 
tries. 

Just  as  it  has  secured  economic 
dominance  over  South  America,  the 
chemicals  cartel  has  dominated  the 
Canadian  field  by  successfully  elimi- 
nating competition  as  well  as  native 
enterprise.  Canadian  Industries,  Limi- 
ted, originally  the  Hamilton  Powder 
Company,  owned  by  Nobel  Dynamite, 
is  the  Cartel's  Canadian  subsidiary. 
Du  Pont  and  the  ICI  each  own  about 
48%  of  stock  in  the  CI L,  leaving  a 
total  Canadian  ownership  of  around 
4%.  Du  Pont  and  the  ICI  consolidated 
their  other  Canadian  subsidiaries  with 
the  CIL  In  1926,  to  force  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  into  the  commercial 
sphere  of  the  cartel.  The  CIL  Is  bound 
and  tied  by  a  long  string  of  patent 
exchanges  restricting  Its  sales  to  Can- 
ada. In  recompense,  the  cartel  chan- 
nels   all    Its    chemical    Imports   through 


the  CIL.  Although  the  CIL  at  present 
is  allowed  to  make  limited  exports 
within  the  British  Empire,  the  cartel 
has  definitely  stipulated  that  the  old 
arrangement  will  be  resumed  after  the 
war. 

This  cartel  has  run  directly  counter 
to  the  United  States  Government's 
efforts  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  the  Latin-American  countries,  and 
to  the  Canadian  Government's  at- 
tempt to  foster  the  development  of 
new  Canadian  industries  by  subsidiz- 
ing the  exports  of  existing  companies. 
Since  the  interests  of  their  own  coun- 
tries did  not  Influence  them  during  the 
war,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  end 
of  the  conflict  will  see  any  loosening 
of  the  cartel  tentacles. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
briefly  outline  the  modus  operandi  of 
cartels  In  the  limited  space  here.  A 
full  explanation  of  agreements  and  tie- 
ups  Involved  In  a  world-wide  cartel  for 
any  one  industry  would  fill  a  book. 

However,  it  Is  evident  that  Ger- 
many has  been  the  principal  home  of 
cartels.  Almost  every  leading  concern 
participating  In  cartels  has  been  affili- 
ated   with    a    giant   German   combine. 


Through  these  cartel  agreements,  the 
Germans  not  only  learned  our  techni- 
cal secrets  and  used  them,  but  they 
often  succeeded  in  preventing  devel- 
opment of  new  processes  In  our  own 
country.  The  story  of  chemicals,  syn- 
thetic rubber,  optical  Instruments,  etc., 
reads  the  same:  how  cartels  helped 
the  Germans  to  build  up  their  Influence 
in  Europe  and  Latin-America  by  terri- 
torial division  of  markets. 

Very  strange.  Is  it  not,  that  the 
American  businessmen  who  are  loudly 
acclaiming  the  'virtues'  of  'free  enter- 
prise' are  at  the  same  time  stating 
that  If  we  wish  to  participate  in  world 
trade  we  must  join  European  cartels? 
For  there  is  little  in  common  between 
free  enterprise  and  cartel  trade  re- 
strictions. But  businessmen  overlook 
this  In  the  temptation  to  enter  restric- 
tive agreements  which  make  their  op- 
erations easier  by  eliminating  compe- 
tition. 

MIlo  Perkins,  in  an  article  in  Harper's 
Magazine  last  November,  claims  that 
we  Americans  have  already  gone 
farther  than  we  realize  toward  giving 
up  competition  here  at  home.  He 
points  out  that  our  tariff  not  only  shuts 
out  foreign  goods  to  prevent  price- 
cutting  from  abroad  in  our  markets, 
but  our  patent  laws  underwrite  monop- 
oly most  effectively  In  the  fields  where 
science  has  made  Its  greatest  progress. 
He  cites  the  following  as  Instances: 

"...  Under  the  MIller-Tydings  Act, 
manufacturers  and  retailers  can  not 
act  jointly  to  control  sales  prices  of 
items  such  as  food  and  drugs.  This  is 
in  effect  an  abrogation  of  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Act  in  a  segment  of 
the  economy  that  affects  the  cost  of 
living  for  every  consumer.  Oil  is  now 
produced  under  strict  proration  to  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  a  vital  national  re- 
source. And  our  labor  and  agricultural 
legislation  protects  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans from  the  strictest  competition. 

"Nowhere  is  the  trend  clearer  than 
In  agriculture.  The  same  fluid  milk  sells 
today  In  the  New  York  City  mllkshed 
at  a  dozen  different  prices,  all  sup- 
ported by  law  and  all  designed  to 
make  us  pay  about  twice  as  much  for 
bottled  milk  as  processors  pay  for  the 
same  milk  to  manufacture  into  cheese, 
butter  or  Ice  cream.  This  Is  a  neat 
domestic  cartel  for  a  selected  group 
of  farmers.  The  last  OPA  act  included 
an  extraordinary  provision — which  won 
the  support  of  both   parties — guaran- 
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teeing  American  farmers  90  percent 
of  'parity  price,'  or  more,  for  most  of 
their  crops  for  two  years  after  the 
official  proclamation  of  peace.  Our 
farmers  may  thus  be  spared  the  rigors 
of  competition  for  four  or  five  years 
after  the  Axis  folds — even  though  this 
costs  the  rest  of  the  country  several 
billion  dollars  a  year." 

Perkins  also  cites  as  an  example,  that 
Americans  are  also  parties  to  interna- 
tional price  stabilization  agreements 
on  sugar  and  coffee.  In  1940  we  pro- 
moted the  Inter-American  Coffee 
Agreement  to  help  the  Latin-American 
countries  market  one  of  their  main 
crops  at  a  profit,  resulting  in  an  al- 
most 100%  increase  in  wholesale 
prices  since  1939.  He  concluded  with 
the  following  statement: 

"With  our  major  foreign  competi- 
tors in  world  markets  already  operat- 
ing as  closed  economies — or  moving 
rapidly  in  that  direction — we  are  likely 
to  find  free  competition  in  many  fields 
as  obsolete  after  the  war  as  a  Model 
T  Ford.  Where  we  cannot  eliminate 
cartels,  we  must  gradually  perfect 
ways  to  make  them  Into  Instruments 
which  will  serve  the  public  Interest." 

FASCISM  AND  CARTELS 

Technocracy  points  out  that  this  is 
but  another  'vicious  circle'  of  the  Price 
System.  When  Industry  takes  over  the 
government  of  a  country,  that  country 
Is  operating  in  a  fascist  state.  And 
when,  in  a  Price  System,  the  govern- 
ment takes  over  industry,  that  country 
Is  just  as  surely  operating  in  a  fascist 
state. 

For  even  as  the  American  people 
are  supporting  the  farmers  with  their 
90%  of  parity  prices,  so  are  the 
American  people  supporting  the  car- 
tellzed  American  firms  through  the 
gigantic  sums  drained  from  consum- 
ers and  given  outright  to  domestic 
monopolies,  and  to  foreign  companies 
operating  in  protected  markets.  What 
is  called  foreign  trade  is  in  reality  a 
gigantic  relief  enterprise  supported  by 
the  American  consumer — a  fact  which 
is  not  taken  Into  consideration  by 
those  who  urge  that  American  com- 
panies should  be  allowed  to  join  with 
foreign  cartels  in  order  to  promote 
foreign  trade. 

Restricted  production  and  Inflated 
prices  due  to  monopolistic  practices 
can    never   achieve   economic   security 


for  the  American  people.  In  America, 
government-sanctioned  cartels  might 
for  a  while  keep  great  aggregations 
of  capital  safe,  and  prices  fairly  stable; 
it  would  create  a  large  continual  resi- 
due of  unemployed  to  check  the  en- 
thusiasm of  labor  for  rapid  advance, 
but  in  the  end  it  would  fail  dismally  In 
an  economic  crash,  because  people 
would  not  have  the  purchasing  power 
requisite  to  buy  at  monopoly  prices 
even  the  limited  products  offered  by 
restricted  production.  The  Price  Sys- 
tem economy  would  be  no  more  secure 
than  it  was  before  the  war  'boom.' 

America  has  become  a  great  na- 
tion, mainly  because  of  her  phenome- 
nal productive  capacity.  With  a  natu- 
ral abundance,  enforced  scarcity  can- 
not long  endure.  Will  the  American 
people  again  go  hungry  while  agricul- 
tural products  are  plowed  under?  Will 
the  American  people  allow  production 
of  civilian  goods  to  be  restricted  after 
the  war,  once  they  have  realized  the 
immense  capacity  of  America  for  tech- 
nological production  during  the  war? 
Will  the  American  people  allow  fas- 
cism to  take  over  here  through  indus- 
try when  they  have  been  fighting  it 
abroad  for  years? 

Even  the  most  foolhardy  no  longer 
expect  a  lasting  prosperity  after  this 
war.  We  have  lost  many  years  and 
many  lives  In  vain  If  we  allow  fascism 
to  creep  Into  America's  back  door  via 
monopolies  and  cartels.  As  long  as  in- 
dustry operates  at  a  profit  on  the 
spoils  of  the  Price  System,  we  shall 
not  have  freedom  from  want  nor  free- 
dom from  fear.  As  long  as  America's 
potential  abundance  lies  dormant  be* 
hind  enforced  scarcity,  we  shall  have 
poverty  and  economic  insecurity. 

It  Is  through  economic  subjection  of 
the  people  that  fascism  gains  a  foot- 
hold. It  flourishes  In  a  Price  System 
nourished  by  poverty  and  scarcity, 
and  cannot  exist  outside  of  that  Price 
System.  Regardless  of  peace  terms — 
even  unconditional  surrender' — there 
will  be  no  victory  over  fascism,  and  no 
assurance  that  Germany  will  not  again 
use  the  greediness  of  American  indus- 
try as  a  tool  to  rebuild  her  war  ma- 
chine for  a  third  world  war,  until  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in- 
stalls Total  Conscription  of  all  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money  to 
eliminate  the  profit  in  war,  in  exploi- 
tation of  our  resources  and  in  enforced 
scarcity. 

— Phyllis   Taylor. 


Progress  and  Change 

"One  of  the  chief  differences  be- 
tween man  and  the  lower  animals  is 
that  the  latter  never  change  their  way 
of  doing  things,  they  never  progress. 
The  beaver  builds  Its  dams  by  the 
same  methods  beavers  used  thousands 
of  years  ago.  No  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  bees  or  birds  except  by 
the  aid  of  man.  This  well-known  fact 
ought  to  make  us  human  beings  a  little 
chesty  and  perhaps  it  does. 

"Progress  Involves  change.  First  a 
change  of  mind,  then  a  change  in 
physical  action.  First,  there  must  be 
a  'plan,'  and  all  human  activities  not 
planned  are  'accidents.'  These  are  self- 
evident  facts,  yet  throughout  the  ages 
the  masses  have  resented  almost  all 
Innovations.  Possibly  ten  percent  of 
the  people  are  able  to  'visualize,'  to 
make  use  of  the  'mind's  eye'  and  clearly 
see  things  not  yet  In  existence.  It  Is 
this  ten  percent  that  makes  progress 
possible;  and  the  ninety  percent,  which 
eventually  profits  by  what  the  minority 
are  able  to  visualize,  places  every  con- 
ceivable obstacle  in  the  way  of  those 
who  would  invent  better  machines,  who 
clamor  for  better  living  conditions,  a 
more  equitable  economic  system  or 
whatever  their  goal  may  be.  That  the 
minority  eventually  triumphs  speaks  well 
for  their  intelligence,  their  tolerance 
and  their  capacity  to  'carry  on.' 

"There  may  be  some  justification  for 
doubting  that  a  machine,  a  law,  a 
method  of  manufacturing,  etc.,  that 
has  never  yet  been  constructed, 
enacted  or  given  a  trial,  will  work  suc- 
cessfully. But  what  would  we  think  of 
a  man  who  reads  what  our  boys  are 
doing  in  the  way  of  bombing  Tokyo 
and  Berlin  and  yet  contends  that  air- 
planes are  not  a  success? 

"When  the  minority,  in  spite  of  all 
the  cold  water  with  which  they  have 
been  drenched,  persist  and  prove  their 
contentions  to  be  sound,  the  least  the 
majority  could  do  would  be  to  acknowl- 
edge their  mistake  and  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel." 

— Simplified   Economics,  April   1945. 
/       /       / 

"It  has  been  wisely  pointed  out 
that  a  man's  age  can  be  measured  by 
the  degree  of  pain  he  feels  when  he 
comes    in   contact   with    a    new   idea." 

— Mass  Transpor+aHon. 
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On  the 
HOME  FRONT 


An  Irreversible  Trend 

"Between  the  fourth  quarter  of  1943, 
when  automotive  employnnent  reached 
an  all-time  high,  and  the  corresponding 
quarter  in  1944,  deliveries  of  war 
materials  to  the  armed  forces  rose 
approximately  I  I  percent.  During  the 
same  period  employment  dropped 
some  1 6  percent." 

— Automotive    War    Production, 
March    1945. 

After  1950.  What? 

"Our  unrivaled  American  aptitude 
for  technological  advance,  spurred  on 
by  the  depression  years  and  since 
driven  harder  by  the  impulse  of  total 
war,  has  exceeded  the  most  fanciful 
expectations.  Witness  Hagen  and 
Kirkpatrick.  In  the  American  Economic 
Review  (September  1944)  they  estimate 
that  the  output  per  man  hour  in  a 
grouping  of  basic  industries  rose  from 
an  index  of  100  for  1923-25  to  122  for 
1929,  to  167  for  1940.  Viewing  the 
marvels  of  war  production,  they  con- 
clude that  the  index  may  well  go  above 
232  by  1950." 

— Survey   Graphic,    March    1945. 

Consumers  Interested,  too! 

"When  the  complete  story  of  the 
part  played  by  industry  in  the  war 
finally  comes  to  be  written,  there  will 
probably  be  no  more  fascinating  chap- 
ter than  the  account  of  the  unprece- 
dented expansion  of  manufacturing 
plant  capacity  and  the  vast  program 
for  the  construction  of  military  installa- 
tions, public  works,  public  utilities  and 
housing  carried  out  during  the  4  years 
from  July   1940  through  June   1944. 

"That  during  this  relatively  short 
period  facilities  costing  over  $64  bil- 
lion could  be  initiated  and  put  in- 
place,    or,    for   Instance   that   the    pro- 


ductive capacity  of  the  United  States 
in  consumer  and  producer  durable 
goods  as  well  as  in  chemicals  could  be 
more  than  doubled  seems  nothing  less 
than  a  modern  miracle. 

"But  beyond  its  significance  from  the 
standpoint  of  achievement,  such  a  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  the  means  of 
production  and  service  will  have  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  national  econ- 
omy In  the  post-war  years.  Obviously 
business  and  industry  are  vitally  Inter- 
ested in  any  data  that  will  throw  light 
upon  the  post-war  effect  of  this  tre- 
mendous expansion." 

— Domestic  Commerce,    March    1945. 

Hand  Methods  Obsolete 

"Eliminating  hours  of  tedious  hand 
riveting,  a  500-ton  fast  traverse  press 
is  now  being  used  by  an  automotive 
company  to  rivet  fin  bulkhead  spars 
for  heavy  bombers.  Handling  two 
spars  at  once,  the  press  requires  10 
minutes  to  place,  rivet  and  tack  270 
rivets.  By  the  old  method,  50  minutes 
were  needed." 

— Automotive   War   Production, 
March   1945. 

Floating  Depots 

"The  American  invasion  fleet  of  800 
ships  which  successfully  moved  in  on 
the  Japs  in  Iwo  Jima  was  made  ready 
for  the  attack  by  what  Fleet  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nimitz  calls  'America's 
secret  weapon'  the  world's  largest 
floating  supply  and  repair  base. 

"These  gigantic  mobile  'depots,' 
operating  as  far  from  the  United 
States  mainland  as  San  Francisco  is 
from  London,  are  the  last  jumplng-off 
place  for  fighting  ships  before  the 
fleet  makes  a  new  strike  against  a 
Jap-held  island.  They  supply  the  in- 
vasion fleet's  needs  for  fuel,  food, 
clothing,  general  stores  and  repair 
facilities. 


"What  It  will  take  in  the  way  of  war 
production  to  supply  the  fleet  with 
essential  material  is  illustrated  by  the 
supply  problems  Involved  in  the  Iwo 
invasion.  Among  other  things,  the 
mobile  'depots'  supplied  these  invading 
ships  with: 

"I.  Enough  fuel  oil  to  make  a  train 
of  tank  cars  of  10,000  gallons  each, 
extending  238  miles. 

"2.  Enough  gasoline  to  run  30,730 
automobiles  for  a  full  year  and  enough 
lubricating  oil  for  one  complete  oil 
change  for  446,000  automobiles. 

"3.  Enough  ammunition  —  bombs, 
shells,  rockets,  torpedoes,  and  cart- 
ridges— to  fill  480  freight  cars. 

"4.  Enough  food  to  feed  a  city  the 
size  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  30  days." 

— The  Carpenter,  April    1945. 

More  Cotton,  Less  Clothing 

"Even  the  war  has  failed  to  make 
much  of  a  dent  on  the  huge  world 
stockpile  of  cotton.  In  the  United 
States,  where  a  new  crop  soon  will 
be  ready  for  picking,  there  already  is 
on  hand  a  full  year's  production.  The 
world  produces  generally  about  1,000,- 
000  bales  more  than  it  uses.  Most  of 
the  surplus  comes  from  American 
fields." 

— Christian   Science    Monitor, 
March    19,    1945. 

Full  Postwar  Employment? 

"Detroit's  Plan  Commission  predicts 
unemployment  in  that  city  of  150,000 
after  the  war,  and  the  deficiency  may 
rise  as  high  as  300,000.  This  figure  is 
offered  In  spite  of  the  Commission's 
expectation  that  Wayne  County  will 
be  able  to  provide  jobs  for  1 ,000,000 
to  1,200,000  persons.  In  1940,  there 
were  about  887,000  persons  em- 
ployed." 

— The    Iron   Age,   March   27,    1945. 

Adequate  for  Malnutrition? 

"Adequacy  of  a  $  I  7.34  monthly  food 
budget  for  unemployable  indigents  on 
relief  rolls  was  questioned — and  an- 
swered— today  before  the  board  of 
supervisors.  County  [Los  Angeles] 
manager  Al  Campion  said  both  state 
and  county  surveys  show  $17.34  is 
adequate. 

"This  figure  was  set  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  in  the  1945-46  county 
budget." 

— Los   Angeles    Daily    News, 
April   12,   1945. 
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McCaslin  Tour  Reports 


DURING  the  month  of  March, 
activities  in  the  Sections  of  the 
Los  Angeles  area  centered 
around  the  lecture  tour  of  Authorized 
Speaker  Reo  W.  McCaslin  of  San 
Francisco. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  25, 
Mr.  McCaslin  delivered  an  outstand- 
ing lecture,  'A  Moron's  Paradise,'  from 
the  stage  of  the  Park  Manor  auditor- 
ium,  Los  Angeles.    Approximately  200 


Technocrats,  overflow  from  the  audi- 
torium, heard  the  lecture  over  a  public 
address  system,  which  was  set  up  in  a 
banquet  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  building. 

In  the  usual  'McCaslin  manner'  the 
speaker  pointed  out  the  undeniable 
facts  that  indicate  the  piling  up  of 
America's  problems  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  rapt  attention  of  the  aud- 
ience was  a  tribute  to  Mr.  McCaslin's 


ability  to  explain  why  we  are  living 
in  what  he  termed  'A  Moron's  Para- 
dise.' 'For  example,'  he  stated,  'we 
put  on  War  Bond  shows  and  circuses 
to  talk  ourselves  into  loaning  ourselves 
our  money  so  that  we  can  buy  the 
equipment  to  win  our  war,  so  that 
when  it  Is  all  over  we  can  tax  our- 
selves to  pay  ourselves  back.' 
(Moronic,  isn't  it?) 

This  was  only  one  of  the  many  stupid 
things  that  Speaker  McCaslin  cited, 
but  he  did  not  leave  the  subject  there. 
He  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  Intelli- 
gent action  Americans  can  take  when 


Authorized  Speaker  Reo  W.  McCaslin,  of  Section  I,  R.  D.  12237,  San  Francisco,  analyses  for  an  atten- 
tive audience  the  position  of  North  America  today  and  outlines  the  most  probable  trends  of  the  coming 
months. 
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Americans  who  accepfed  the  speaker's  challenge  to  'do 
something  about  it'  sign  membership  applications  under 
the  supervision  of  the  efficient  Organization  crew,  mem- 
bers from  various  Sections  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 


At  the  Membership  Meeting  of  Section  I,  R.  D.  11834, 
Reo  McCaslin  urged  every  member  to  realize  the  mag- 
nitude and  gravity  of  his  responsibility  as  a  Technocrat 
in  this  critical  period. 


they  are  no  longer  willing  to  accept 
such  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  the  speaker's  invita- 
tion for  Americans  to  'do  sonnething 
about  it,'  Sections  are  now  welcoming 
new  members  to  the  Study  Classes  of 
Technocracy. 

Other  lectures  scheduled  in  the  Mc- 
Caslin Tour  included  one  in  Pasadena 
at  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  one  in  Long 
Beach  at  the  Headquarters  of  Section 
7,  R.  D.  I  1833,  Technocracy,  and  one 
in   Ontario   at  the    Merton    Hill   Audi- 


torium, Chaffey  College.  Reports 
from  these  lectures  indicate  the  same 
enthusiastic  response. 

The  Sections  of  this  area  were  for- 
tunate in  having  Mr.  McCaslin  address 
the  membership  at  various  meetings, 
arranged  particularly  to  give  members 
an  opportunity  to  hear  this  forceful 
speaker.  The  'Downtown  Section  News' 
carried  this  account  of  the  meeting  at 
Section  I.  R.  D.  I  1834: 

"Mr.  McCaslin  imbued  those  mem- 
bers   who    attended    the    Membership 


Members  of  the  Tour  Party  enjoy  refreshments  with  Technocrats  in  the   beach 
area  after  the    Membership   Meeting    at  Section   7,    R.   D.    11833,    Long   Beach. 


Meeting  at  this  Section  with  the  en- 
thusiasm which  he  never  lacks,  in  spite 
of  eight  years  of  hard  work  in  Tech- 
nocracy. His  talk  was  sprinkled  with  a 
few  of  the  famous  McCaslin  stories." 

Similar  reports  came  in  from  Section 
2,  R.  D.  I  1833  and  Section  7,  R.  D. 
I  1833.  Members  of  the  other  Sections 
in  the  area  were  guests  of  the  three 
Sections  mentioned  above  in  order 
that  the  speaker  could  reach  the  great- 
est number  of  members  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 

Social  activities  were  highlighted  by 
the  turkey  dinner  and  dance  at  the 
South  Ebell  Club,  at  which  the  Tour 
Party  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCaslin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cotield  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norby, 
all  of  San  Francisco)  were  guests  of 
Section  2,  R.  D.  I  1833. 

The  delicious  dinner  was  prepared 
and  served  by  the  members  of  that 
Section,  and  those  hard-working  Tech- 
nocrats merit  a  Salute  for  a  job  well 
done! 

The  Section  News,  bulletin  of 
I  1833-2,  offered  this  reflection  on  the 
activities  of  the  McCaslin  Tour: 

"Section  2  and  this  Area  have  taken 
another  step  forward;  however,  let's 
not  rest  on  our  laurels.  The  big  social 
event  is  past;  the  McCaslin  Member- 
ship Meetings  are  over;  the  Area  Lec- 
ture is  now  history;  and  Reo  McCaslin 
has  gone  on  his  way  doing  his  bit  to- 
v/ard  spreading  Technocracy's  objec- 
tives. We  must  do  the  same.  ...  If 
we  do  not,  we  may  fail  in  our  responsi- 
bility to  Technocracy  and  to  our 
country." 
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Sou-fh  Ebell  Club  dining  room,  Los 
Angeles,  where  members  of  Sec- 
tion 2.  R.  D.  11833  and  their 
friends  enjoyed  a  delicious  turkey 
dinner,  prepared  and  served  by 
the  members  of  that  Section,  on 
Saturday,  March  24.  Members  of 
the  McCasiin  Tour  Party  were 
guests  of  the   Section. 


LEFT: 

The  dance  following  the  dinner  at  the  South  Ebell  Club 
attracted  members  and  their  guests  from  all  over  the 
Area.  The  April  issue  of  'The  Section  News'  stated:  "The 
dinner-dance  has  been  pronounced  a  social  success  and 
an  outstanding   Technocracy  affair." 

LOWER  LEFT: 

'Bacit  stage'  at  the  dinner,  a  crew  of  hard-working  Tech- 
nocrats carried  out  the  necessary  functions  to  make  the 
dinner  a  success.  'Chef  Pingle  (in  the  background,  left) 
and  his  helpers  deserve  a  Salute! 

LOWER  RIGHT: 

Attractive  waitresses,  members  of  11833-2,  handled  effi- 
ciently the  job  of  serving  the  dinner,  while  the  men  of 
the  Section  acted  as  bus  boys.  Guests  commented  on  the 
'perfection    of   both   food    and    service.' 
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The  Question  of  Incentive 

Discussion  of  Present  Day  'Incentive' 
Brings  Many  Interesting  Observations 


WHEN  the  subject  of  National 
Service  on  a  profits-to-none 
basis  is  being  discussed,  or 
when  the  probability  of  a  future  with 
blrth-to-death  security  is  predicted, 
the  question  most  often  asked  is, 
"What  incentive  would  there  be  for  a 
man  to  work  if  his  living  were  guaran- 
teed?" Let  us  counter  with  the  ques- 
tion, "What  incentive  is  there  under 
our  present  method  of  operation — the 
Price  System?" 

We  are  told,  in  answer  to  the  sec- 
ond question,  "Oh,  there  is  plenty  of 
incentive!  To  make  money,  to  get 
ahead!"  We  counter  with  these  ques- 
tions: "Just  how  much  money  have 
you  made?  How  'far  ahead'  are  you? 
Can  you  retire  at  sixty?  Are  you  debt 
free?  Do  you  own  your  home?  What 
security   have   you?" 

Let  us  make  a  few  observations  on 
this  so-called  'incentive'  under  our 
present  method  of  operation.  The 
'theory  of  the  leisure  class'  is  so  deeply 
imbedded  in  our  thought  processes, 
and  futility  and  insecurity  are  so  pre- 
valent, that  discouragement  and  des- 
pair dog  the  footsteps  of  the  majority 
of  Americans  throughout  their  entire 
lives.  Abstinence  from  manual  labor 
is  the  first  requisite  of  'society,'  more 
important  even  than  pretentious 
homes,  ostentatious  display  of  furs, 
jewels  and  automobiles,  or  the  ability 
to  waste  money  on  nonsocial  and  non- 
productive  enterprises. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  'social  ladder' 
is  he  whose  hands  are  roughened  and 
whose  clothes  are  grimy  from  toil;  at 
the  top  is  he  who  need  not  'earn  his 
living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.'  This 
fact  is  well  explained  in  the  Technoc- 
racy Study  Course,  under  the  chapter 
'The  Nature  of  the  Human  Animal,' 
which  states: 

".  .  .  There  are  few  of  the  'Park 
Avenue'  crowd,  most  of  whom  have 
inherited  money  but  have  never  done 
anything  in  their  lives  in  evidence  of 
superior  intelligence  or  functional 
capacity,  who  do  not  adopt  an  atti- 
tude of  extreme  condescension  towards 
such  people  as  farmers,  members  of 
the    skilled    trades,    and    others   whose 


daily  functions  are  the  most  vital  (and 
require  among  the  highest  degrees  of 
intelligence)  of  any  that  exist  at  the 
present  time.  Likewise,  the  professors 
of  a  university  view  with  considerable 
condescension  the  activities  of  the 
skilled  mechanics  in  the  university 
machine  shops,  little  realizing  that  it 
takes  a  considerable  higher  order  of 
intelligence,  both  as  regards  training 
and  in  everyday  performance,  to  be  a 
master  mechanic  "than  it  does  to  be- 
come and  remain  the  'learned'  Pro- 
fessor So-and-So." 

Is  not,  then,  this  thing  called  'incen- 
tive to  work'  in  today's  society  the 
unconscious  'hope'  that  one  may 
graduate  from  the  'sucker  class'  (at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  scale)  to  the 
'chiseler  class'  (the  'pillars  of  society') 
and  move  to  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks,  so  that  it  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  'stoop'  to  menial  tasks? 
Fear  of  starvation  or  the  fear  of  be- 
coming a  'charity  victim'  often  goads 
Americans  to  work,  even  though  they 
are  physically  unfit  to  do  so.  This 
could  hardly  be  called  'incentive.' 

Now  let  us  consider  the  matter  of 
incentive  during  a  period  of  National 
Service  or  in  a  society  wherein  science 
is  the  foundation  of  social  operations. 
The  entire  picture  takes  on  a  different 
aspect.  In  the  first  place,  a  man  will 
not  have  to  work  or  starve.  Neither 
will  he  be  looked  down  upon  by  an 
'upper'  class,  for  there  will  be  but  one 
class — consumers  of  an  abundance. 
Work  will  take  on  a  dignity  that  it 
does  not  now  possess,  and  men  will 
serve  out  of  a  keen  and  natural  desire 
to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  their  fellow 
beings,     and    to    avoid    all    dispraise. 

Men  are  very  sensitive  to  the  rebuke 
or  approval  of  others,  and  have  a  deep 
desire  to  merit  the  esteem  of  friends 
and  associates,  while  conversely  es- 
caping the  scorn  of  men  if  they  refuse 
to  function  in  their  given  capacity. 
Only  those  unfortunate  people  who, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  have  gained 
the  disesteem  of  their  neighbors  can 
understand  the  severity  of  the  mental 
suffering  caused  thereby.  Only  men 
of    aberrant    temperament    can    with- 


stand It  for  long.  Therefore,  since  the 
usual  basis  of  self-respect  is  the  re- 
spect bestowed  by  one's  fellow  beings, 
the  only  way  to  maintain  such  a  basis 
in  economic  activity  is  to  evidence 
one's  efficiency  and  capability  by 
properly  functioning  in  the  society. 

The  old  habit  of  'looking  up'  to  the 
man  who  has  acquired  many  posses- 
sions, legally  or  Illegally,  will  pass  into 
the  limbo  along  with  the  ox  cart  and 
the  spade;  for  accumulated  goods  will 
no  longer  be  accepted  as  a  badge  of 
honor.  Honor  will  be  bestowed  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  one's  contribution 
to  society.  Loafers  will  be  despised 
and  shunned.  (The  term  'loafer'  applies 
only  to  those  who  are  physically  and 
mentally  fit  to  contribute,  and  not  to 
those  who  are  incapacitated  either 
physically  or  mentally.) 

The  desire  to  excel  will  wax  strong 
in  both  men  and  women.  This  fact  is 
Illustrated  by  the  willingness  of  indi- 
viduals to  enter  into  contests  of  vari- 
ous kinds  merely  for  the  sake  of  win- 
ning a  medal,  a  cup  or  other  token  of 
superior  ability. 

If  maintaining  one's  self-respect 
through  gaining  the  esteem  of  others 
and  the  urge  to  excel  are  not  enbugh 
incentive,  here  is  another  angle —  ap- 
preciation for  the  abundant  life  your 
Continent  affords;  patriotism,  in  other 
words.  During  this  period  of  national 
emergency,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
obtain  equality  of  sacrifice  and  equal- 
ity of  opportunity — Total  Conscription. 
When  all  physical  resources  of  the 
Continent,  including  the  men  and  the 
women,  are  mobilized  for  waging  total 
war,  then  we  will  have  100  per  cent 
patriotism — not  a  measly  10  per  cent 
variety!  The  boys  who  died  on  Bataan, 
at  Ardennes  and  on  Iwo  Jima  gave 
their  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to 
our  country,  and  they  were  not  driven 
on  by  the  incentive  to  make  money! 

But  if  the  civilians  at  home  can 
think  only  in  terms  of  financial  reward, 
here  are  some  facts  that  will  be  of 
interest:  Under  the  design  of  National 
Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None, 
as  proposed  by  Technocracy,  there 
will  be  no  rent,  taxes,  interest  nor  in- 
surance to  pay;  there  will  be  no  un- 
employment, strikes  nor  depressions: 
and  no  North  American  will  need  fear 
hunger,  starvation  nor  'charity.' 

Well,  how  about  that  for  incentive? 
What  human  being  could  fail  to  re- 
spond to  National  Service  on  that 
basis? 

— A.  R.  Moreton. 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  !s  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
191 8- 191 9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you   are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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TECHNOCRACY,   a  non-profit,  non-sectarian  mennbership  organiza- 
tion of  American  citizens,  until  1930  the  Technical  Alliance  of  North 
America,  a  research  organization  founded  in  New  York  City  in  1920 
by  engineers,  scientists  and  economists.   In  1933,  the  Technocracy  group 
became  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  its 
later  growth  as  a  nation-wide  membership  followed. 

The  social  analysis  of  Technocracy  is  founded  on  what  is  described 
as  'a  new  technique  of  mensuration,'  first  devised  and  applied  to  the 
physical  operation  of  a  geographical  area  by  Howard  Scott.  This  tech- 
nique of  social  analysis  and  operations  is  described  as  an  engineering  or 
technological  method  as  contrasted  to  the  political,  economic,  or  social 
methods  of  the  politician,  business  man,  or  humanitarian.  Technocracy 
is  not  a  moral  political  philosophy  but  is  the  statistical  mechanics  of  area 
operation. 

The  activities  of  Technocracy  are  of  an  educational  nature;  the 
organization  conducts  study  classes  among  its  members.  Magazines  and 
pamphlets  are  published  and  public  lectures  are  delivered. 

— Funk  and  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Encyclopedia, 
1944  edition. 


' — "Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say  that 

it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  reconstruction  which  is  in 

complete  intellectual  and  technical  accord   with  the  age  in  which  we 
■•      II     I 
live.  — 

— Encyclopedia  Americana 

1 939- 1 940- 1 94 1  editions. 
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WHICH   WAY  SHALL  WE  GO? 


AT  NO  period  in  the  history  of  this  Continent  has  the  need  for  the  sincere  patriotisnn  and  loyalty 
LJL  of  ifs  citizens  been  so  urgent.  On  every  hand  we  are  being  besieged  by  the  upholders  of  the 
*       *    status  quo  to  follow  the  old  pattern  of  existence — to   resist  social   change. 

Meanwhile  hundreds  of  thousands  of  North  Annerica's  sons  have  died  fighting  that  resistance  to 
social  change — fascism!  If  we  allow  fascism  to  permeate  this  Continent  then  our  heroic  dead  will  have 
died  in  vain. 

Right  now  we  face  the  turn  In  the  road.  We  can  choose  our  direction.  If  we  follow  our  present 
course,  it  will  surely  lead  us  to  unemployment,  poverty,  toil,  crime  and  disease  on  the  downward  road 
to  fascism;  that  is,  to  the  way  of  life  wherein  a  few  enjoy  comfort  and  leisure  at  the  expense  of  the 
toil  and  privation  of  the  many. 

If  we  choose  the  new  course,  it  will  lead  us  over  the  bridge  of  Total  Conscription  to  the  smooth 
highway  to  peace  and  security.  Upon  your  decision  rests  the  fate  of  the  civilization  of  the  North 
American  Continent! 


(The  window  display  shown   above  is  attracting   widespread  attention  to  the  Headquarters  of  Section  2,  R.  D.  11549, 
Kimberly,    British    Columbia. — Techphoto.) 


The  Vultures  of  the  Peace 


Delineation  of  tiie  Origin  and  tlie  Growth  of  Fascism  Clearly 
Reveals  It  as  a  Militant  Holy  Crusade  Against  Social  Change 


IN  1942  the  military  might  of  Euro- 
pean Fascism  was  dominant  from 
North  Cape  to  Libya,  from  the  Pyre- 
nees to  the  Caucasus.  Today,  in  April 
1945,  the  armed  might  of  European 
Fascism,  driven  back  from  the  Volga, 
is  fighting  its  last  stand  west  of  the 
Oder  and  west  of  Vienna  with  the 
desperation  of  the  hysteria  of  defeat. 
The  Red  Army  of  Soviet  Russia  since 
June  22,  1941,  both  in  its  magnificent 
fighting  retreat  back  toward  Lenin- 
grad, Moscow,  Voronezh  and  Stalin- 
grad, where  the  tide  turned  into  the 
glorious  advance  that  is  still  continu- 
ing to  ring  victory  after  victory  from 
the  enemy,  announces  that  it  has 
killed  and  captured  I  1 ,400,000  of  its 
Fascist  foe.  The  armies  of  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France  have 
poured  across  the  Rhine  from  Holland 
to  Switzerland.  The  armored  columns 
of  General  Eisenhower's  armies  have 
plunged  deep  into  Germany  and  some 
nave  reached  the  Weser,  the  last  re- 
maining water  barrier  before  the  Elbe. 

The  armies  of  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  encountered 
only  a  disorganized  Germany — no  such 
thing  as  an  actual  military  front  of 
the  German  Army  exists  to  oppose 
them  —  only  the  sporadic  opposition 
of  Isolated  German  Army  groups  in 
the  north  and  in  the  south.  The  Amer- 
ican, British  and  French  soldiers  of 
General  Eisenhower's  armies  have  no- 
where come  face  to  face  with  a 
continuous  military  defense  of  German 
territory  east  of  the  Rhine.  The  isola- 
lated  elements  of  the  Wehrmacht  are 
surrendering  in  droves  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  American,  British  and  French 
generals.  German  troops  and  German 
cities  surrender  to  American  Gl's  by 
telephone.  Barely  160  miles  separate 
the  American  army  from  the  Russians 
30  miles  east  of  Berlin. 

Where  are  the  German  Panzer 
corps,  the  German  tanks,  the  German 
artillery  and  the  overwhelming  bulk  of 


the  German  army?  The  answer  is  that 
they  are  massed  along  the  Russian 
front  fighting  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic,  presenting  the  last  and  only 
fighting  front  that  the  armies  of  Fas- 
cist Europe  are  presenting  to  their 
enemies.  The  day  of  the  military  might 
of  Fascist  Europe  is  drawing  to  a  close 
as  the  armies  of  the  Allies  close  In  for 
the  last  assault.  The  armies  of  Euro- 
pean Fascism  will  be  annihilated  in  the 
greatest  military  debacle  of  all  time. 

The  technological  weapons  of  total 
war  have  spread  ruin  and  devastation 
halfway  around  the  civilized  world.  In 
World  War  I  the  devastation  of  mili- 
tary conquest  was  mostly  confined  to 
the  no  man's  land  between  the  oppos- 
ing armies.  In  World  War  II  the  air- 
plane, the  flying  bombs  and  the 
rockets  have  carried  death  and  desola- 
tion, destruction  and  demolition  a 
thousand  miles  beyond  the  fighting 
front. 

The  industrial  heart  of  Europe  is 
comprised  of  that  territory  which  in- 
cludes eastern  France,  Luxembourg, 
part  of  Belgium,  hHolland,  the  Saar, 
the  Ruhr,  the  Rhineland,  Italy  north 
of  the  Po,  eastern  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, to  its  eastern  frontiers  In 
Polish  and  German  Silesia.  From  out 
of  this  Industrial  heart  of  Europe  flowed 
a  production  of  physical  wealth  that 
was  not  only  the  lifeblood  of  Europe 
but  reached  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth.  Never  in  the  history  of  man  has 
the  devastation  and  destruction  of  the 
means  whereby  human  beings  live 
been  carried  so  far  and  wide,  never 
have  so  many  habitations,  public 
buildings  and  industrial  plants  been 
reduced  to  so  much  rubble. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BEGINNING 

The  civilization  of  the  world  has  been 
torn  apart  In  the  bloodiest,   most  de- 
vastating   struggle    of    all    time.     This* 
struggle  had  its  immediate  beginnings 


in  the  first  Fascist  political  party 
propaganda  by  Mussolini  and  Hitler 
almost  simultaneously  In  Italy  and 
Bavaria  In  1919.  The  opposing  com- 
bination of  forces  first  began  to 
coalesce  In  the  Anglo-French  partition 
agreement  of  December,  1917,  which 
culminated  in  the  erection  of  the 
Cordon  Sanltaire.  Historically,  this 
conflict  had  its  beginning  730  years 
ago  when  Pope  Innocent  III,  a  spiritual 
pontiff,  became  an  international  poli- 
tical sovereign  and  declared  the 
Magna  Charta  null  and  void,  deposed 
King  John  of  England,  and  appointed 
Prince  Louis  of  France  to  the  English 
throne,  to  be  followed  by  the  formal 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  In 
1230. 

This  was  the  historical  beginning  of 
the  coalition  of  forces  in  western 
civilization  that  were  to  finally  flower 
In  the  Fascist  domination  of  Europe  in 
1942,  and  these  are  the  forces  that 
will  finally  culminate  in  a  defeat  of 
annihilation  In  1945.  European  Fas- 
cism has  staged  the  last  counter- 
revolution In  over  700  years  of  Euro- 
pean history.  The  Bourbons  and  the 
clericals,  the  nobles  and  the  peasants 
have  made  their,  last  great  military 
effort  to  reestablish  the  Fascism  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  For  over  700 
years  the  kings  and  nobles  and  later 
business  and  finance,  always  with  the 
church  at  their  back,  have  stood  as 
the  great  preservers  of  the  status  quo. 
They  have  stood  as  the  bulwark  in 
European  society  against  social  change 
to  maintain  their  law  and  their  order, 
and  to  permit  only  that  change  which 
enhanced  their  economic,  political  and 
ecclesiastical  power. 

The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  In  1648 
terminated  the  bloody  religious  battles 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  The  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  was  in  actuality  only  an 
armistice  between  Rome  and  the 
forces  of  reformation  that  represented 
social  change  at  that  time.    Hitler  as 
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the  leader  of  German  Fascism  continu- 
ally screamed  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia,  thereby  fervently  pro- 
claiming the  historical  connection  that 
we  have  delineated  here.  The  Bolshe- 
vik Revolution  of  1917  introduced 
social  change  of  a  new  order. 

The  forces  of  reaction  and  counter- 
revolution Immediately  got  under  way 
on  the  international  scene  to  suppress 
and  overthrow  this  revolutionary  up- 
start among  the  nations,  this  new 
harbinger  of  social  change.  Russia  was 
invaded  without  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  armies  of  Britain,  United  States, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan,  her  former 
allies  in  World  War  I,  and  by  German 
armies,  her  former  enemies  In  World 
War  I.  Russia  was  isolated  in  Europe 
by  the  erection  of  a  Cordon  Sani- 
taire  around  her  western  boundaries. 
The  Cordon  Sanitaire  were  the  puppet 
states  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland  and  the  territorial 
subtractions  accruing  to  Romania  and 
Turkey.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that 
the  Cordon  Sanitaire  was  thought  up 
by  the  Bourbons  and  nobility  of  big 
business  and  finance  of  western  Europe 
with  the  spiritual  benedictions  and 
support  of  the  Vatican.  Fascism  first 
emerged  as  a  political  action  in  the 
Catholic  countries  of  Italy,  Rhineland 
and  Bavaria.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
under  the  command  of  the  Vatican 
began  preaching  a  holy  crusade 
against  Bolshevism.  Fascism  in  Europe 
became  the  political  action  first,  and 
later  the  military  action  of  this  holy 
crusade. 

WORLD  PAHERN  OF  FASCISM 

Fascism  achieved  political  control 
In  Italy  in  October,  1922.  In  1923 
Hitler's  National  Socialist  Party,  the 
Fascist  party  of  Germany,  went  down 
to  temporary  defeat  in  the  Beer  hiall 
Putsch  of  Munich  of  that  year.  Fascism 
did  not  gain  control  in  Germany  until 
early  1933  when  Von  Papen  maneu- 
vered a  senile  and  dying  Hindenburg 
Into  appointing  Adolph  Hitler  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Reich.  From  then  on  the 
development  of  Fascism  accelerated. 
In  1935,  Poland  adopted  a  constitution 
that  would  permit  the  creation  of  a 
Fascist  state.  This  was  shortly  followed 
by  civil  war  in  Spain  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Francisco  Franco  and  the  Fa- 
lange,  or  the  Spanish  Fascist  party. 


Spanish  Fascism  led  by  Francisco 
Franco  and  supported  by  the  armed 
forces  of  Italy  and  Germany,  which 
were  helped  out  by  the  financial  and 
material  support  of  the  financial  bour- 
bons of  France,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  extinguished  the  Re- 
public of  liberal  Spain  in  1937.  Loyal- 
ist Spain,  the  duly  elected  Govern- 
ment of  the  Spanish  people,  with  over 
$700  million  In  gold  in  its  treasury, 
was  unable  to  buy  arms  or  military 
supplies  with  which  to  defend  Itself. 
Of  all  the  nations  only  Russia  came  to 
the  aid  of  Loyalist  Spain.  United 
States,  acting  contrary  to  international 
law,  in  1936  placed  an  embargo  on 
the  sale  of  arms  and  military  supplies 
to  the  Government  of  the  Spanish 
Republic  and  yet  at  the  same  time  It 
permitted  some  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States  oil  industry 
to  become  the  chief  suppliers  of  fuel 
to  Franco's  Fascists. 

One  of  our  largest  automotive  cor- 
porations, through  its  subsidiary  export 
corporation,  became  the  chief  supplier 
of  thousands  of  trucks  and  automotive 
vehicles  to  Franco's  army  while  our 
State  Department  refused  to  grant  an 
export  license  for  the  shipment  of  a 
Chevrolet  sedan  from  United  States  to 
Barcelona,  Spain  (Loyalist),  for  the 
stated  reason  that  one  lonely  Chev- 
rolet sedan  landed  In  Barcelona  could 
by  stretching  the  imagination  be  con- 
verted  into  a  war  vehicle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  United 
States  had  a  Presidential  election  In 
November,  ,1936.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  Papal  Secretary  Pacelli 
visited  this  country  and  the  White 
House  months  before  the  National 
Election  and  approximately  at  the  same 
time  that  President  Roosevelt  declared 
an  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Spain.  It  is  again  interesting  to  note 
that  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Democratic  Party  were  returned  to 
power  in  November,  1936,  with  the 
greatest  majority  vote  In  the  history 
of  American  politics. 

Franco's  Spain  became  firmly  estab- 
lished as  an  ally  of  all  the  reactionaries 
of  the  world  of  international  finance, 
an  ally  of  international  corporate  busi- 
ness and  the  religious  internationalism 
of  the  Vatican,  and  a  signatory  to  the 
Anti-Comintern  Axis  Pact  of  Fascism. 
In  1937  Japan,  after  completing  Its 
occupation  of  Manchuria,  attacked 
'China.  The  annexation  of  Austria  and 
the  absorption  of  Czechoslovakia  were 


but  incidents  in  the  same  world   pat- 
tern of  Fascism. 

From  1934  to  1941  international 
business  promoted,  sold,  shipped  and 
delivered  a  continuous  stream  of  scrap 
steel,  oil,  rubber,  copper,  nickel,  lead, 
zinc,  asbestos,  cotton,  copra,  antimony 
and  arsenic  to  the  ports  of  Japan, 
Spain,  Italy  and  Germany.  During  this 
period  many  of  the  great  leaders  of 
corporate  enterprise  waxed  fat  from 
the  profits  of  underwriting  and  supply- 
ing the  materials  for  the  creation  of 
the  Fascist  war  machines  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Fascism  in  Europe  and  Asia 
v/as  created  as  a  worldwide  conspiracy 
by  the  international  clerical  hierarchy. 
It  was  highly  profitable  business,  this 
international  game  of  supplying  the 
sinews  of  war  for  the  Fascist  armies  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  has  been  even 
more  profitable  business  to  produce 
the  sinews  of  war  of  United  States, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  and  Lend- 
Lease  for  the  defeat  of  the  Fascist 
armies. 

FASCIST  INTRIGUES 

Great  Britain  and  her  ally, 
France,  declared  war  on  Germany  on 
September  3,  1939,  when  Fascist  Ger- 
many invaded  Fascist  Poland.  France 
in  1939  was  the  hollow  shell  of  a  na- 
tion rotten  to  the  core  with  Fascist 
Intrigue.  The  Cagoulard,  the  Croix 
de  Feu,  the  200  families  of  France, 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  the 
French  general  staff  and  the  officer 
class,  French  business,  big  and  little, 
were  all  alike  militant  pro-Fascist.  One 
of  the  great  lies  perpetrated  by  the 
Fascist  press  and  widely  accepted  in 
Canada  and  United  States  was  that 
French  labor  and  French  radicals  were 
responsible  for  the  collapse  and 
downfall  of  France.  Marshall  Retain, 
Pierre  Laval,  Diplomat  Peyrouton,  Ad- 
ministrator Boisson,  Pucheu,  and  Cardi- 
nal Suhard  are  but  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  of  the  millions  of  the 
French  nation  who  were  active  Fascists 
and  collaborators. 

General  Charles  de  Gaulle  heads 
the  Provisional  Government  of  France. 
The  De  Gaulle  leadership,  while  It  has 
constituted  a  rallying  point  for  military 
action  of  the  French  people,  sponsored 
originally  by  Churchill  and  his  Tory 
conservatives  and  belatedly  by  Wash- 
ington, has  yet  to  prove  that  it  will 
not  revert  to  the  Fascism  latent  In  De 
Gaulle's  social  background.    De  Gaulle 
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was  a  staff  officer  under  Marshall 
Petain  in  the  last  war  and  later  served 
under  General  Weygand  in  Poland  as 
part  of  the  French  military  assistance 
to  the  Poles  in  turning  back  the  Bol- 
shevist hordes  in  1920.  General 
Charles  de  Gaulle  connes  out  of  a 
social  background  in  France  whose 
members  have  constituted  the  bulk  of 
the  leadership  of  French  Fascism  until 
June  6,   1944. 

Only  the  future  will  portray  the  true 
picture  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  if 
the  new  France  is  able  to  stage  a 
revolutionary  renaissance  and  a  com- 
plete divorcement  from  her  previous 
Fascist  collaboration,  it  will  be  in  spite 
of  the  leadership  of  De  Gaulle  and 
not  because  of  it.  It  will  be  because 
new  forces  will  have  been  generated 
within  the  French  nation,  within  the 
people  themselves,  that  will  compel 
De  Gaulle  and  his  clique  in  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  France  to  bow 
to  the  inevitable  or  suffer  political 
liquidation. 

Belgian  royalty  and  Belgium's  best 
families  sold  out  Belgium  to  Fascism 
as  slickly  as  did  their  brethren  in 
France.  One  must  never  forget  that 
when  General  Korab,  commander  of 
250,000  veteran  soldiers  (not  con- 
scripts) of  the  9th  Corps  of  the  French 
Army,  surrendered  without  a  fight  to 
the  Germans  at  the  Sedan  Gap,  the 
end  of  the  Maginot  Line,  the  fall  of 
France  became  inevitable.  So  too, 
when  King  Leopold  and  the  Belgian 
Army  surrendered  to  the  Germans  a 
little  later,  the  debacle  of  Dunkirk  be- 
came inevitable. 

THE  INFAMY  OF  FASCISM 

Clerical  Fascism  had  permeated  and 
ideologically  conquered  the  national 
structures  of  Italy,  Germany,  Austria. 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium  and 
Ireland  before  the  spring  of  1939.  It 
had  seduced  and  corrupted  the  ruling 
structures  of  Romania,  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  Yugoslavia  and  Finland  at  the 
same  time.  Simultaneously  with  this 
achievement  it  had  succeeded  In  win- 
ning public  favor  and  approbation  and 
open-voiced  support  from  Tory  con- 
servatives and  better  business  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
It  had  also  succeeded  in  firmly  im- 
planting its  doctrines  and  ideological 
leadership  In  the  countries  throughout 
the  Latin  world,  through  its  paid  ex- 
port and  subsidizing   by  its  agents  of 


business  and  finance  and  the  trained 
emissaries  of  the  Espana  Falange.  The 
Falange  permeated  the  Philippines 
and  every  Latin-American  country 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Tierra  del 
Fuego. 

In  the  history  of  the  struggles  and 
conflicts  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
Fascism  will  have  achieved  the  great- 
est ignominy  of  all  time  in  that  it  has 
permeated  more  nations  with  treason, 
sabotage,  mass  murder  and  the  sadis- 
tic torture  of  millions,  all  for  the  one 
purpose  of  creating  a  militant  holy 
crusade  for  the  suppression  and  de- 
struction of  social  change. 

Within  the  next  few  days  the  last 
organized  military  effort  of  European 
Fascism  will  be  blotted  out  by  the  mili- 
tary might  of  the  Allies.  The  San 
Francisco  conference  will  be  staged  at 
the  Golden  Gate  on  April  25  with  all 
the  tinsel  trappings  of  International 
Hollywood  ballyhoo.  It  will  be  ex- 
tolled as  the  great  meeting  of  nations 
coming  together  to  found  an  organi- 
zation which  will  enforce  peace  and 
security  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
forever  and  forever.  Amen! 

The  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment, in  collaboration  with  10  Down- 
ing Street,  London,  with  Paris  and 
Rome,  has  succeeded  in  applying  such 
a  volume  of  the  whitewash  of  interna- 
tional absolution  to  the  black  Fascists 
of  Argentina  that  they  have  now 
grown  the  appropriate  halos  of  good 
neighbors  and  the  golden  wings  of 
democracy,  just  In  time  to  spread 
those  wings  at  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference, provided  of  course  that 
Russia  doesn't  object.  When  all  the 
fighting  in  Europe  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  done  for,  all  one  has  to  do 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
is  to  technically  declare  war  on  paper 
against  Germany  and  Japan.  Last 
minute  efforts  are  being  made  to  have 
Italy  declared  a  co-belligerent.  No 
doubt  Italy  will  declare  war  on  Japan 
and  this  would  entitle  the  bIrtTiplace 
of  Fascism  to  be  an  honored  member 
with  full  voting  rights  at  the  Golden 
Gate.  Spain  and  Portugal,  It  is  not 
too  late,  for  even  In  the  last  hour  you 
will  be  able  to  enter  our  Father's 
house,  if  you  too  cleanse  your  souls! 
Of  course  it  logically  follows  that,  if 
Japan  were  to  declare  war  on  Ger- 
many and  Germany  were  to  declare 
war  on  Japan,  it  would  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  of  their  good 
intentions  and  therefore  they  too  could 
add  their  voices  to  the  hallelujahs. 


What  a  conglomeration!  Never  has 
there  been  such  a  collection  of  inter- 
national vultures.  Let  us  list  the  na- 
tions represented  at  the  San  Francisco 
conference  and  underline  the  black 
vultures  of  the  peace: 

Australia  Liberia 

Belgium  Luxembourg 


Bolivia 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Netherlands 

Canada 

New  Zealand 

Chile 

Nicaraqua 

China 

Norway 

Colombia 

Panama 

Costa   Rica 

Paraguay 

Cuba 

Peru 

Czechoslovakia 

Philippines 

Dominican 

Commonwealth 

Republic 

Saudi  Arabia 

Ecuador 

Syria 

Egypt 

Turkey 

El  Salvador 

Union  of  South 

Ethiopia 

Africa 

France 

Union  of  Soviet 

Greece 

Socialist 

Guatemala 

Republics 

Haiti 

United   Kingdom 

Honduras 

United  States 

India 

Uruguay 

Iran 

Venezuela 

Iraq 

Yugoslavia 

Lebanon 

The  Big  Four,  Great  Britain,  United 
States,  China  and  Russia,  constitute 
the  sponsoring  nations  for  the  San 
Francisco  conference.  Leaving  aside 
the  'Johnny  come  lately,'  Argentina, 
there  will  be  nineteen  nations  from 
Latin  America  attending  the  confer- 
ence. Great  Britain,  France,  Canada, 
Belgium,  Netherlands  and  United 
States  have  welcomed  Argentina  back 
into  the  official  family  of  nations  by 
extending  diplomatic  recognition  which 
had  been  withdrawn  for  some  time. 
Argentina  has  therefore  technically 
complied  with  all  of  the  requirements 
for  attending  the  conference  at  San 
Francisco.  This  would  make  Nation  No. 
20  from  Latin  America.  Mayor  La- 
Guardla  of  New  York  and  Represen- 
tative Mercantonio  have  petitioned 
Washington  to  have  Italy  declared  a 
co-belligerent  and  attend  at  San 
Francisco. 

Even  Spain  has  broken  off  relations 
with  Japan  but,  leaving  Italy,  Spain 
and    Portugal    out   of   the    conference 
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guests  for  the  moment,  we  will  pass  on 
and  include  France,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg and  the  Philippines  which, 
added  to  our  previous  twenty,  brings 
the  total  to  24.  These  24  nations  are 
Roman  Catholic  in  religion  and  have 
been  satellite  nations  in  the  interna- 
tional orbit  of  Vatican  policy.  Of 
these  24  nations  only  three  have  been 
invaded  by  the  enemy,  Belgium,  France 
and  the  Philippines.  Fascist  infiltration 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
Belgium  and  France,  and  a  contribut- 
ing one  in  the  Philippines.  Only  one 
other  of  these  countries,  Brazil,  has 
indulged  in  an  active  military  par- 
ticipation in  this  war  and  then  with 
only  a  token  contingent  of  Brazilian 
troops  on  the  Italian  front. 

Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  India  and  New  Zealand 
comprise  the  six  votes  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  bloc.  The  Russian 
bloc  includes  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  United  States,  China, 
Norway,  Netherlands,  Greece  and 
Ethiopia  are  all  that  are  left  of  the 
attending  nations,  exclusive  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan group.  What  a  kettle  of 
fish! 

Great  .  Britain,  United  States  and 
Russia  will  be  the  three  great  military 
powers  of  the  world  upon  the  down- 
fall of  Germany  and  Japan.  If  the 
three  all-powerful  conquering  lions  of 
the  world  cannot  maintain  peace  and 
security,  then  forty  jackals  that  rush 
in  at  the  kill  to  devour  the  carcass  will 
not  be  able  to  create  world  peace  and 
security. 

PLANNING  THE  DOUBLE  CROSS 

World  War  II  is  a  total  war  mili- 
tarily and  ideologically  waged  by  one 
set  of  nations  supporting  one  policy 
against  another  set  of  nations  support- 
ing another  policy.  This  war  is  a 
world  conflict  between  two  opposing 
policies.  There  have  been  and  there 
are  only  two  policies,  Rome's  and  Mos- 
cow's, and  all  participants  are  allies  of 
one  or  the  other.  How  can  you  expect 
anything  but  an  international  double 
cross  to  come  of  San  Francisco  when 
the  majority  of  nations  invited  are 
allies  of  the  policy  of  Rome. 

The  United  Nations  conference  in 
San  Francisco  has  been  called  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  having  the  repre- 
sentatives, delegates  and  advisers  of 
the  United  Nations  assembled  to  con- 
fer,    discuss     and     decide     upon     the 


design  and  construction  of  a  perma- 
nent international  organization  for 
securing  permanent  peace.  The  United 
Nations  conference  at  San  Francisco 
is  not  a  peace  conference.  It  will  not 
lay  down  and  determine  the  conditions 
of  peace  of  World  War  II.  It  will  not 
fix  boundaries  and  allocate  territories, 
neither  will  it  determine  any  war  repa- 
rations. It  will,  however,  erect  on  paper 
an  international  assembly  of  sovereign 
nations  to  be  governed  in  theory  by 
the  common  consensus  of  the  major- 
ity; In  actuality,  to  be  controlled  only 
by  the  coordinated  agreement  of  the 
Big  Three.  To  put  It  mildly,  if  the  Big 
Three  cannot  agree  between  them- 
selves, all  of  the  lesser  powers  com- 
bined could  neither  prevent  disagree- 
ment nor  compel  agreement. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  conference  may  be  described 
as  a  laudable  Ideal  internationalism 
but,  in  spite  of  this  Idealism,  there 
lurks  the  deep  suspicion  supported  by 
Incontestable  evidence  that  the  under- 


lying purpose  of  the  San  Francisco 
conference  is  a  smooth  and  well  laid 
conspiracy  of  the  Fascist  majority  of 
the  United  Nations  to  mobilize  world 
opinion  against  Soviet  Russia  so  as  to 
counteract  the  defeat  of  Fascist 
Europe  and  Asia.  This  conspiracy  Is 
predicated  upon  the  fundamental  as- 
sumption that  Its  success  is  dependent 
upon  perpetrating  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween this  country  and  Soviet  Russia. 
The  machinations  of  the  Fascist  in- 
triguers within  the  ranks  of  two  of  the 
Big  Three  have  already  created  a  dan- 
gerous crisis  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween United  States  and  Soviet 
Russia.  If  these  machinations  are 
permitted  to  continue,  an  open  breach 
Is  inevitable  In  the  near  future. 

— Continental  Headquarters, 
Technocracy  Inc. 

(The  above  article  was  released  by  Con- 
tinental Headquarters,  Technocracy  Inc.,  April 
8,  1945  —  more  than  two  weeks  before  the 
opening   of  the  San    Francisco  conference.) 
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Significant  Quotes  on 

The  San  Francisco  Conference 


"It  is  time  the  American  people  be- 
came aware  of  what  Is  really  going 
on  in  San  Francisco.  On  the  public 
plane  a  charter  Is  being  written  for  a 
stable  peace.  But  In  private  too  many 
members  of  the  American  delegation 
conceive  this  as  a  conference  for  the 
organization  of  an  anti-Soviet  bloc  un- 
der our  leadership.  And  it  Is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  not  a  few  of  them 
are  reckless  enough  to  think  and  talk 
in  terms  of  a  third  world  war — this 
time  against  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
this  li  the  basic  pattern  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  Is  the  conviction 
not  only  of  myself  alone  but  of  many 
astute  American  and  foreign  corre- 
spondents here  and  of  progressive 
members  of  the  American  delegation 
and  its  entourage.  If  this  Is  kept  In 
mind.  It  will  be  easier  to  understand 
the  Argentine  and  Polish  Issues,  and 
to  be  forewarned  and  forearmed 
against  a  rightist  turn  In  American  Far 
'Eastern  policy  and  a  softer  attitude 
toward  the  future  of  the  Reich.  If  this 
dual  aspect  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 


ference is  brought  forcibly  to  public 
attention,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to 
stem  dangerous  undercurrents  which 
have  the  gravest  potentialities  for  the 
future." 

— I.  F.  Stone,  in  The  Nation, 
May   12.   1945. 

/       /       / 

"Twelve  million  armed  Americans 
are  fighting  fascism,  but  many  Ameri- 
cans still  don't  know  what  fascism  Is. 

".  .  .  It  was  incredible  that  our  state 
department  should  put  up  a  fight  to 
seat  a  fascist  government  at  the  con- 
ference. If  we  win  one  more  'victory' 
like  that  we  can  send  for  the  coroner. 

"As  long  as  one  such  actively  fascist 
nation  exists  we  have  lost  the  whole 
fundamental  idea  of  the  war.  Admit- 
ting Argentina  to  the  conference  has 
cemented  a  hard  core  of  fascism  In 
this  hemisphere." 

— Charles  G.  Bolte,  national  chairman  of 
American  veterans  committee,  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  May  7,   1945. 
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Technology  and  Transition 


The  Basic  ProbBem  on  This  Continent  Is  the  Failure  of  Our 
Social  Institutions  to  Keep  Pace  With  Advancing  Technology 


FOR  centuries  past,  in  fact  as  far 
back  as  recorded  history  takes  us, 
the  work  of  the  world  was  done  by 
human  hands.  The  little  extraneous 
energy  harnessed  for  man's  use, 
through  windmills,  waterwheels  and  do- 
mestic animals,  amounted  to  only 
about  2%  of  the  total  energy  used  in 
•providing  him  with  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  life  and  his  standard  of  living 
was  low.  The  human  engine  (and  that 
is  just  what  it  is — an  engine)  is  a  most 
inefficient  mechanism.  The  upkeep  is 
high  in  fuel  and  maintenance  costs  and 
the  output  low — about  one-tenth  horse- 
power. And  so,  when  the  standard  of 
living  depended  upon  the  amount  of 
work  man  himself  could  do  it  was  of 
necessity  low.  For  this  reason  society 
remained,  during  the  earlier  centuries 
of  history,  more  or  less  in  a  static 
state.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of 
doing  work  remained  about  the  same, 
and  therefore  the  standard  of  living 
changed  but  little  from  century  to 
century. 

Then,  in  the  year  1698,  an  event 
occurred  that  was  to  change  the 
course  of  human  history.  In  that  year 
Thomas  Savery  built  the  first  steam 
engine.  It  was  a  crude  thing,  judged 
by  modern  standards,  but  it  worked 
and   It  marked   the   birth   of  the   age 


of  power.  During  the  next  century 
improvements  were  made  by  others 
and  the  industrial  revolution  had 
started.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  those 
first  crude  engines  to  the  mighty 
turbo-generators  of  today  which  do 
the  work  of  billions  of  human  beings. 

Early  In  the  16th  century,  operators 
of  coal  mines  in  England  faced  the 
problem  of  getting  the  coal  from  the 
mines  over  rough  terrain  to  points 
where  It  was  to  be  used.  Wooden 
rails  were  laid  upon  which  cars  were 
drawn  by  horses.  These  were  later 
replaced  by  cast  iron,  then  wrought 
iron  and,  finally,  steel  rails.  In  1804, 
the  first  locomotive  was  built  by 
Richard  Trevithick  and,  in   1814,  It  was 


1698 — Steam  engine  developed  by 
Thomas  Savery. 


1769 — James  Watt's  sfeam  engine. 

Improved  by  George  Stevenson.  In 
1829,  a  16-mile  railroad  was  built  from 
Honesdale  to  Carbondale,  Pennsylva- 
nia. An  English-built  steam  locomotive 
was  used,  as  America  had  no  facilities 
for  manufacturing  locomotives  at  that 
time.  The  railroad  had  been  born! 
Again,  it  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  puny 
iron  horses  of  Trevithick  and  Stevenson 
to  the  modern  Diesel-powered  giants 
that  roar  across  the  Continent  at  over 
100  miles  an  hour. 
And  so,  we  can  trace  the  develop- 


ment of  all  the  great  industries  of 
America.  They  have  been  made  possi- 
ble through  the  use  of  power-driven 
machinery.  The  automobile,  the  air- 
plane, textiles,  steel,  coal  mining,  rub- 
ber, petroleum  and  all  other  industries 
in  America  today  have  achieved  their 
unparalleled  productive  capacity,  not 
through  the  human  toil  and  hand-tool 
methods  of  yesterday,  but  through  the 
use  of  modern  technology. 


/wP^ 


1848 — Corliss  steam  engine. 


But  what  effect  has  the  machine  had 
upon  our  social  structure?  We  see  on 
every  hand  the  physical  results  in 
terms  of  manufactured  goods,  modern 
conveniences  and  scientific  wonders, 
but  what  of  the  human  being?  Is  he 
healthier  and  happier?  Has  he  greater 
security?  Is  he  In  a  position  to  enjoy 
all  the  wonders  that  modern  science 
can  provide?  You  know  the  answer. 
For  a  very  small  minority,  yes.  For 
the  vast  majority,  no.  For  ten  long, 
dreary  years  before  war  broke  out, 
this  nation  was  sunk  In  the  depths  of 
despair  with  a  third  of  Its  population 
living  at  starvation  levels.  Most  of  the 
remaining  two-thirds  were  just  'get- 
ting by'  and  thankful  because  of  it. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  security 
for  anyone,  and  the  crash  of  1929 
proved  It  even  to  the  millionaire. 
What,  then,  is  the  matter?  We  know 
we  can  produce  more  than  enough  to 
provide  every  one  of  us  with  a  high 
standard  of  living.  Why  don't  we 
have  it?  The  war?  Oh,  no!  We  were 
in    a    position   to   produce    adequately 
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Baltimore  and  Ohio  horse-drawn  railroad  car  in  use  in    1829. 


Not  many  years  ago,  it  required 
two  crews  of  30  men  each  to  harvest 
a  tract  of  50  or  60  acres  in  a  day. 
But  today?  Well,  in  1944,  500  self- 
propelled  combines  harvested  over  a 
million  acres  of  grain,  setting  a  new 
harvest  record.  Today,  the  ground  is 
prepared,  the  seeds  planted,  the  crops 
cultivated  and  finally  harvested  by 
machinery.  Such  crops  as  corn,  beets, 
potatoes,  even  cotton,  are  now  har- 
vested by  automatic  machinery,  with 
especially  dire  effects  on  the  hordes 
of  low-paid  workers  who  formerly  lab- 
ored in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  nation. 

All  the  industries  in  America  show 
the  same  trend — constantly  increasing 
production  with  fewer  workers  re- 
quired. And  yet  our  distributive  sys- 
tem demands  that  everybody  be 
steadily  employed  in  order  to  provide 


before   the   war,    but   we   were   in   the 
depths  of  a  depression  nevertheless. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  our 
modern  technology  and  perhaps  we 
can  better  understand  what  has  hap- 
pened. For  example,  in  a  certain  strip 
coal  mine  in  Ohio  a  giant  shovel  is 
used  which  is  capable  of  taking  35 
cubic  yards  of  dirt,  or  approximately 
521/2  tons,  at  one  bite.  Two  dipperfuls 
fill  a  regulation  railroad  coal  car  to 
overflowing.  It  could  excavate  the 
foundation  for  a  large  building  in  ten 
bites — in  about  15  minutes  time!  Do 
you  remember  when  many  of  us  were 
children,  thirty  or  more  years  ago,  we 
used  to  gather  'round  an  excavation 
job  and  watch  an  army  of  men  with 
picks  and  shovels  laboriously  digging 
up  dirt,  loading  it  into  wheelbarrows 
and  trundling  it  up  an  incline  to  be 
dumped  into  a  cart  and  later  hauled 
away?  Where  is  that  army  of  hand 
laborers  today?  It  has  been  wiped 
out  by  the  steam   shovel. 


This  early  train  was  an  improvement  over  the   horse-drawn  coach    (top)    but  a  far 
cry  from  the  modern  giant   (below).  — Santa   Fe   Railroad   photo. 


Modern  5400-hp.,    17-car  streamliner  that  races  across  the  Continent  at  speeds  up 
to   100  miles  per  hour.  — Union  Pacific  photo. 
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Through    dawn   to   dusk   toil   the   farmer    (left)    could    probably    plow    2    acres    in    a     14-hour    day.     In    contrast,    the 
3'/2-ton    plow    (right)    plows  an   acre   an   hour,    I '/j  f^et  deep. 


the  mass  purchasing  power  that  is 
necessary  if  our  physical  needs  are  to 
be  supplied.  Obviously,  with  produc- 
tion constantly  rising  and  employment 
steadily  falling,  any  method  of  dis- 
tribution dependent  on  mass  purchas- 
ing power,  which  only  full  employment 
can  provide,  must  eventually  collapse 
altogether.  Of  course,  we  are  talking 
of  'normal'  times,  of  peace  times. 

Peace  times?  Weil,  isn't  that  what 
we  are  all  looking  to?  Isn't  that  what 
500,  more  or  less,  agencies  and  organ- 
izations are  planning  for  right  now? 
Yes,  we  are  all  talking  about  'transition 
to  the  postwar  era.'  But  what  does  it 
mean?  What  part  is  technology  going 
to  play  in  that  transition  and  what 
effect  is  it  going  to  have  on  postwar 
employment? 

_Under  the  lash  of  Total  War,  Amer- 
ica has  installed  the  greatest  array  of 
technological  equipment  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  With  this  equipment  we 
have  achieved  a  production  record 
that  staggers  the  imagination.  We 
have  supplied  an  army  of  ten  million 
with  the  mountains  of  materials  re- 
quired by  modern,  technological  war. 
We  have  supplied  our  allies  with  food, 
clothing  and  the  machines  and  muni- 
tions of  war  which  they  were  unable 
to  produce  for  themselves  and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  maintained  a  very 
comfortable  standard  of  living  here  at 
home. 

Shortages  that  developed  were  not 


caused  by  our  Inability  to  produce  but 
because,  under  the  methods  of  busi- 
ness, it  was  not  profitable  to  produce 
and  distribute  them!  While  potatoes 
were  scarce  In  the  market  place,  they 
rotted  In  the  fields  or  were  ground  up 
for  hog  food;  while  eggs  were  limited 
to  a  half  dozen  per  customer,  they 
spoiled  in  government  warehouses; 
while  dairy  products  had  to  be  ra- 
tioned or  limited,  dairy  herds  were 
slaughtered.  This  was  all  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  profit  in  har- 
vesting potatoes,  releasing  the  eggs  or 
feeding  and  keeping  the  herds. 

While  America's  sons  are  dying 
overseas,  some  Americans  wax  fat  on 
war  profits  through  the  sale  of  war 
materials.  Millions  of  others  still  live 
at  a  bare  subsistence  level — $1,000  or 
less  per  year,  after  taxes  have  been 
paid.  We  are  achieving  victory,  not 
because  of  any  efficiency  In  our 
methods  on  the  home  front,  but  by 
the  overwhelming  power  of  America's 
technology,  her  abundance  of  natural 
resources  and  the  heroism  of  her  fight- 
ing men.  And  we  hope  against  hope 
that  this  synthetic  prosperity  will 
carry  over  Into  the  postwar  era. 

Let's  quit  kidding  ourselves.  Tech- 
nocracy serves  warning  on  America 
here  and  now  that  the  same  technol- 
ogy that  Is  bringing  us  victory  on  the 
battle  fields  of  World  War  II  will  just 
as  surely  bring  disaster  if  we  leave  It 
to  private  enterprise  to  direct  the  des- 


tiny of  America  when  the  day  of 
peace  arrives.  We  could  not  distribute 
the  production  of  1929  by  Price  Sys- 
tem methods.  How,  then,  can  we  ex- 
pect to  distribute  the  enormously  in- 
creased production  that  will  be  pos- 
sible in  1946,  '47  or  '48?  Any  think- 
ing American  must  be  compelled  to 
realize  the  utter  futility  of  attempting 
such   an   impossibility. 

Technocracy  long  ago  prepared  the 
design  of  social  operation  demanded 
by  the  technology  of  America.  It  Is 
ready  for  use  whenever  a  sufficient 
number  of  Americans  organize  and  de- 
mand its  Installation.  It  will  not  be 
installed  by  the  business  and  political 
leadership  of  America,  because  such  a 
design  would  not  be  In  accord  with 
the  fascist  pattern  of  big  business.  If 
the  giant  corporations  that  control  the 
Industrial  life  of  this  nation  have  their 
way,  our  huge  war  plants,  built  at  a 
cost  of  some  $25  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  will  be  sold  at  a  frac- 
tion of  their  cost,  and  then  dismantled. 
It  is  the  only  way  of  preventing  that 
abundance  which  Is  so  disastrous  to 
the  operation  of  a  Price  System. 

Now,  if  abundance  cannot  be  dis- 
tributed by  our  present  profit-for-a- 
price  method,  then  It  Is  obvious  that  if 
it  Is  to  be  distributed.  It  must  be  done 
without  price  and  profit.  This  Is  the 
essence  of  Technocracy's  design — the 
production    and    distribution,    without 
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When   the    mechanical    harvester    moved    info  America's   sugar    beet   fields,    the    back-breaking    jobs    performed    by 
the   laborer,   right,   were  relegated   to  the   past. 


price,  of  the  abundance  made  possible 
by  our  natural  resources  and  produc- 
tive equipnnent.  This  scientific  design 
will  prevent  the  introduction  of  fascism 
on  this  Continent.  It  will  provide  every 
citizen  with  the  high  standard  of  living 
that  is  our  birthright  and   a   heritage 


of  abundance  and  security  to  be 
handed  on  to  our  children  in  place  of 
the  load  of  debt  that  is  in  prospect 
for  them  now. 

Technocracy  also  provides,  through 
its  program  of  Total  Conscription,  the 
device    by   which    we    can    easily    and 


FRONT  COVER:  The  dipper  on  the  giant  1600-ton  power  shovel  can  house  a 
Chevrolet  truck  with  room  to  spare. 

BELOW:  The  power  required  to  operate  this  huge  shovel  would  serve  all  the  power 
needs  of  a  community  of  3000  people.  It  required  50  railroad  cars  to  transport 
this  mammoth  piece  of  technological  equipment.  If  placed  in  the  middle  of  a 
regulation  city  block,  it  could  reach  over  into  the  next  block  and  pile  dirt  on  top 
of  a  7-story  building.  — ^The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company  photos. 
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safely  effect  the  transition  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  program,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  would  conscript  into  the  na- 
tional service  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries all  resources  of  men,  machines, 
materiel  and  money,  placing  every 
citizen  on  the  same  basis  as  those 
already  conscripted  into  the  Armed 
Forces,  with  the  same  standards  of 
food,  clothing,  housing,  medical  atten- 
tion and  education,  plus  the  same  rates 
of  pay  for  comparable  services  or  re- 
sponsibility. The  entire  financial  struc- 
ture would  be  frozen  and  payments  of 
all  kinds  would  be  suspended,  together 
with  all  business  operations  for  the  life 
o^  the  program — the  duration  of  the 
war  and  six  months  thereafter. 

We  would  then  be  free  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  our  technology 
to  win  the  war  as  soon  as  possible. 
America  has  the  opportunity,  through 
the  full  use  of  her  technology,  to  guar- 
antee the  peace  for  which  we  will  have 
paid  so  great  a  price.  We  can  build 
a  new  American  and  then,  with  our 
own  internal  problems  solved,  we  can 
be  a  potent  example  for  building  a 
peaceful  world  tomorrow.  Your  apathy 
now  will  permit  the  further  growth  of 
American  fascism  and  make  another 
war  inevitable.  Your  action  now  will 
Insure  security,  abundance  and  peace. 
It's  up  to  you!  Investigate  Technocracy 
now! 

■ — Leslie  Bounds. 
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News  Items  of  Significance  Compiled  by  Roy  Gilbert, 

Quoted   from   the    Nation's    Press  Research  Deparfment,  The  TECHNOCRAT 

"Unemployment  psychology  is  gripping  Detroit  and  some  West  Coast 
aviation  centers.   The  announcement  that  Liberator  production  would 
stop  this  summer  at  Willow  Run  was  enough  to  start  workers  looking 
for  jobs  in  the  Detroit  area.   The  same  thing  is  happening  on  the 
West  Coast. 

"Real  unemployment  has  not  yet  developed.   There  are  still  more 
jobs  overall  than  there  are  men  to  fill  them,  even  in  the  leading 
plane-producing  areas.   But  nobody  doubts  that  reconversion  unemploy- 
ment will  become  intense  and  painful  in  all  industrial  cities." 

— Newsweek,  May  7,  1945. 

•  •   • 

"Manpower  controls  will  -also  go  by  the  board  as  the  labor  pool 
fills  up.  Within  30  days  Manpower  Boss  Paul  V.  McNutt  tentatively 
plans  to  suspend  most  of  his  job  controls.   WPB  estimates  that  within 
six  months  1,500,000  men  will  be  released  from  war  plants,  plus  a  net 
gain  of  500,000  from  military  releases." 

— Time,  May  14,  1945. 

•  •   • 

"The  trend  of  aircraft  cutbacks  will  be  to  further  emphasize  super- 
bomber,  long  range  fighter,  and  jet  and  rocket  fighter  production, 
with  the  elimination  of  several  models  now  in  'limited  produption' 
imminent.   Production  schedule  on  the  P-80  is  described  as  'unprece- 
dented. ' 

"Much  of  Detroit's  aircraft  effort  will  be  cut  to  permit  the  auto- 
mobile industry  to  get  away  to  as  fast  a  start  as  possible. 

"Official  estimates  show  that  with  aircraft  and  shipbuilding  com- 
bined, 100,000  West  Coast  workers  will  be  laid  off  within  the  next 
90  days.   Peak  employment  in  these  two  industries  was  approximately 
860,000  in  the  West." 

— Iron  Age,  April  26,  1945. 

•  •   • 

"From  worry  over  a  nationwide  manpower  shortage,  the  WPB  turned 
immediately  to  problems  of  local  unemployment.   The  Ford  Motor  Co., 
for  example,  began  to  lay  off  5,000  workers  a  week  at  the  Willow  Run 
bomber  plant  near  Detroit.   Looking  toward  the  scheduled  end  of  its 
Liberator  production  in  August,  Ford  posted  notices  that  a  40-hour  work 
week  would  replace  the  48-hour  week  and  that  the  plant  would  operate 
one  8-hour  shift  five  days  a  week,  instead  of  two  nine-hour  shifts. 

"On  the  West  Coast,  aircraft  and  shipyard  managers  hoped  the  'quit 
rate'  would  postpone  unemployment  problems.   In  the  next  90  days. 
Pacific  Coast  war  plants  will  lay  off  about  100,000  workers,  but  man- 
power officials  claim  that  75,000  of  these  could  find  other  jobs  in 
five  Far  Western  states  and  Alaska." 

— Newsweek,  May  7,  1945. 

•  •   • 

"Willow  Run  will  wind  up  its  B-24  production  by  stages,  to  be 
completed  by  August.   Layoff  of  21,000  men  there  will  also  involve 
9,000  others  at  River  Rouge,  Lincoln,  and  Highland  Park  Ford  plants." 

—  Iron  Age,  April  26,  1945. 
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"...The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the  Mexican  treaty  and 
voted  ratification  on  Wednesday  [April  18.]  The  proposal  had  been 
earnestly  debated  for  several  weeks. 

"Under  its  provisions,  Mexico  is  given  1,500,000  acre-feet  of  water 
annually  from  the  Colorado  river — enough  to  irrigate  a  principality. 
With  it  Mexican  land  now  worth  only  10  cents  an  acre  can  be  made  to 
'bloom  as  the  rose'  and  increase  in  value  to  $100  an  acre  or  upwards. 
As  somebody  has  said,  'nations  have  gone  to  war  for  a  lesser  prize.' 
-  "Opposing  Senators. . .insisted  all  along  that  there  was  a  'Sene- 
gambian  in  the  woodpile' — that  the  real  object  of  the  treaty  was  the 
enrichment  of  speculators  who  had  bought  up  large  areas  of  arid  land 
in  Mexico  and  will  make  a  'killing'  when  it  is  supplied  with  water." 

—Labor,  April  21,  1945. 


"The  San  Francisco  conference  is  as  important  as  Versailles  or  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.   But  one's  first  impression  of  it  is  how  mediocre 
is  its  leadership.   The  second  is  how  little  the  cast  of  characters 
has  changed  since  Geneva.   To  be  quite  frank  about  it,  the  conference, 
for  all  its  glamour,  is  a  meeting  of  pretty  much  those  same  old  codgers 
to  whose  fumbling  we  owe  World  War  II.   They  are  still  dishing  out 
the  same  old  platitudes  and  thinking  in  the  same  old  terms.  And  so, 
I  suspect,  are  many  of  the  people  they  represent.,.. 

"The  basic  idea  at  San  Francisco  is  that  the  big  powers  must  stick 
together  to  maintain  the  peace;  this  was  Metternich's  idea  in  1815; 
it  is  the  kindergarten  stage  in  education  toward  world  security.   The 
problem  is  how  to  keep  the  big  powers  together  ;  it  is  the  problem  that 
these  same  men — the  Halifaxes,  the  Edens,  the  Paul-Boncours,  the  Van 
Pleffenses — failed  to  solve  at  Geneva.   Given  the  same  men,  the  same 
parties,  the  same  social  systems,  can  one  expect  a  different  result?" 

~I.  F.  Stone  in  The  Nation,  May  5,  1945. 


"Press  and  radio  correspondents  at  the  San  Francisco  conference 
outnumber  delegates  6  to  1." 

— The  Progressive,  May  7,  1945. 


"After  listening  for  several  weeks  to  stories  of  food  shortages  it 
came  as  something  of  a  shock  to  members  of  a  Senate  committee  investi- 
gating the  problem  to  learn  that  10  million  bushels  of  apples  from 
last  year's  harvest  cannot  find  a  market  and  will  have  to  be  dumped. 

"Apple  growers  from  three  Eastern  states  blamed  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.   They  said  that  prices  had  been  placed  so  high  that 
consumers  simply  would  not  pay  them...." 

— Labor,  May  5,  1945. 

•  •   • 

"Increased  contracts  from  Canadian  aluminum  plants  are  being  inter- 
preted in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  reflecting  official  Washington 
feeling  that  the  DPC  western  plants  are  doomed." 

— Iron  Age,  April  26,  1945. 

•  •   • 

"Sen.  George  Aiken,  Vermont  Republican  who  has  been  leading  the 
fight  in  Congress  for  legislation  authorizing  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
charged  that  the  project  is  being  blocked  by  'not  more  than  1,000 
people  in  the  whole  country.'   Identifying  the  1,000  as  executives 
and  stockholders  of  private  utility  companies,  Aiken  declared  that 
they  are  'more  interested  in  making  profits  for  themselves  than  they 
are  in  helping  the  welfare  of  136,000,000  people.'" 

— The  Progressive,  April  30,  1945. 
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"The  country  heard  some  blunt  talk  recently  from  Maury  Maverick, 
Chairman  and  General  Manager  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation, 
that  should  not  go  unheeded.  Unless  small  business  flourishes  in  the 
postwar  era,  he  said  in  a  Chicago  speech,  full  employment,  full  pro- 
duction, and  real  free  enterprise  will  be  lost. 

"Big  business  cannot  meet  the  problems  of  readjustment  alone," 
Maverick  warned,  pointing  out  that  the  war  thus  far  has  cost  this 
nation  a  'half  million'  small  concerns.  Unless  we  get  them  back  and 
with  them  another  half  million  we  cannot  expect  a  'vigorous,  expand- 
ing business  economy, '  he  declared. 

"...of  the  3,317,000  small  business  firms  in  the  United  States  in 
1939  almost  half  a  million,  Maverick  pointed  out,  have  closed  shop. 
What  this  means  in  terms  of  future  employment  stability  can  be  easily 
seen  when  it  is  considered  that  28,464,000  people  made  a  living  or 
found  employment  in  those  firms  in  1939." 

— The  Progressive,  May  7,  1945, 
•   •   • 

"The  House  also  passed  by  a  vote  of  110  to  0  a  bill  to  permit 
veterans  of  World  War  II  to  obtain  free  peddlers'  licenses  in  Ohio." 

— From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  in 
The  New  Republic,  April  30,  1945. 


"Any  ambitious  manufacturer  who  can  use  5,052,177  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
Space  and  does  not  mind  operating  an  unhandily  located  plant  should 
apply  to  the  Defense  Plant  Corp.   The  chances  are  that  DPC  will  be 
glad  to  sell  its  |100-million  plant  at  Willow  Run,  Mich.,  at  a  knock- 
down price. 

"The  plant,  where  more  than  8,000  Liberator  B-24s  have  been  built, 
became  a  for-sale-or-lease  item  last  week  when  Henry  Ford  2nd  announced 
that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  no  postwar  use  for  the  1,576-acre  factory. 
But  young  Mr.  Ford  justified  Willow  Run's  construction  in  1941.   Said 
he:  'The  plant  is  as  expendable  as  a  battleship — and  no  more  expensive 
either.'" 

— Time,  May  14,  1945. 

•  •   • 

"V-E  Day  won't  make  much  difference  to  the  Treasury  or  to  its 
methods  of  operation.   Contract  termination  payments,  demobolization 
pay,  the  expenses  of  redeploying  forces  will  keep  government  expendi- 
tures high  through  most  of  the  period  of  one-front  war.   The  Treasury 
will  continue  to  borrow,  though  possibly  on  a  smaller  scale. 

"Nor  will  victory  over  Japan  end  the  government's  tight  control 
of  the  money  market.   By  that  time,  the  public  debt  probably  will  be 
somewhere  between  $300,000,000,000  and  $350,000,000,000.   Interest 
charges  will  run  better  than  $6,000,000,000  a  year.   Since  much  of 
the  Treasury's  borrowing  has  been  short-term,  there  will  be  a  constant 
stream  of  issues  reaching  maturity.   In  this  situation,  the  government 
will  have  to  continue  to  dominate  the  market,  although  officials 
haven't  yet  committed  themselves  in  any  formal  statements  on  the 
subject. 

"This  means  that  the  country's  banking  and  credit  system  will 
operate  under  strict  federal  control  for  many  years  after  the  war, 
probably  permanently. " 

— Business  Week,  May  5,  1945. 

•  •   • 

"Bethlehem  Steel  reported  last  week  that  its  profits  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  had  exceeded  last  year's  by  26  per  cent.  The 
increase  was  in  net  profits." 

— The  Progressive,  May  7,  1945. 
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"It's  pretty  hard  to  figure  this  one  out. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  predicts  that  when  the  army  stops 
buying  wool  the  surplus  of  domestic  fleece  will  pile  up  to  formidable 
proportions.   The  present  stockpile  is  already  more  than  a  year's 
supply. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  War  Production  Board  has  opened  the  doors 
for  the  importation  of  wool  from  Argentina. 

"One  explanation  suggested  is  that  the  administration  is  'butter- 
ing' Argentina  for  falling  into  line  with  other  American  nations  and 
assuming  the  role  of  a  'good  neighbor.'" 

— Labor,  May  5,  1945. 


"Six  great  corporations  are  now  supplying  forty  per  cent,  and  one 
hundred  are  supplying  the  government  with  eighty  per  cent  of  our  war 
materials,  and  these  corporations  will  probably  produce  the  same  pro- 
portion of  civilian  goods  after  the  war.   It  is  alSo  well-known  that 
two  hundred  corporations  are  owned  or  controlled  by  a  few  wealthy 
families  who  own  or  control  about  all  the  wealth  in  the  country  that 
is  worth  owning,  including  newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio  stations; 
they  also  own  or  control  almost  all  of  the  jobs  in  the  country. 
There  are  sixty-odd  million  men  and  women  in  this  country  who  must 
have  jobs  with  the  accompanying  wages  if  they  are  to  live.   The 
experience  of  the  lean  and  hungry  years  of  the  1930 's  demonstrated 
that  these  corporations  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  furnish  jobs  for 
all,  and  starvation  and  revolt  were  only  averted  by  government  inter- 
ference.  The  problem  was  solved  or,  perhaps,  postponed  by  our  going 
to  war. 

"History  abounds  with  instances  where  the  hungry  masses  revolted 
and  destroyed  or  confiscated  the  property  of  the  wealthy.   The  fear 
that  history  may  repeat  itself  in  this  respect,  hangs  like  a  pall 
over  the  head  of  every  wealthy  person  in  the  world,  and  every  method 
that  human  ingenuity  can  devise  has  been  used  and  is  now  being  used  to 
avert  such  a  calamity.   Sixty-odd  million  men  and  women  who,  with  their 
dependents,  represent  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  entire  population, 
will  demand  jobs  after  the  war.   In  the  light  of  history,  what  may 
happen?" 

— From  Postwar  Problems  Club  Bulletin, 
in  Simplified  Economics,  May,  1945." 


"Dr.  F.  C.  Lendrum,  assistant  professor. at  the  University  of 
Illinois  medical  school,  charged  last  week  that  there  is  too  much 
temptation  under  present  methods  of  medical  practice  for  surgeons  to 
perform  operations  just  for  the  sake  of  the  large  fee  involved.   'A 
doctor  can  collect  $500  for  operating  and  only  |25  for  discovering 
there  is  no  need  for  an  operation,'  he  said." 

— The  Progressive,  April  30,  1945. 


"Marine  Lt.  John  McHenry  of  Philadelphia  was  standing  on  the 
[Okinawa]  beach  watching  as  American  planes  were  strafing  the  Japanese 
with  rocket  and  machine-gun  fire  and  artillery  was  spewing  steel  care- 
lessly into  the  enemy  lines. 

"'Taxes,  taxes,  taxes,'  he  moaned,  'we'll  never  in  the  world  pay 
for  all  this.'" 

— Los  Angeles  Times,  May  6,  1945. 
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GOVERNMENT  BY  SKILL 


Only  FunetDonesB  Control  Can  Handle  Social  Problems  Brought 
on    by    Tremendous    Changes    in    Our    Productive    Capacity 


T 


HE  work  of  this  Continent  falls 
into  several  classifications,  and  the 
more  general  of  these  are  as  fol- 
lows: (I)  Unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
labor;  (2)  Skilled  work;  (3)  Expression; 
(4)  Research  and  invention;  (5)  Coordi- 
nation; (6)  Social  control;  and  (7)  Inter- 
ference. Let  us  analyze  each  of  these 
groups  a  little  further. 

Unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  con- 
sists mainly  of  repetitious  operations, 
involving  some  degree  of  training  and 
muscular  coordination,  but  with  a  mini- 
mum of  decision  and  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  worker.  The  pick-and- 
shovel  man,  the  scrubwoman,  the  small 
farmer,  the  stenographer,  the  clerk, 
the  housewife  and  the  deliveryman 
are  examples  of  workers  in  this  cate- 
gory. Their  work  is  largely  toilsome, 
tending  to  be  monotonous  and  tiring. 
This  Is  the  form  of  work  that  en- 
slaves the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
in  any  low-energy  society.  This  is  the 
type  of  work  that  yields  readily  to 
automatic  technological  processes,  and 
is  the  kind  that  Is  done  by  machines 
and  not  by  men  and  women  In  a 
technological  society.  Thousands  of 
examples  could  be  mentioned  of  human 
displacement  by  machines  In  modern 
America;  and  the  displacement  trend 
is  accelerating.  A  social  order  de- 
signed to  reduce  human  toil  to  a 
minimum  would  find  little  need  for  the 
human  machine  in  Its  routine  function- 
ing. 

SKILLED  GROUPS 

Skilled  work  is  of  a  different  sort. 
Here  the  worker  requires  a  high  de- 
gree of  training  and  precision  In  the 
development  of  his  abilities.  In  this 
group  we  find  the  surgeon,  the  me- 
chanical technician,  the  dietician,  the 
best  of  our  educators,  draftsmen  and 
surveyors.  This  work  Is  usually  very 
specialized,  calling  for  advanced 
knowledge  and  skill  within  a  limited 
field  of  endeavor,  and  Is  suitable  only 


to  those  of  superior  intelligence  and 
ability.  While  much  of  this  work  may 
be  facilitated  by  technological  devices 
and  techniques,  seldom  is  the  man  fully 
displaced.  He  is  needed  to  supervise 
the  technology  and  keep  it  functioning. 
Much  of  this  work  is  not  strictly  repe- 
titious, and  some  judgment  and  de- 
cision as  well  as  skill  Is  required. 

Those  who  work  at  expression  and 
entertainment  make  life  more  pleasant 
and  satisfying,  but  do  not  contribute 
directly  to  a  higher  physical  standard 
of  living.  Here  we  find  the  actors, 
dancers  and  musicians;  the  poets,  ar- 
tists and  writers;  the  philosophers, 
ministers  and  orators.  They  deal  with 
expressing  themselves  —  physically, 
emotionally  and  intellectually  ■ —  and 
in  doing  so,  often  make  life  more  live- 
able for  others. 

While  these  workers  are  highly  de- 
sirable In  any  society,  they  are  not 
the  ones  who  advance  civilization  and 
provide  Its  physical  needs.  Indirectly, 
they  may  contribute  to  morale  and 
tranquility.  When  this  group  Is  In  tune 
with  the  physical  facts.  It  becomes  the 
'spirit'  of  the  society.  When  It  is  out 
of  tune  with  the  facts,  it  becomes  an 
interference. 

Research  and  invention  Is  the  work 
of  the  scientist  and  technologist.  It 
deals  with  the  discovery  of  facts  and 
principles  in  nature  and  the  application 
of  this  knowledge  to  human  use.  Here 
Is  where  the  discoveries  and  advance- 
ment in  knowledge  take  place.  These 
workers  are  the  mid-wives  of  civiliza- 
tion, bringing  to  light  and  life  that 
which  Is  new.  The  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists are  at  the  apex  of  the 
functional  order,  and  a  higher  author- 
ity than  they  does  not  exist. 

The  coordinators  are  those  persons 
who  supervise  the  functions  of  groups 
of  workers  and  synchronize  and  inte- 
grate their  endeavors.  They  harmonize 
the  work  of  men  and  machines.  These 
are  the  functional  managers  and  direc- 
tors— a  very  Important  assignment  in  a 


high-energy  society.  They  must  under- 
stand the  job  and  the  people  they 
work  with;  they  must  make  correct 
decisions. 

Then  we  have  the  group  of  workers 
whose  function  Is  Interference.  As  the 
name  Implies,  they  interfere  with 
things  being  done.  In  this  group 
comes  the  businessman,  who  Interferes 
with  distribution  by  placing  a  toll 
charge  on  that  function,  and  withhold- 
ing distribution  to  those  who  cannot 
pay  the  toll.  Here,  also.  Is  the  finan- 
cier, who  permits  only  those  projects 
to  be  carried  out  which  he  'feels'  will 
yield  him  a  profit.  Here  Is  the  politi- 
cian, who  curbs  living  and  function  in 
order  to  maintain  scarcity  and  arbi- 
trary political  power. 

Here,  too,  are  the  educational  ad- 
ministrators, who  must  play  ball  with 
the  alumni,  the  'boys  downtown,'  and 
the  state  legislature  in  order  to  get 
their  Institutions  financed.  And  here 
are  the  property-owners,  who  use  their 
rights  of  ownership  to  restrict  use. 
And,  of  course,  in  this  group  would 
come  the  advertisers,  the  lawyers,  the 
accountants,  and  all  others  who  con- 
tribute to  the  process  of  Interference. 
In  fact,  nearly  all  of  us  fit  into  this 
group  In  one  or  more  phases  of  our 
social  relationships. 

Aside  from  these  legitimate  crimi- 
nals In  the  society,  there  are  the  Illegi- 
timate variety,  who  while  working  more 
or  less  in  cahoots  with  the  legitimates 
are  kept  on  the  black  list  to  serve  as 
scape-goats  when  public  resentment 
gets  troublesome. 

SOCIAL  CONTROL 

Social  control  is  that  function  which 
maintains  order  and  tranquility  In  the 
society.  When  this  control  is  based  on 
politics,  it  takes  on  the  nature  of  regi- 
mentation and  authoritarian  dictator- 
ship. It  is  then  an  interference  control, 
rather  than  a  functional  control.  'But,' 
say  the  status-quoers,   when  it  is  sug- 
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gested  that  the  interference  be  abol- 
ished, 'we  need  to  have  sonne  kind  of 
government,'  and  having  said  that, 
they  settle  back  into  intellectual 
lethargy,  content  that  they  have  stalled 
progress  once  nnore.  Politics,  however, 
is  a  negative  and  not  a  positive  form 
of  control. 

FUNCTIONAL  CONTROL 

There  is  another  kind  of  control  that 
is  not  political  at  all.  We  see  it  all 
about  us,  so  it  need  not  be  strange  to 
us;  yet,  some  of  us  do  not  realize  that 
It  exists.  In  industry,  on  construction 
jobs,  in  transportation  and  In  com- 
munication, we  observe  it  at  work. 
That  the  workers  In  these  functions 
cooperate  to  get  the  job  done,  indi- 
cates that  the  control  method  is  effec- 
tive. The  coordinators  synchronize  and 
Integrate  the  functions  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  results. 

The  coordinator  is  selected  and  kept 
on  the  job  because  he  has  the  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  get  the  work 
done.  (When  the  interference  faction 
puts  someone  in  a  coordinator's  post 
on  some  other  basis,  as  it  occasionally 
does,  the  appointee  must  also  have 
the  knowledge  and  ability  for  the  job, 
or  he  does  not  stay  on  the  job  long,  or 
the  function  deteriorates.)  The  con- 
ductor of  an  orchestra  performs  in  a 
similar  capacity.  He  directs  the  play- 
ing of  the  musicians,  and  they  respond 
to  his  direction. 

People  can  and  do  work  together  in 
harmony  when  strictly  functional  con- 
siderations are  involved.  Dissatisfaction 
usually  comes  from  arbitrary  Intrusions 
or  restrictions.  For  example.  In  the 
field  of  education,  one's  advancement 
Is  not  made  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  experience  so  much  as  upon  how 
well  the  administrators  like  the  person. 
People  can  also  live  together  in  har- 
mony, when  a  wholesome  basis  of 
relationship  exists.  But,  when  a  com- 
petitive struggle  for  survival  demands 
that  people  maintain  vigilance  against 
each  other  and  that  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  each  other's  misfortunes, 
and  when  arbitrary  rather  than  objec- 
tive factors  serve  to  determine  social 
prestige,  people  are  not  likely  to 
observe  the  policy  of  'live  and  let  live.' 
They  would  soon  get  trampled  under 
if  they  did. 

Social  friction,  in  the  form  of  dis- 
putes between  individuals  and  between 


minority  groups.  Is  largely  a  product 
of  this  struggle  for  survival.  Conse- 
quently, much  of  our  social  control  is 
concerned  with  determining  the  rules 
under  which  this  struggle  shall  proceed, 
and  with  which  it  shall  be  refereed.  A 
functional  social  control  would  first 
seek  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  con- 
flict; after  which,  its  job  would  diminish 
in  size  to  a  small  fraction  of  its  pres- 
ent magnitude. 

In  pre-technologlcal  societies,  the 
principal  category  of  work  was  that  of 
unskilled  labor,  much  of  which  was 
done  by  women,  children  and  slaves. 
Most  of  the  work  processes  were  crude 
and  had  a  wide  tolerance  of  error. 
The  principal  energy  used  was  muscle 
energy;  the  work  was,  therefore,  slow 
and  tedious.  Skilled  work  was  scarce 
and  consisted  mainly  of  skill  In  fighting 
and  hunting,  and  in  a  few  of  the  more 
advanced  handicrafts.  While  this 
skilled  work  was  above  the  average  in 
the  amount  of  ability  and  training 
required,  It  did  not  demand  the  preci- 
sion skill  needed  In  many  of  our  func- 
tions today. 

During  this  time,  research  and 
invention  were  practically  non-existent 
as  recognized  functions.  Discoveries 
and  inventions  were  accidental  and  In- 
frequent. Social  change  was  slow,  and 
scarcely  noticeable  during  a  lifetime. 

Since  most  of  the  functions  were  of 
a  low  order  of  magnitude,  and  were 
performed  according  to  well-estab- 
lished formulae,  little  coordination  was 
needed  for  most  of  the  routine  work. 
The  demand  for  coordination  was 
more  or  less  spasmodic,  and  entered 
Into  such  group  enterprises  as  war, 
organized  hunts,  migration  and  the 
larger  construction  jobs,  such  as  the 
building  of  houses,  ships,  bridges,  etc. 
Social  control  was  largely  authoritarian 
and  traditional  in  nature,  and  entered 
into  nearly  all  phases  of  life.  Little  of 
it  was  based  on  function  or  need;  but 
much  of  it  was  arbitrary  and  In  the 
form  of  restrictive  taboos. 

Interference  played  a  prominent  role 
In  early  societies.  Most  of  the  social 
control  was  of  this  sort,  as  just  indi- 
cated. Priestcraft  promoted  supersti- 
tions and  rituals,  which  often  inter- 
fered with  function  and  joy  of  living. 
Commercialism  and  gambling  resulted 
In  much  maldistribution  of  the  needs 
of  life,  with  slavery  or  virtual  slavery 
one  of  the  common  results. 

The  way  of  life  of  early  man  was 
difficult   because   of  the   toll    required 


to  obtain  the  needs  of  life.  But  man 
himself,  through  restriction  controls 
and  arbitrary  Interferences,  added 
Immeasurably  to  his  own  difficulty  and 
misery. 

Today,  our  technological  advance 
has  brought  within  the  range  of  prob- 
ability a  new  form  of  society  that 
would  emphasize  function  and  joy  of 
living.  This  new  society  would  exhibit 
many  significant  changes  in  the  mode 
and  character  of  its  work  from  the  so- 
ciety of  today.  Let  us  project  the 
present  trends  Into  the  future  and  see 
what  some  of  these  changes  would  be: 

In  the  first  place,  unskilled  labor 
would  practically  vanish,  as  machines 
were  developed  to  perform  the  routine 
tasks,  as  well  as  many  of  the  more 
skilled  types  of  work.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  workers,  whose  earlier  qualifi- 
cations consisted  mainly  of  strong 
arms,  legs  and  backs  would  be  dls- 
employed  from  their  old  jobs.  Would 
these  people  be  rendered  idle  and 
reduced  to  mere  subsistence,  as  on 
WPA?    Not  In  a  functional  society! 

Two  trends  would  converge  to  place 
these  people  in  useful  occupations: 
The  people  would  be  trained  for  spe- 
cialized work  within  the  limits  of  their 
ability.  Machines  would  be  simplified 
in  their  control  requirements,  so  that 
almost  anyone  could  operate  them. 
Even  now,  almost  anyone  can  learn  to 
drive  a  truck  or  a  tractor;  but  these 
can  be  still  more  simplified.  Since 
machines  will  do  the  bulk  of  the  work, 
there  will  not  be  enough  room  for  all 
the  men  on  the  job,  so  the  hours  of 
employment  will  have  to  be  drastically 
reduced. 

RECOGNITION  OF  ABILITY 

Skilled  work  will  assume  a  higher  im- 
portance as  the  society  becomes  more 
mechanized.  Ability  will  be  more 
promptly  recognized  and  used  than  it 
Is  today,  and  this  will  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  function  and  not  upon  the 
basis  of  arbitrary  considerations,  such 
as  philosophical  beliefs,  social  graces, 
political  affiliation,  morals  or  race. 
Skilled  functional  technicians  will  look 
after  the  production  and  distribution, 
the  transportation  and  communication, 
the  health  and  recreation,  and  all  the 
other  duplicable  functions  of  the 
Area. 

As  for  expression,  there  will  be 
changes  there  too,   an   indirect  result 
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of  technology.  More  people  will  be- 
come interested  in  expressing  them- 
selves, once  the  Interferences  are 
removed,  and  once  commercialism  Is 
no  longer  there  to  promote  mass 
audiences  to  view  the  exhibitions  of 
others.  More  people  will  be  artists  in 
their  own  right — perhaps,  not  polished 
artists,  but  at  least  accomplished 
enough  to  amuse  and  amaze  them- 
selves. There  will  be  more  direct  and 
less  vicarious  experience. 

Science  and  technology  will  call  into 
function  those  who  can  qualify,  as  the 
demand  for  more  facts  and  better 
ways  of  doing  things  increases  follow- 
ing the  removal  of  the  interferences. 
Research  and  invention  will  be  coordi- 
nated as  part  of  a  Continental  pro- 
gram, and  not  be  the  haphazard, 
disconnected,  competitive  anarchy 
that  it  is  today,  where  discoveries  are 
made  and  patented  as  much  for  the 
purpose  of  withholding  them  from  use 
as  for  the  purpose  of  using  them. 

Coordination  will  be  done  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  functions 
concerned,  because  of  having  worked 
up  through  those  functions  from  the 
bottom.  For  example,  the  person  or 
staff  in  charge  of  railroad  maintenance 
will  be  one  whose  previous  experience 
has  been  In  that  function,  and  whose 
knowledge  and  ability  Is  such  as  to  re- 
sult in  advancement  to  a  place  of 
higher  responsibility. 

Social  control  will  be  positive,  rather 
than  restrictive.  A  positive  educa- 
tional program  will  condition  the  peo- 
ple for  life  on  this  Continent,  and  will 
discipline  them  for  that  behavior  which 
is  best  for  their  own  welfare  and  that 
of  the  society.  Arbitrary  regulation 
and  social  regimentation  will  fade  out. 
An  efficient  health  program  will  elimi- 
nate or  at  least  detect  the  physical 
and  mental  traits  and  tendencies  that 
might  lead  to  anti-social  behavior. 
These  ailments  can  then  be  cured  or 
guarded  against  before  they  become 
active. 

Since  there  will  be  a  minimum  of 
Inconsistencies  in  the  social  order,  and 
since  each  individual  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  favorable  adjust- 
ment in  the  society,  there  will  be  very 
little  friction  between  individuals  and 
groups.  The  social  control  will  not  be 
confronted  with  the  present  multi- 
tudinous problems  of  maladjustment — 
economic,  social  and  racial. 

As  for  interference,  that  type  of 
work  will   be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 


Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  society  without 
taxes,  without  debts,  without  politics, 
without  litigation,  without  property 
ownership  restrictions,  and  without 
moralistic  taboos.  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
a  society  wherein  the  way  of  life  for 
the  individual  is  made  easy.  Instead 
of  being  made  difficult;  where  a  person 
Is  recognized  for  what  he  is  and  does, 
rather  than  for  what  he  owns  or  for 
whom  he  knows.  Imagine  having  secu- 
rity for  life,  having  an  abundance  of 
time  to  do  things  of  your  own  choos- 
ing, and  having  freedom  from  arbi- 
trary regulation. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  such  a  change. 
It  is  too  hard  for  most  people;  they 
cannot  envision  life  that  Is  not  stated 
in  terms  of  Price  System-political- 
moralistic  concepts.  So  most  of  them 
merely  give  up  and  say,  'It  won't 
work.' 

But,  with  skill  at  the  controls  of  the 
social  mechanism,  anything  that  is 
physically  possible  can  be  made  to 
work.  Skill  maintains  the  functional 
phase  of  our  present  civilization,  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  interference 
placed  In  its  way.  Skill  Is  now  needed 
In  the  post  of  social  control.  In  other 
words,  we  need  a  government  of  skill. 

A  government  of  skill  is  not  just  a 
choice  for  Americans;  It  Is  a  must. 
With  the  acceleration  which  the  war 
has  given  to  our  physical  productive 
capacity,  we  can  no  longer  tolerate 
the  old  interference  controls.  They 
will  only  wreck  our  new  high-speed 
social  mechanism.  These  are  some  of 
the  major  social  problems  for  which 
the  interference  personnel  has  no  an- 
swer: Unemployment,  Over-production, 
Distribution,  Debt  and  Social  Discon- 
tent. For  these,  there  is  no  solution 
under  the  Price  System.  The  sooner 
enough  of  us  recognize  that,  the 
sooner  we  will  quit  doing  the  wrong 
things  and  start  doing  the  right  thing. 

Only  a  functional  control — a  gov- 
ernment of  skill — can  handle  the  prob- 
lem of  abundance;  for,  that  is  the 
problem  of  North  America — Abun- 
dance! We  can  destroy  It,  or  we  can 
distribute  It  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Continent.  Which  do  you  think  it  will 
be? 

— Wilton  Ivle. 

/      /      / 

"The  frontiers  are  not  east  or  west, 
north  or  south,  but  wherever  a  man 
fronts  a  fact." 

— Thoreau. 


Synthetic  Gasoline 

RESEARCH  chemists  have  come  up 
with  a  new  way  of  supplementing 
America's  dwindling  petroleum 
supply.  Excerpts  from  the  May  15  re- 
lease from  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  tell  the 
story: 

A  process  for  the  chemical  conver- 
sion of  such  agricultural  residues  as 
corncobs,  sugarcane  bagasse,  peanut 
shells,  flax  shives,  oat  hulls  and  cotton- 
seed hulls  and  burs  into  liquid  motor 
fuel  and  other  commercially  valuable 
products  Is  moving  into  the  semi-works 
stage  of  experimentation  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Northern 
Regional  Research  Laboratory  at 
Peoria,   Illinois. 

Results  of  experimental  laboratory 
investigations  by  the  Department 
chemists  indicate  that  from  90  to  95 
gallons  of  liquid  motor  fuel  can  be 
obtained  from  a  ton  of  corcobs  or 
cottonseed  hulls  and  that  about  half  of 
this  Is  in  the  form  of  ethyl  alcohol.  A 
continuous  process  for  the  treatment 
(or  saccharlflcation)  of  corncobs  and 
cottonseed  hulls  has  been  worked  out 
by  Drs.  E.  C.  Lathrop  and  J.  W. 
Dunning  of  the  Peoria  Laboratory  and 
gave  such  promising  results  in  the  lab- 
oratory stage  that  the  work  Is  to  be 
enlarged  so  that  it  may  now  be 
evaluated  on  a  semi-commercial  scale. 
This  enlarged  program  calls  for  a  new 
building  with  modern  equipment  and 
a  staff  of  approximately  15  of  the  best 
scientists  obtainable.  .  .  . 

The  new  plant  Is  designed  to  produce 
approximately  2,000  pounds  of  dex- 
trose, 1 ,600  pounds  of  xylose,  1 ,000 
pounds  of  lignln,  and  200  pounds  of 
furfural  from  6,600  pounds  of  raw 
residue  in  an  eight-hour  operating 
period. 

Around  200  million  tons  of  farm 
wastes  are  produced  each  year.  Much 
of  this  Is  plowed  back  into  the  soil  to 
help  maintain  fertility  and  prevent 
erosten.  It  Is  estimated  that  some- 
thing like  100  million  tons  might  be 
available  for  use  in  this  new  process 
for  the  production  of  liquid  motor 
fuels.  Corncobs  will  be  the  first  of 
these  so-called  waste  materials  to  be 
tried  on  a  large  scale  In  the  new  semi- 
works  plant.  Research  on  the  other 
residues  will  be  started  later  as  the 
work  progresses. 
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Induction  heating  units  such  as  these  are  eliminating  man-hours  of  labor,  increasing 
production    and    Improving    quality   of  products   in   industry. — Westinghouse    photo. 


INDUCTION  HEATING 


DURING  this  war  we  have  wit- 
nessed amazing  developments  of 
processes  and  techniques  which 
increase  production  with  less  man- 
hours  of  labor.  Electronics,  which  was 
a  complete  mystery  to  the  layman  of 
a  few  years  ago,  is  now  speeding  pro- 
duction, refining  the  processes  of  man- 
ufacture and  improving  the  quality  of 
products. 

Electronic  heating  is  spreading  to 
many  fields  of  industry.  Induction  heat- 
ing of  conducting  materials  such  as 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  has  a 
unique  ability  to  'crowd'  the  surface 
of  the  part  with  heat,  making  It  par- 
ticularly advantageous  for  surface 
heating. 

It  is  possible  to  give  a  part  an  ex- 
tremely hard  Inside  or  outside  wearing 
surface,  yet  leave  the  strength  and 
machinablllty    of    the    Interior    Intact. 


The  nature  of  induced  heat  permits  its 
concentration  on  the  surface  of  sharply 
defined  areas,  making  it  invaluable  in 
the  surface  hardening  of  parts  subject 
to  surface  wear. 

Induction  hardening  can  be  per- 
formed directly  in  the  production  line, 
producing  a  part  so  nearly  perfect  that 
usually  no  further  work  on  It  is  neces- 
sary. Prior  to  the  application  of  this 
method,  such  parts  were  hardened 
throughout,  sacrificing  ductility  and 
toughness,  or  casehardened  by  meth- 
ods which  involved  several  operations 
which  took  much  more  time  and  often 
resulted  In  distortion. 

Induction  heating  Is  accomplished 
by  placing  the  part  to  be  treated  In 
or  adjacent  to  a  water-cooled  Induc- 
tion coll  carrying  a  high-frequency  al- 
ternating current.  The  magnetic  field 
produced  Induces  a  current  In  the  su- 


face  of  the  part,  and  causes  the  part 
to  heat  largely  by  resistance  losses. 
The  heat  is  generated  in  a  surface 
layer.  The  depth  is  determined  by  the 
frequency,  and  by  the  specific  resist- 
ance and  permeability  of  the  material. 

Frequencies  used  in  induction  heat- 
ing range  from  60  cycles  to  15,000 
cycles  per  second.  By  the  proper  sel- 
ection of  time,  power  and  frequency, 
it  can  be  used  for  thorough,  uniform 
heating;  or  internal  or  external  surface 
heating  where  there  is  sufficient  depth 
of  material. 

The  induction  method  of  heating 
assures  accurate  control  of  heating, 
eliminating  non-uniformity  in  the  prod- 
uct. It  requires  no  physical  contact  be- 
tween moving  work  and  the  electrical 
circuits,  and  eliminates  the  time  for- 
merly lost  waiting  for  equipment  to 
cool  or  reach  processing  temperatures 
when  servicing  or  making  change-over 
adjustments. 

The  heat  may  be  localized  on  Inter- 
nal or  external  surfaces  for  specific 
applications,  while  simplified  circuits 
eliminate  all  but  essential  controls — 
hence  little  knowledge  of  electronics  is 
required  to  apply  electronic  heaters  to 
the  average  job.  Unskilled  personnel 
can  operate  equipment  on  a  high- 
production  schedule. 

Application  of  such  modern  meth- 
ods has  Increased  production  and  pro- 
duced higher  quality  products.  These 
methods  have  been  used  to  increase 
production  in  time  of  war — they  can 
also  be  used  to  produce  an  abundance 
of  high  quality  products  for  civilians 
in  time  of  peace. 

/      /      / 

"Comes  now  Dr.  Frank  G.  Back, 
optical  engineer  and  Inventor,  with  a 
handy  gadget  that  tells  you  if  the  in- 
side of  your  tummy  is  photogenic.  .  .  . 

"A  tiny  bulb  the  size  of  a  peanut 
flashes  in  I -500th  of  a  second  with 
sufficient  light  to  photograph  a  pan- 
orama of  the  stomach  walls.  Eight 
pictures  are  taken  simultaneously  by 
the  Inframlniature  camera. 

"This  extremely  small  and  novel 
camera  [gastrophotocamera]  is  now 
used  by  many  hospitals  and  gastroen- 
terologists  to  test  for  cancer  and 
ulcer." 

—Los  Angeles  Dally   News, 
May  9,   1945. 
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PEACE- It  Could  BeWonderfu 


Installation  of  Scientific  Method  of  Operation  on  This  Cotinent 
Could    Make    Peace    Rather   Than   War  the   Normal   Condition 


A  great  many  babies  are  being 
born  in  Annerica  just  now.  A 
J  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  little  son  of  my  niece. 
The  father,  a  young  doctor,  had  re- 
ceived his  marching  orders  a  month 
before  his  first-born  arrived  and  is  now 
somewhere  in  a  field  hospital  in  the 
South  Pacific.  As  I  looked  at  the  baby, 
I  said  to  myself.  This  world  is  not  a 
fit  place  to  bring  a  child  into,'  and,  I 
wondered,  if  in  twenty  years  or  less 
he  too  would  be  enmeshed  in  a  fright- 
ful war  and  called  to  fight  on  foreign 
soil. 

Most  parents  think  that  their  re- 
sponsibility to  their  children  ends 
when  they  provide  them  with  good 
food,  housing,  educational,  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  so  forth,  and  many 
work  very  hard  to  accomplish  all  this, 
but  to  their  children's  social  safety 
they  rarely  give  a  thought  until  war 
comes  and  knocks  at  their  door  and 
takes  from  them  the  boy  they  have 
guarded  and  cherished  all  their  lives. 
Many  fathers  and  mothers  feel  that 
the  causes  of  war  are  far  beyond  their 
comprehension,  and  that  it  must  be 
left  to  the  President,  to  Congress,  to 
business  or  even  to  the  church  to  de- 
cide these  momentous  affairs.  How- 
ever, it  is  plain  to  see  that  neither 
business,  politics  or  ecclesiasticism  nor 
a  combination  of  the  three  will  ever 
prevent  wars. 

1500  YEARS  OF  WAR 

People  are  shocked  when  it  is 
pointed  out  to  them  that  there  have 
not  been  more  than  five  hundred  years 
of  peace  in  the  last  two  thousand  years 
and  that  therefore,  war  is  the  normal, 
not  the  abnormal,  state  of  society.  A 
few  weeks  ago  a  young  chap,  about 
to  be  inducted  into  the  service,  said 
that  his  family  had  lived  In  America 
for  several  hundred  years  and  that 
some  male  had  fought  In  every  war 
Including   the   War  of   Independence. 


His  great-grandfather  was  killed  in  the 
Civil  War;  one  of  his  relatives  was 
wounded  In  the  Spanish-American 
War;  his  own  father  was  gassed  In  the 
First  World  War,  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered;  and  now,  he,  himself, 
was  going  to  fight  in  the  Second 
World  War. 

Can  we  prevent  wars?  Let  us  see. 
Wars  are  mostly  economic  in  their 
origin,  even  those  which  have  been 
fought  under  cover  of  religion.  For 
Instance,  the  War  of  the  Crusades  of 
the  eleventh  century  was  ostensibly 
fought  for  religious  reasons,  and  the 
Crusaders  sailed  from  England  In  all 
the  panoply  of  war  amidst  the  greatest 
religious  fanfare. 

However,  the  economic  reason  be- 
hind the  Wars  of  the  Crusades  was 
that  England  wanted  to  establish  the 
spice  trade.  Spice  in  those  days  was 
one  of  the  most  valued  commodities. 
Decomposition  of  food  set  In  so  rap- 
Idly  In  those  primitive  days  before  the 
era  of  refrigeration  that  spices  were 
greatly  in  demand  by  the  wealthy  to 
cover  up  the  bad  taste  and  odor  of 
decaying  food.  The  result  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Crusades  was  that  England  did 
establish  the  spice  routes,  but  history 
also  records  that  the  Crusaders  left 
behind  them  across  Europe  a  trail  of 
rape  and  terror  that  had  rarely  been 
equalled  up  to  that  time. 

Our  own  Civil  War  In  America  was 
fought  ostensibly  to  free  the  slaves; 
but  actually  the  slave  was  becoming 
such  a  problem,  owing  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  more  technologically  ad- 
vanced North,  that  most  slave  owners 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  relin- 
quished their  rights  for  a  monetary 
consideration  which  would  have  been 
a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
financial  costs  of  the  Civil  War.  How- 
ever, the  country  had  been  roused  to 
such  a  state  of  hysterical  frenzy  by  the 
writers  and  'Intellectual  liberals'  of 
those  days  that  calm  deliberation  of 
the    question    was    almost    Impossible. 


Also,  there  was  a  powerful  group  work- 
ing in  the  background  that  wanted 
war,  because  then,  as  now,  war  was 
the  most  profitable  of  all  ventures. 

WAR  IS  LIKE  THAT 

Gustavus  Meyer  In  his  book  'The 
Origin  of  Great  American  Fortunes' 
states  that  the  fortunes  of  the  great 
banking  'House  of  Morgan'  were 
founded  during  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  Morgan  of  that  day  bought 
a  large  quantity  of  defective  rifles 
very  cheap  and  sold  them  very  dear  to 
General  Grant.  That  these  rifles  blew 
off  the  thumbs  of  the  Americans  using 
them  was  regarded  as  merely  inci- 
dental! The  eventual  cost  of  the  Civil 
War  to  America  was  a  half  a  million 
young  lives  In  one  of  the  most  senseless 
and  bitter  wars  ever  waged,  and  one 
from  which  the  South  has  not  even 
recovered  to  this  very  day. 

The  Boer  War  between  England  and 
the  South  African  Dutch  In  the  early 
days  of  this  century  was  a  war  fought 
purely  for  gain  and  greed.  The  British 
coveted  the  fabulously  rich  gold  mines 
and  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa 
and  determined  to  wrest  this  territory 
from  the  Boers.  Pierre  Van  Paassen  In 
one  of  his  books  states  that  the  British 
were  the  originators  of  the  concentra- 
tion camp  because  It  was  during  the 
Boer  War  that  the  Dutch  women  and 
children  were  placed  In  concentration 
camps  so  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  help  their  menfolk  fight  the  British. 
And,  Van  Paassen  further  states.  It  was 
customary  to  allow  the  drunken  British 
soldiers  admittance  at  night  to  the 
camps  where  the  women  were  Interned, 
and  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
potent  reasons  for  the  early  capitula- 
tion of  the  Dutch  to  the  British.  Yes, 
war  Is  like  that! 

The  causes  that  led  up  to  the  First 
World  War  were  many  years  In  the 
making.  While  England  was  forming 
her  vast  colonial  empire  and  building 
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up  world  trade  Germany  was  still  in 
the  throes  of  domestic  strife.  When 
'strong  man'  Bismarck  came  onto  the 
scene  and  welded  together  the  various 
Germanic  states  into  the  powerful 
German  Empire  he  also  initiated  a  sys- 
tem of  severe  military  discipline  for 
the  whole  population.  It  has  been  said 
that  Bismarck  created  a  powerful  Ger- 
many but  a  poor  people.  Certainly 
none  but  a  poor  people  could  ever 
have  swallowed  a  Hitler! 

Germany  at  that  time  looked  out  on 
a  world  largely  dominated  by  the 
British  Empire  with  its  slogan  'Trade 
follows  the  flag;'  however,  It  was  Brit- 
ish credit  and  the  power  of  the  British 
Navy  that  largely  promoted  that  trade. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that 
England  had  established  herself  by 
selling  quality  goods.  Her  Sheffield 
steel  was  known  the  world  over;  so 
were  her  fine  cotton  goods  and  wool- 
ens; her  pottery,  and  so  forth. 

When  Germany  had  built  up  her 
industry  and  was  ready  to  go  after 
her  share  of  this  business,  her  only 
basis  of  competition  was  to  sell  inferior 
goods  at  cheaper  prices,  dumped  on 
the  markets  of  the  world  by  energetic 
salesmen  backed  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment. All  this  caused  great  alarm 
In  Britain,  and  it  was  primarily  this 
situation  that  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  First  World  War.  The  unrest  In 
the  Balkans,  of  course,  added  fuel  to 
the  fire,  but  the  incident  at  Serrajo 
was  merely  the  match  that  ignited  the 
blaze. 

"A  SCRAP  OF  paper- 
As  the  war  proceeded  the  Allies 
faced  tough  sledding  and  there  was 
much  fear  In  America  that  England 
and  France  would  not  be  able  to  beat 
Germany  by  themselves.  This  country 
had  loaned  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
Allies  to  buy  armaments  and  war  mate- 
rial here  and  American  investment  had 
to  be  protected.  The  only  way  to  do 
so  was  to  get  In  and  fight  on  the  side 
of  the- Allies.  Our  entrance  into  the 
First  World  War  cost  us  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  precious  young  lives,  the 
loss  of  untold  quantities  of  irreplace- 
able metals  and  materials  and  a  na- 
tional debt  which  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  depression  of  the  thir- 
ties. However,  on  the  asset  (?)  side 
it  created  about  a  thousand  new 
American   millionaires! 


In  the  peace  that  followed  one  of 
the  most  important  stipulations  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  was  that  Germany 
should  not  be  allowed  to  re-arm.  But 
she  did!  This  is  important  to  remem- 
ber when  we  are  again  talking  about 
peace-making  treaties.  Practically 
every  treaty  is  a  thing  of  the  moment 
usually  entered  into  as  a  sop  to  public 
demand  and  built  up  on  compromise 
upon  compromise;  in  other  words,  'You 
give  us  something  and  we'll  give  you 
something,'  with  the  result  that  the 
signatories  take  up  their  pens  with 
tongue  in  cheek,  knowing  full  well  that 
when  conditions  warrant  a  treaty  can 
easily  be  regarded  as  'a  scrap  of 
paper.' 

German  Industrialists  never  accepted 
the  fact  that  Germany  was  beaten 
after  World  War  I;  in  fact,  they  stated 
that  although  Germany  had  lost  the 
war  she  had  won  the  peace,  and  In  the 
early  twenties  they  set  about  prepar- 
ing for  World  War  II.  German  bank- 
ers wept  crocodile  tears  and  brought 
pressure  to  bear  upon  a  not  .unwilling 
America  to  have  the  reparations 
scaled  down.  With  this  saving  and 
with  the  millions  made  out  of  the 
Inflation  and  the  marks  racket  at  the 
expense  of  the  German  people,  they 
had  money  to  start  their  preparations 
which  included  the  buying  of  arma- 
ments and  materials  from  America, 
England,  France  and  other  countries. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  In 
the  late  twenties  America  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  pressure  resulting 
from  technological  unemployment 
which  accelerated  in  the  thirties. 
Under  the  exigencies  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, it  is  necessary  that  the  heavy, 
or  capital  goods  Industry,  be  main- 
tained. So  what  was  more  natural 
than  that  our  large  industries,  finding 
it  difficult  to  sell  their  goods  at  home 
owing  to  diminished  purchasing  power, 
should  be  tempted  to  sell  them  abroad 
in  the  form  of  war  materials  and  arma- 
ments? Stockholders  demand  their 
dividends  and  as  a  general  rule  they 
do  not  inquire  too  closely  as  to  how 
profits  are  made,  nor  do  they  care  to 
examine  the  bloodstains  on  the  divi- 
dend checks  they  receive.  'Blood 
money'  to  them  is  just  the  same  as  any 
other  money! 

It  was  cartelized  industry  and  the 
ruling  classes  that  first  prepared  Ger- 
many for  World  War  II.  At  that  time 
Hitler  was  obtaining  a  small  following 
in  the  beer  halls  of  Munich  as  a  rabble 


rouser,  but  It  was  the  industrial  groups 
and  bankers  in  Germany  that  first 
financed  the  National  Socialist  Party. 
American  corporations  like  General 
Motors,  Ford,  General  Electric  also 
contributed  later.  They  had  bought 
into  German  industry  when  it  was  on 
the  bargain  counter  after  the  fall  of 
the  German  mark.  They,  too,  wanted 
to  protect  their  investments  and  were 
not  at  all  averse  to  building  up  fas- 
cism In  Germany. 

In  this  way  the  groundwork  was  laid 
for  World  War  II.  As  far  as  America 
is  concerned  this  appears  to  be  the 
most  profitable  of  all  wars  for  certain 
powerful  groups.  World  War  I  cre- 
ated a  thousand  new  millionaires. 
World  War  II  will  probably  create  a 
thousand  new  billionaires! 

INDUSTRIALIZING  JAPAN 

In  1854  when  Commodore  Perry 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Japan  and 
demanded  that  she  throw  off  her  age 
old  isolationism  that  action  started  the 
train  of  events  that  culminated  in  Pearl 
Harbor.  For  centuries  previous  to  that 
time  Japan  had  maintained  in  one 
way  or  another  a  dynamic  equilibrium 
between  production  and  population 
growth,  but  when  she  opened  her 
doors  to  trade  with  other  countries, 
importing  foreign  goods  and  food,  a 
disturbance  of  that  equilibrium  was 
started,  and  the  growth  of  Japan's 
population  since  that  time  has  been  at 
such  a  rate  that  she  either  had  to  ex- 
pand or  burst. 

America  has  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  economy  of  Japan. 
Not  so  very  long  ago  the  American 
shoe  Industry  was  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem that  occurs  to  every  industry 
sooner  or  later  under  the  Price  System. 
That  is  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
business  progress  at  compound  interest 
rate.  More  shoes  could  be  turned  out 
than  the  American  public  could  con- 
sume, not  because  they  did  not  need 
the  shoes  but  because  under  this  sys- 
tem they  did  not  have  the  purchasing 
power.  Therefore,  the  American  shoe 
industry  turned  its  eyes  to  Japan 
which  at  that  time  was  virgin  territory 
for  shoes.  The  success  of  this  venture 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  shoe-mak- 
ing machinery  Industry  which  was  also 
finding  it  difficult  to  maintain  business 
at  compound  interest  rate.  The  intro- 
duction of  shoe  machinery  in  Japan 
was  so  successful  that  with  American 
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machinery  and  cheap  native  labor 
Japan  was  not  only  able  to  undersell 
America  on  the  home  front  but  also 
in  many  other  countries.  Eventually 
many  other  goods  of  inferior  quality 
similar  to  German-made  goods  were 
manufactured  and  even  sold  in  this 
country  competing  with  American- 
made  goods. 

Japan  had  built  up  a  tremendous 
silk  trade,  principally  to  supply  the 
needs  of  America,  and  a  great  number 
of  Japanese  were  engaged  in  the 
breeding  of  silkworms  and  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  when,  hey  presto,  tech- 
nology stepped  into  the  picture  with 
rayon  and  the  livelihood  vanished  for 
millions  of  the  Japanese  people. 
Troubles  were  accumulating  for  Japan. 
Perhaps  if  she  had  been  allowed  to  sell 
her  manufactured  goods  freely  to 
China  with  her  tremendous  outlet  the 
story  might  have  been  different,  but 
China's  poverty  and  the  continued  un- 
rest in  that  country  since  the  fall  of 
the  Manchu  dynasty  were  not  helpful. 
Japan  was  now  facing  a  similar  posi- 
tion to  that  of  Germany:  a  fast-grow- 
ing population  and  increasing  difficulty 
in  selling  her  surplus  abroad,  which 
surplus  Is  the  bugaboo  of  every  coun- 
try operating  under  the  Price  System. 
Japan's  industrial  and  military  cliques 
were  just  as  ambitious  as  those  of 
Germany  and  a  similar  super-race 
psychology  prevailed.  The  same  causes 
bring  about  the  same  results  and  Ja- 
pan turned  her  mind  to  war  and  Asi- 
atic domination  in  the  same  way  that 
Germany  did  in  Europe. 

And  here  again  America  steps  into 
the  picture.  It  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  no  country  could  wage  a 
major  war  without  help  from  this  coun- 
try and  Canada,  because  it  is  only 
from  the  North  American  Continent 
that  materials  can  be  obtained  in 
quantity.  Both  Germany  and  Japan 
from  the  point  of  view  of  natural  re- 
sources are  poor  countries  and  yet 
both  have  been  able  to  wage  a  world 
war.  For  many  years  previous  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  scrap  iron,  machinery,  oil, 
chemicals  and  other  materials  have 
poured  into  Japan  from  this  Continent, 
far  in  excess  of  her  peacetime  ability 
to  consume.  It  used  to  be  said  in 
China  that  America  shook  the  hand  of 
China  with  one  Fiand  and  with  the 
other  sold  bombs  to  Japan!  As  far 
as  oil  was  concerned  we  were  so  ob- 
liging   that    our    oil    companies    even 


helped  Japan  build  storage  tank  farms 
all  over  the  country  so  that  Japan 
started  this  war  with  several  years' 
supply  of  good  American  oil. 

During  the  recent  investigation  In 
the  Senate  on  'Cartel  Practices  and 
National  Security'  it  was  stated,  in 
connection  with  Japan:  "The  branches 
In  industry  especially  involved  were  the 
oil,  aircraft  and  aircraft  parts,  machin- 
ery and  tools  and  some  specialized 
branches  of  the  electric  and  the  elec- 
tronic industries."  Senator  Kilgore 
said  during  this  investigation:  "I  under- 
stand that  the  Zero  was  sold  to  Japan 
by  an  American  designer."  He  also 
remarked  later  regarding  cartels:  "As 
the  armies  of  the  United  Nations  are 
moving  relentlessly  towards  Berlin  it  is 
reported  that  the  Nazi  cartel  masters 
are  already  drafting  plans  for  a  Third 
World  War  to  avenge  their  sure  and 
imminent  defeat." 

Technocracy  states  that  there  will  be 
wars  as  long  as  the  Price  System  lasts 
because  It  is  that  system  that  breeds 


wars.  Therefore,  if  we  would  abolish 
war  in  the  future  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  policy  of  enlightened  self-interest  to 
outlaw  such  a  system  and  in  its  place 
to  put  into  operation  a  coordinated 
method  of  production  and  consump- 
tion where  goods  produced  in  America 
will  be  consumed  by  Americans  and 
where  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  sefl 
the  so-called  'surplus'  abroad  to  upset 
the  dynamic  equilibrium  of  other  coun- 
tries and  eventually  force  them  into 
war;  nor  possible  to  sell  our  precious, 
irreplaceable  metals  and  materials  In 
order  that  other  countries  may  eventu- 
ally make  war  on  us.  Such  a  scientific 
method  of  operation  would  use  the 
finest  engineering  brains  to  devise  the 
greatest  defense  program  for  the 
North  American  Continent  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  our  Ameri- 
can babies  be  able  to  grow  up  in  secu- 
rity and  peace.  Fathers  and  mothers — 
it's  your  move  now! 

— Flora  Sichel. 


"The  tide  of  ennpire  and  civilization  has  moved  ever  westward. 
Leadership  In  the  civilization  of  man  has  up  until  now  arisen  on  other 
continents,  from  other  peoples.  Yesterday  was  their  time.  Today  Is  our 
time.  And  this  Continent  alone  stands  ready  and  prepared  to  move  the 
civilization  of  man  to  far  greater  heights  than  has  ever  been  known. 
The  leadership  that  once  belonged  to  other  peoples  and  other  times  has 
now  passed  to  this  Continent,  and  to  its  citizens,  the  Americans  of  today 
and  tomorrow, 

"The  labor  pains  of  the  social  transition  to  a  new  order  on  this 
Continent  will  be  fought  out  In  the  next  decade.  This  transition  will  be 
nice  or  not  so  nice,  depending  on  how  the  people  of  this  Continent 
organize  their  functional  capacities  and  orientate  their  intelligences  to 
the  technological  destiny  of  this  area.  Hitherto,  since  the  advent  of  the 
white  man,  America  has  clashed  in  many  conflicts,  has  passed  myriads  of 
laws,  and  agitated  countless  reforms  and  progressive  measures,  but 
always  on  a  technique  borrowed  from  the  peoples  of  another  continent, 
and  always  expressed  in  the  political  and  philosophic  concepts  of  aliens. 

"For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  gods  of  technological  circum- 
stance have  decreed  that  what  will  be  must  be;  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  conditions  must  bring  forth  an  American  movement,  not  a  move- 
ment predicated  upon  the  European  concept  of  negotiating  compromises 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  up  the  benefactions  of  an  age  of  scarcity 
for  the  benefit  of  a  minor  percentage  of  the  total  population,  but  a 
movement  that  shall  have  as  its  goal  all  of  the  objectives  and  ideals, 
wishes  and  ambitions  of  the  American  social  majority  that  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  technological  application  of  physical  science  to  the 
natural  resources  of  this  Continent. 

"The  Continental  technology  of  the  New  America  will  not  tolerate 
the  social  and  political  anacronisms  of  yesterday." 

— Howard  ScoH,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  In  an  editorial 
in  the  A-3  Issue  of  TECHNOCRACY  magazine,  August,    1935. 
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Hunger  At  Home 

DURING  the  past  few  months, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  Americans  'tightening 
their  belts'  in  order  that  the  peoples 
of  Europe  might  be  fed.  Newspapers 
carry  pictures  and  stories  of  the  suf- 
fering among  those  peoples  due  to 
diseases  caused  by  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. 

Strangely  enough,  little  has  ever 
emanated  from  the  public  press  re- 
garding the  suffering  from  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  our  own  country  and 
on  this  Continent.  Surely  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  condition  is  known 
to  the  press  of  the  nation.  Surely  the 
American  people  are  as  interested  in 
North  Americans  as  they  are  in  Euro- 
peans.   Or  are  they? 

Newsweek  Magazine  of  April  16, 
1945,  carried  a  story  of  particular  sig- 
nificance in  the  light  of  the  publicity 
given  Europeans.    It  read  in  part: 

"Big  Tom  Spies  frowned  at  the  pic- 
ture of  an  emaciated  survivor  of  three 
ears'  chronic  starvation  in  Manila.  'It's 
ad,'  he  admitted,  'but,  shucks,  at  Hill- 
man  we  have  worse.  Our  patients  have 

been  this  way  longer;  they  are  harder 
,  til 

to  cure. 

Hillman  is  not  a  Japanese  or  Ger- 
man internment  camp,  but  a  hospital 
In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.! 

The  story  continues: 

"To  Hillman  Hospital  .  .  .  where  Dr. 
Tom  Douglas  Spies  conducts  his  nine- 
year-old  Nutrition  Clinic,  half-alive 
bundles  of  skin  and  bones  stumble  on 
foot  or  are  carried  on  stretchers. 
Hands  and  feet  are  covered  with  red, 
scaly  patches.  Tongues  are  swollen, 
mouths  are  cracked  and  raw.  Some 
victims  are  mentally  deranged.  All  are 
suffering  from  pellagra,  beriberi,  or 
other  severe  vitamin-deficiency  dis- 
eases. .  .  . 

"Spies  has  learned  to  suspect  nutri- 
tional deficiencies  In  these  groups: 

"The  very  poor  (income  is  always  an 
Index  to  food  served). 

"  'Food  cranks'  who  frequently  eat 
unbalanced  diets. 

"Persons  with  organic  diseases  which 
may  interfere  with  digestion. 

"Pregnant  women  and  nursing  moth- 
ers whose  physical  efforts  are  increased 
without  corresponding  increase  In  food 
Intake. 

"Alcoholics,  who  substitute  alcohol. 


containing  no  nutrients  other  than  car- 
bohydrates, for  food." 

Last  year  the  Hillman  Hospital 
treated  5,845  patients  for  deficiency 
diseases.  Although  Dr.  Spies  and  his 
Clinic  Staff  are  performing  a  magnifi- 
cent task  in  bringing  many  of  these 
suffering  humans  back  to  normal  health, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  unless 
their  living  conditions  are  improved  it 
will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  they 
will  be  suffering  from  the  same  defi- 
ciencies again. 

Recently  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
made  a  study  of  the  nutritional  stand- 
ards prevailing  in  a  North  Carolina 
community.  It  was  disclosed  that  the 
average  daily  caloric  consumption 
per  person  was  only  2,000  as  against 
the  accepted  standard  of  3,000  for 
men  doing  light  work. 

And  so  while  the  American  public 
is  being  gradually  lulled  into  a  state 
of  'blessed  benevolence'  toward  the 
peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  our 
own  population — a  large  percentage 
of  it — is  suffering  from  hunger.  When 
will  we  realize  that  a  little  attention 
to  Americans  is  necessary? 

There  need  be  no  scarcity  of  food 
on  this  Continent;  we  can  adequately 
provide  for  all  of  our  population  and 
have  food  left  over  for  other  nations. 
But  let  us  take  care  of  our  own  people 
first!  The  welfare  and  security  of  North 
Americans  is  North  America's  respon- 
sibility. Until  that  obligation  to  the 
citizens  of  this  Continent  Is  fulfilled, 
we  may  well  refrain  from  'casting  our 
bread  upon  the  waters'  In  an  attempt 
to  be  the  big  brother  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.    'Charity  begins  at  home!' 

/      /      / 

A  Fascist  Slogan 

TECHNOCRACY  has  long  pointed 
out  that  the  attempt  to  preserve 
'free  enterprise'  on  this  Continent 
Is  a  trend  toward  retarding  social 
progress,  and  is,  therefore,  a  trend 
toward  fascism.  The  article,  'Free  En- 
terprise— A  Fascist  Slogan'  by  Harry 
F.  Ward  In  the  April  issue  of  The 
Protestant,  is  an  indication  that  Ameri- 
cans are  beginning  to  realize  this 
threat.  The  following  paragraphs  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Ward's  article: 

"The  free  enterprise  slogan  Is  play- 
ing a  part  In  the  development  of 
fascist  tendencies  in  the  United  States 


similar  in  some  respects  to  that  played 
by  the  term  National  Socialism  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Nazi  movement.  Nat- 
urally there  are  differences  in  the  way 
the  part  Is  played,  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  economic  and  political  back- 
ground. These  serve  to  increase  its 
effectiveness  in  achieving  a  purpose 
common  to  all  fascist  movements. 
Their  unifying  objective  is  to  prevent 
the  people  from  using  political  democ- 
racy to  transfer  economic  power  from 
the  few  to  the  many.  Hitler  also  used 
the  free  enterprise  appeal  as  a  sec- 
ondary tactic.  In  1926  he  said:  'We 
shall  protect  free  enterprise  as  the 
most  expedient  or  rather  the  sole  pos- 
sible economic  order.' 

"...  To  the  small  business  manu- 
facturer, merchant,  farmer,  and  the 
public  as  consumers,  free  enterprise 
means  primarily  freedom  from  the  con- 
trols and  restraints  of  big  business 
upon  natural  resources,  opportunities, 
credit,  prices.  Only  lately  has  it  come 
to  mean  to  these  people  freedom  from 
unreasonable   government   regulations. 

"The  skillful  manipulators  of  public 
opinion  who  conduct  the  free  enter- 
prise campaign  are  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  this  situation  to  cover  up  their 
real  purpose.  To  them  free  enterprise 
means  freedom  to  destroy  or  hamstring 
labor  organization,  to  make  profits  re- 
gardless of  human  consequences,  to 
limit  competition,  to  control  the  na- 
tional economy  without  any  directives 
from  the  government  in  behalf  of  the 
national  well-being.  This  is  the  freedom 
to  destroy  freedom. 

"Thus  the  freedom  needed  by  the 
people  and  that  sought  by  the  reac- 
tionary section  of  big  business  lie  at 
opposite  points  of  the  compass.  So,  if 
the  people  permit  themselves  to  be 
led  by  the  free  enterprisers  they  will 
be  taken  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
that  in  which  most  of  them  want  to 
go.  .  .  . 

"At  present  this  reactionary  section 
of  our  big  business  does  not  need  a 
fascist  party  to  accomplish  its  ends.  It 
is  doing  well  enough  through  its  con- 
trol of  public  opinion  by  its  own 
propaganda  and  Its  control  of  legisla- 
tion through  Its  powerful  lobbies  and 
the  coalition  of  the  reactionaries  of 
both  parties  in  Congress.  These  meth- 
ods are  less  expensive,  and  more  hu- 
mane, less  risky  and  more  effective  at 
present,  than  the  support  of  an  openly 
fascist  party." 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  Is  the  only  North  American 
social  movennent  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annuai 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
191 8- 1 9 19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  Incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profif, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
In-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in   full   swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  In  every 
province  In  Canada,  and  In  addition  there 
are  members  In  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  Interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy   unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  Is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens.  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  In  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you   are  welcome   in  Technocracy. 
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UNITE  and  OPERATE 


A  MERICA  is  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  to  fulfill  its  social  destiny — 
f"^  a  destiny  made  possible  by  Its  wealth  of  resources  and 
technology.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  between  the  old  and 
the  new — scarcity  vs.  plenty;  hand  tools  vs.  technology;  the  status 
quo  vs.  social  change.  We  are  fighting  this  battle  today  on  the 
home  front  and  in  military  combat — this  fight  against  fascism.  Con- 
fronted by  the  adversities  of  this  battle,  America  must  mobilize  the 
total  conscription  of  its  resources — men,  machines,  materiel  and 
money,  with  national  service  from  all  and  profits  to  none — or 
America  will  go  under. 
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